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AdhyIya II. 

Daily Lesson I. 

Section (1). 

Detailed Examination of Doubt. 

[Sutras 1—7.] 

Bhasya. 

[P. 60, L. l" to L. 11. j 

After this proceeds the detailed examination of Prnmdna 
and the other categories. And, inasmuch as every definitive 
cognition has been declared (in Sutra 1-1-41) to consist iq.the 
‘ascertainment of the real character of a thing after duly 
deliberating over the two sides of the question, ’ (whereby 
deliberation or Doybt, is made the precursor of all Definite 
Cognition)—it is Doubt that is examined first of all.* 

Sutra (1). 

“ No Doubt can arise either from the CERTAIN 

COGNITION OF PROPERTIES COMMON TO SEVERAL OBJECTS, 

OR FROM THE CERTAIN COGNITION OF CHARACTERS BELONG¬ 
ING TO ONLY-ONE OF THE OBJECTS.’’f 

(a) “ As a matter of fact, Doubt arises from the cognition 
“ of common properties, and not from the properties onlyj;-— 
“ (6) or again, as a matter of fact, we do not find any Doubt 
“ arising from the mere cognition of the property and the 
“ things possessing that .property ;— i.e. no Doubt is found to . 

° The Vartika gives farther reasons for beginning the detailed examination 
with Doubt, even though the enunciation has begun with Pramana. 

f Sutras 1 to 5 embody the Piirvapaksd view-r-which traverses the explana¬ 
tion of Doubt provided in Su. 1-1-23. 

J This opening sentence of the Bhasya is a little obscure. The words of the 
Sutra apparently mean that ‘ Doubt does not arise from the cognition of common 
properties’ ; while the Bhasya represents the sense to be that ‘Doubt arises from the 
cognition of common properties. ’ The explanation given in the Footnote (in the 
Vizianagram Series Edition) is in itself a forced one : but it would be acceptable if it 
did not make this opening sentence'identical in sense with what follows as the fourth 
alternative explanation provided by the Bh&sya in L. 8 below. Both the Vartika 
and the 'fCitparya have felt this difficulty. The former characterises this first state¬ 
ment of the Piirvapaksa as 1 Yathdshrjiti utthanam,’ and the latter remarks that the 
statement is made regardless of the explanations that have been provided under Su. 
1-1-23. The real explanation is as follows, as is made clear in the Bhasyachandra. 

' The present Su. 1 contains three statements—I 
(this denies the first statement in Su. 1-1-23, viz. NNN.‘); this is inter¬ 

preted by the Bha. as representing the four purvapaksas: —(a) taking OTNpB of Su. 
1-1-23 to mean mere presence or connection , and denying that mere presence of common 
properties gives rise to Doubt, which only arises when these properties are duly 
recognised ; (b) taking gpTNpet to mean cognition , and denying that any doubt can 
arice even from the recognition of common properties in only one of the two things 
that enter into the doubt; (o) taking definite ascertainment ; and (d) stating the / 

objection in a different manner from (c). ID ‘aierNTNTN (this 

denies the of Su. 1-1-23, which containing the same term NNafw is 

open to all the four purvapaksas that have been urged above. III. 
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“ arise at the time that the observer has the idea * I perceive 
“ a property common to these two things*;—(c) or it is not 
“ possible for any Doubt to arise from the cognition of com- 
“ mon properties, when the thing (in regard to which the 
“ common properties are perceived) is different (from that in 
“ which the common properties are perceived); e.g. when the 
“ cognition (of common properties) appears in regard to one 
“ thing, for instance Colour, the Doubt cannot arise in regard 
“ to another thing, for instance Touch (d) or lastly^ from 
“ Adhyavmya, —which stands for conviction, certain cognition , 
‘‘ —there cannot arise Doubt, which stands for uncertain 
<e cognition ; as in this case there would be no affinity between 
** Cause and effect (which is essential). 

“ These same objections apply also to the view that Doubt 
“ arises anekadharmadhyavsayat, i.e., from the .conviction of 
“ the properties of several things. 

“ Nor does Doubt ever arise from the cognition of the 
“ properties of any one out of two things ; on the contrary, 
“ from such cognition there arises the certain cognition of 
“ that one thing, "f 

Vartika on SB, (1). 

[P. 183, L. 4 to P. 185, L. 3]. 

Introductory. 

It has been declared in the Bhasya [Trans. P. 11) that 
—‘ the Science of Reasoning proceeds by three] processes, by 
enunciation , by definition and by examination —of these the 
Enunciation and Definition (of the Categories) have been ex¬ 
plained under the foregoing Adhyaya; next to follow is their 
Examination. Inasmuch as the Definition of the Categories 
has followed the order in which they were enunicated, the 
same order should be observed in the Examination also ; so 
that the categories should be examined in the same order; 
and as the first category to be enunciated and defined was 
Pram ana, it would be only right to begin the Examination also 
with the same. Though thus the opening of the present 

0 ‘This thing (which is seen) and that thing (which is remembered); S'H 
TO* IWjJ firifrSw WC* TOT says Bhasyachandra. 

t This alternative takes 1 aneha ’ as equivalent to ‘ any at ara, ’ one of the two 
similar things. 


t 
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Adhyaya should be the occasion for starting the Examination 
of the Pramams , the Sutra skips over these, and proceeds 
with the Examination of Doubt. “ Why should there be a 
change in the order ? ” Doubt is the first to be examined , 
because it is the principal accessory of all examination ; as is 
clear from the definition that the Sutra (1-1-41) hasprovidedof 
Definitive Cognition as the * ascertainment of the real charac¬ 
ter of a thing after due pondering ooor the two sides of th» 
question ’ [where it is shown that pondering, i.e. Doubt, 
stands at the base of all cogitation], “ But it has been 
declared (in the Bhasya, Text P. 43, L. 10 to 13) that it is not 
necessary that every Definitive Cognition should proceed after 
due pondering over the two sides of a question ; and it has 
been added that in Ihe case of Discussion the definitive cogni¬ 
tion is arrived at by means of the arguments in support 
of the two sides of the question ; and that in the case of a 
Scientific Treatise, it is arrived at without any (Doubt) at all. 
So that the present inquiry forming part of a scientific 
treatise, there is no reason why it should begin the section on 
Examination with Doubt; specially as it is only in the case of 
Hypothetical Reasoning that enquiry is preceded by Doubt," 
It is quite true that Doubt is not a necessary factor in all 
Definitive Cognition; but it is a necessary element in 
all enquiry; the Definitive Cognition may or may not 
be preceded by Doubt, but enquiry must always be pre¬ 
ceded by Doubt. What the Bhasya has said in regard 
to the absence of Doubt in Discussion and Scientific 
Treatises is only with reference to the two parties to the 
discussion; the sense being that in regard to matters 
dealt with in the Science there is no doubt in the minds of 
the two controversialists, both of them (being learned and 
hence) quite certain as to the doctrines of the Science ;* and 

* The Tatparya adds—‘ It is only when the two persons are fully learned 
that they have no doubts in regard to what is contained in the Shaslra ; but when 
the discussion is held betweeu two students, or between a student and his 
tutor, there is certainly room for doubt ; in which case the Investigation ia preoeded 
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as regards the Science itself, of course there is no room for 
doubt; as the matters itdeals with are such as are fully ascertain¬ 
ed by the writer and are not open to doubt. For instance, in the 
course of discussion (on the eternalityof words) the controver¬ 
sialists proceed to examine whether the arguments in support 
of eternality or those in support of non-eternality are the stron¬ 
ger of the two ; and in the Science also there is enquiry as to 
the effectiveness or otherwise of the arguments that are 
adduced (in support of a certain doctrine); 

Var :P. 184. and f or ascer fc a i a i n g of this there has 

to be a' Doubt. So that all enquiry being preceded by Doubt, 
and the entire process of Examination being dependent upon 
Doubt, it is Doubt that is examined first of all 

Now Doubt is a cognition of the nature of uncertainty 
in regard to the exact nature of a thing. It might be urged 
that this involves a contradiction in terms,—that which is 
Cognition being asserted to be of the nature of uncertainty 
involving a contradiction [cognition always standing for 
definite certain cognition]. But this would not be true ; as 
such an argument would show that the objector does not 
grasp the true nature of Oogpitions : as a matter of fact, by 
itself Cognition is absolutely vague and abstract; so that 
when it appears in connection with an object, all that happens 
to it is that it becomes defined and concrete ; and it does not 
necessarily follow that it apprehends the true nature of that 
object. 

This Doubt having been defined (in Su. 1-1-23) as ‘ that - 
wavering Judgment arising from the cognition of common 
properties &c. &c.\—the following exception is taken to that 
definition. 

by doubt.’ The Parishuddi remarks—In the,Shastra the Investigation is for 
the benefit of the Pupil ; and the Pupil certainly has his doubts. In discussion 
also it is true that the parties'are certain as to their conclusions ; but they also have 
their doubts as to the comparative strength and weakness of their arguments; and 
this is ascertained by Investigation. 
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“ No Doubt can arise, Sfc. fyc.’’ —says the Sutra. The 
objection herein urged is against what is directly expressed 
by the words of the definition (provided in Su. 1-1-23).* 

[The sense of the objection is as follows]—“ [a) Doubt 
arises, as a,matter of fact, from the Cogni- 

PUrvapaksa. . 

tion of a common property, and not mere- 
“ ly from the common property; what becomes a cause 
“ of Doubt is that common property which is cognised, — (b) 

“ Or, no Doubt is found to arise from the mere cognition of 
“ the property and the things possessing that property; for 
“ instance, where do we ever have any Doubt following from 
“ the cognition of a property and the things possessing it, 

“ which is expressed in the conception that ‘ I perceive a 
“ property common to these things’ ?f—(c) Or no doubt arises 
“ where the two things are different; that is to say, 

“ no Doubt arises in regard to one thing when what 
“ is perceived is a totally different thing (d) Or the 
“ Cognition of common property cannot be the cause of 
“ Doubt, as a cognition partakes of the nature of certainty , 

“ which is absent in Doubt [and certainly what is certain in 
“ its character cannot be th9 cause of what is not-certahi], 

“ (e) These same arguments hold good in regard to the 
“ cognition of the properties of several objects.' 1 §(e.l) No 
“ doubt can arise with regard to things perceived and not per* 

“ ceived {e. g., the post and the man)-, it cannot arise with regard 
“ to what is perceived, because what is perceived is known 
<! with certainty; nor can it arise with regard to what is not 
^ perceived, for the simple reason that it is not perceived. 

“ (e.2) It is not right to assert that DcJuhfc arises from * the 

° Tliis, says the Tdtparya, lias been added because the objections urged do 
not at all lie against the definition that has been deduced by the Bhdsya from the 
words of the Sutra. 

f For instance, when the observer perceives the man and the post, and also their 
common property, tallness—no Doubt arises. 

%E- g- When what is perceived by the eye is the post, there can be no doubt 
in regard to Man. 

§ The Vdrtika adds four further items to the Purvapaksa . 

< UhxlLU.A. 
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“ cognition of eommbn properties’; as it often happens that 
“ even -when there is ‘ cognition of common properties,’ no 
“ Doubt arises; that is to say, Doubt is not found to appear 
** even when the ‘cognition of common properties ’ is present; 

“ as for instance, when we cognise, in Sound, the character of 
“ being a product (which is common to Sound along with 
“many other things), there does not arise any Doubt at all 
“[on the contrary, there appears the certain conviction of its 
“ non-eternality]. (e.3) Nor will it be right to assert that* 

“ what is meant is that Doubt arises only when there is 
“ ‘ cognition of common characters ’ [and not that whenever 
“ there is such cognition Doubt must arise];—this will not 
“ be right; for as a matter of fact Doubt is found to arise 
“otherwise also; for instance, Doubt arises 
ar ' ' ’ “ when on finding mutually contradictory 

“ properties! co-existing in the same thing, one fails to com- 
“ prehend the real character of that thing; as we find in the 
‘‘ case of the * neutralised ’ probans. (e,4) Lastly, the 
“ property which subsists in only one thing cannot be called 
‘‘ ‘ common’; and (in the case of Doubt, with regard to Man 
“ and Post, for instance) the property ( tallness ) is perceived 
“ as subsisting in only one thing (the Post;) and certainly that 
“ which subsists in only one thing cannot be called ‘ common.’ 

Sutra (2) 

(/) “Nob from the cognition of diversity of opinions, 

OB FROM THAT OF UNCERTAINTY.” 

JBhasya on Su. (2) 

[P. 60, L. 13 to P. 61, L. 2.] 

(1) “Doubt does not arise either from ‘ diversity of 
“ opinions ’ only, or from ‘uncertainty’ only ; in fact Doubt 

* The reading in lines 19—21 of the Text is not quite satisfactory in either of 
the two editions. The Benares edition reads < ’ in line 19 as well as in 

li 21 ; the Bib. Ind. edition reads 1 wurcur;*’ in i, lp, and < > ; n ], 21. 

The right reading apparently is simply ‘ wrsrm.W ’ in 1. 19 (as read in the Bib. 

Ind. edition) and < ’ In 1. 21 (as found in the Benares edition). 
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“ appears in a man who knows of the ‘diversity of opinions’;— 

“ similarly it appears in one who is cognisant of the 
“uncertainty.’* (2) Or, how coaid any Doubt arise from 
“ the certain cognition of the fact that ‘ some people think 
“ that the Soul exists, while others think that it does not 
“ exist’? Similaily.t in regard to the ‘uncertainty of per- 
“ ception’ (which has been held in Su. 1-1-23, to be a cause 
“ of Doubt). What happens in the case, of uncertainty is 
“ that the observer duly recognises that there can be no certainty 
“ as to the thing being perceived (actually cognised as pos- 
l< sessed of a certain character) and also that there is no 
“ certainty as to its being not perceived (actually cognised 
“as not possessing a certain character); and when each of 
“ these facts is duly cognised, there can be no DoubtJ 

Vartika on Su. 2. 

[P. 185, L. 6 to L. 7.] 

‘‘ The arguments put forward above serve also to preclude 
“ the view that Doubt arises from the cognition of difference 
“ of opinions and from that of uncertainty . Doubt arises from 
“ the cognition of difference of opinion and frorn that of un¬ 
certainty, and not merely from ‘ difference of opinion’ and 
“ ‘uncertainty.’ 

Sutra (3). , 

(<?) “ Also because in a .case op Diversity op opinion 

•THERE IS CERTAINTY OP CONVICTION. 

Bhasya on Sit. (3). 

[P. 61; L. 4, L. 6]. 

“ That whicli you regard to be a case of ‘ diversity of 
“ opinions’ is a case of certain conviction ; it represents the 
** certain conviction of two persons in regard to two opposite 
“ ideas [one man being certain of the existence of the Soul 

* The Bhasyachandra Bays that this Purvapakea emanates from one who does 
not tightly comprehend" the meanings of the two terms 1 vipratipatti ’ and ‘ anyavas- 
iky, as contained in Su. 1-1-23, and hence denies the fact of Doubt proceeding from these. 

(And here also in the Bhasya, the statement of the P.nrvapaksa (1) proceeds on 
the basis of the term 1 upapa^ti ’ being taken to signify mere presence , while that 
in (2) is based upon ‘ upapatti ’ signifying cognition. 

t gives better sense—and is found in the Puri Mss. as also in three other Mss. 

t The Bhasyachandra interprets ‘ upalxbdhi ’ as means of cognising a thing as 
possessing a character," and ‘anupalabdhi ’ as a means of cognising it as not possessing 
it. So that in eases of uncertainly all that the observer feels is that there is neither 
any proof nor disproof of a certain fact ; and what this means is that the man will 
have no idea at all, and not that he will have a doubt. 
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“ while the other is certain of its non-existence, each man 
“ having a firm conviction in regard to his own opinion, 

“ which is contrary to the opinion of another person.]. So 
“that if Doubt arose from‘diversity of opinions, ’ it would 
“ arise also from ‘ certain conviction' (which is absurd). 

Vartiki on Su. (3)„ 

[P. 185, L. 8.] 

“ As there is certainty of conviction in the case of what 
“ you call ‘diversity of opinions,’ it is not a case of ‘ diversity 
“ of opinions ’ at all [That would be a case of real ‘ diversity 
“ of opinions’where the two opinions are held by the same 
“ man, and not when they are held by different men; as 
“ when one man holds that Soul exists and another holds 
“ that it does not exist; and it is only in the former case 
“ that the man would be in doubt], 

Sutra (4). 

(h) “ Further, because uncertainty itself is quite 

<S CERTAIN IN ITS UNCERTAIN CHARACTER [NO DoUBT 

CAN ARISE FROM IT’] 

Bhasya on Su, (4). 

[P.01, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

“ No Doubt can arise —this has to be added to the Sutra. 

“/The meaning is this:—If the Uncertainty (that has been herd 
“ to be the cause of Doubt) is, in itself, quite certain, then, 

“ inasmuch as there is certainty —it would not be a case of 
“ Uncertainty at all; s<5 that there should be no Doubt possible. 

“ If,.on the other hand, the Uncertainty*"^ not quite certain 
“ in its own character, this would mean that it is not a real 
“ Uncertainty at .all, being not certain in its uncertain 
“ character; and in this case also no Doubt should arise.” 

Vartika on Su. (4). 

[P. 185, LI. 10-11]. 

“ Inasmuch as every Uncertainty must be certain in its 
“ own character, there can be no real Uncertainty at all (from 
which Doubt would arise). 

# The printed text reads ‘ vyavastha ’, but the sense requires ‘ avyavasthn 
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Sutra (5). 

(/) “ Lastly, Doubt would never cease ; inasmuch 

AS THE PROPERTY (WHOSE COGNITION GIVES RISE TO THE 

“ Doubt) continues to exist.” 

Bhasya on Sil, (5). 

[P. 61, L. 12 to 14.J 

“ You told that Doubt arises from, the cognition of a 
“ common property; now on this theory Doubt should be 
“ absolutely persistent ;* for inasmuch as the cognition of 
“ the common property (which is Ihe cause) does not cease 
“ to exist, there should be no cessation ohtlie Doubt (which is 
“ the effect). As a matter of fact, eyen while one is pondering 
“ over a certain thing (the Post', for instance), this thing does 
„ not cease to be known as possessing the (common) property 
“ (Tallness for instance, whose perception may have given 
“ rise to Doubt); in fact it always retains that property [so 
‘‘that when the cause is there, the effect, in the shape of 
“ the Doubt, must be there also]. 

Vartika on Su. (ft). 

[P. 185, LI. 13-14.] 

“ Suoh causes as the ‘ common property ’ and the like 
“ being persistent in the thing, Doubt should be eternal; 
“ such is the meaning of Sutra. ” 


Bhasya on Sn. (6). 

[P. 6), L. 14 to P. 64, L. 6.] 

To the above detailed Objection (embodied in Sutras 
hanta 1—5), the following is the reply briefly stated 
* ' (in one SQtra)— 

Sulrci J'fl). 

When Doubt is held to arise only from such 
COGNITION AS HAS BEEN DESCRIBED (iN Sit. 1-1-23) AS 
NOT APPREHENDING THE SPECIFIC CHARACTER OF ANY ONE 
OBJECT,f —THERE IS NO POSSIBILITY OF EITHER THERE BEING 


° 1. E It should continue even when the distinguishing feature of any one thing 
would be clearly perceived. 

f Though this is a qualification of Doubt, it may be regarded as qualifying the 
•Source of Doubt also— Bhasyachandra. 
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no Doubt at alb, or of thebe arising a Doubt that 

WOULD BE UNCEASINGLY PERSISTENT.* (Su. 6). 

There arises no such contingency as that no Doubt should 
arise, or that (when arisen) the Doubt should never cease.f 
“ How so ? ’’ 

(a) Well, it lias been argued by the Purvapaksin (Bhucya 
P. 00, L. 2) that ‘ what is the cause of Doubt is the cognition 
of the common property, and not the common property 
itself —and this is quite true. “ Why then is not this 
Bta P 6 9 fact clearly mentioned (in the Sutra) ? ” For 

... the simple reason that this is already implied 

in the term * vishesapeksah’; ‘ in which the definite cognition 
of the specific character of any one object is wanting ’ (Su. 
1-1-23). By the ‘ apeksa ’ of the ' specific character’is meant 
the wanting to know it and this is real and effective (and 
possible' only while the specific character is not perceived ; 
and when the Sutra does not use the term ‘ samnnadharma- 
pehsah ’, ‘ wanting the cognition of the common property’; 
this omission means that there is no wanting of the cognition 
of the common property ; and this no wanting would be pos¬ 
sible only when there is direct cognition of the common 
property ; so that by the force of this (.omission Cf the wanting 
of the cognition of the common property] it is implied that 
there is cognition of the common property, from which cogni¬ 
tion the Doubt arises. § As a matter or fact however, the 
Purv ipaksa argument is set aside by the presence of the 
term ‘upapatti’ itself in the Su. (1-1-23) : What the Sutra 
says is that Doubt arises from the' upapatti ’ of the common 
property ; and there can be no upapatti of a thing apart from 
the cognition of its existence ; for a common property whose 
existence is not cognised would be as good as non-exis¬ 
tent. Then again [even granting that the term ‘ upapatti ’ 
denotes mere presence, and not cognition of existence ], a 
term that expresses an object also generally denotes the 

* The Nyayasutravirarana explains the term ‘ vishecapelsah ’ of this Sutra to 
mean 1 depending upon such peculiar cironmstanees as the non-realisation of the diffi¬ 
culties caused by the remoteness of the object (and such other conditions which 
obstruct the correct perception of it)’. 

f is the correct reading as found in both Pnri MSS. ‘ Doubts of 

any one kind cannot go on appearing unceasingly ’— Bhasyachandm. 

J T.E. 1 The absence of its Knowledge ’—says the Bhdsyachandra. 

§ This answer to the P urcupahsa proceeds on the admission that the word 
* upapat ti ’ in Su. 1-1-23 means presence— the meaning assigned to the term by the 
Purvapaksin. ' The real answer however is that the term ‘upapatli ’ itself means 
cognition ; and this answer follows in the next sentence. 
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cognition of tliat object; e. g. when in ordinary parlance 
people say, ‘fire is inferred from smoke’, what this 
assertion is understood to mean is that ‘ Fire is inferred 
from the perception of smoke’; and why is it so ? Simply 
because fire is inferred only when one has perceived the 
smoke, and, not while he does not perceive it; and yet in 
the 'said assertion, we do not find the term ‘ perception 
though everyone admits that that is what the assertion means; 
from which it is clear that the person who hears and under¬ 
stands the said assertion admits that a term expressing 
the objeci also denotes the cognition of that object. Similarly 
in the case in question, the term ‘common property ’ may 
be taken to denote the cognition of the common property. 

(b) It has been urged in the Ptirvapahsa y Uhasya, F. 60, 
LI. 5-6) that—‘‘No doubt is found to arise at the time 
that the observer has the idea ‘ I perceive a property 
common to these two things wherein there is an apprehen¬ 
sion of the property and the things possessing it."*—But 
what is here asserted refers to what is perceived before 
• the appearance of Doubt),—the idea present in the observer’s 
mind (at the time that Doubt appears) being in the 
following form—‘I am perceiving now a property that is 
common to two things known to me (perceived by me be¬ 
fore),—and I am not perceiving any property that belongs to 
any one of them specifically,—how may I find some such 
specific property whereby I may be certain as to one or the 
other?’’—and certainly adoubt in this form does not cease mere¬ 
ly on the perception of a common property bringing to the 
mind that property and the thing possessing that pr pc -ty. 

(<;) Thirdly, it has been urged (B/iasyn, F. 60, L 6) that—. 
“ Doubt with regard to one thing cannot arise from the 
certain conviction with regard to another.”—This could be 
rightly urged only against one who holds the view that mere 
certain conviction with regard to one thing is the causeof 
Doubt [and we do not holdany such view+j. 


*Tbe printed text spoils the passage by wrong punctuation it should read as— 
vagwt ?fst The Puri MS. <A’ reads ‘ 53TJ5TH ’ 

instead of ‘ saWMt ’ as in the printed text, and this is more in keeping with the form 
in which this statement lias appeared in the Purvapalesa — Bhdsya, P. 60, LI. 5-6. 

Puri MS. 1 B’reads as in the printed text. 

The Tatparya has explained Br*bf??5T as equivalent to the Bhdsya- 

chandra, construes thus—‘ 

RaSSt ‘you have assumed that the Doubter’s direct appre¬ 
hension is the cause of Doubt and then urged that &c. &c. ’ * 

f Our view being that Doubt arises regarding a thing with specific properties, 
when what is perceived is only a thing as possessing properties common to mure 
than one thin ^Bh^yaohandra. <EJ < Dh.U±IlA. 
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(d) Fourthly, it has been urged ( Bhasyct , P. 60, L 8) 
that—“(From the certain cognition of common property. 
Doubt cannot arise) as in this case there would not be that 
affinity between cause and effect (which is essential)*’-— 
Bub what constitutes the ‘ affinity between cause and effect 
is only the fact that the presence and absence of the effect 
are in accordance with the presence and absence of the cause; 
and further, when between two things it is found that if one 
comes into existence the other aho comes into existence, and 
if the former does not come to existence, the latter also does 
not come into existence,—then the former is called the 
Bha P 63 ‘ cause ’ ar *d the latter the ‘ effect this is what 

constitutes another affinity ’ or ‘homogeneity’ 
(between cause and effect); t and certainly there is this 
‘affinity’ between Doubt and its cause (the perception of 
Common Property).! 

(e) The above reasoning also serves to answer the Purva - 
pa/csa argument urged in (Bhotya, P. 60, L. 10), that no 
Doubt can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things. 

( f ) It has been urged by the Purvapaksin (under Stt. 2) 
that—‘ No Doubt can arise from the.-Cognition of either 
diverse opinions or ‘uncertainty. ”—Now our answer to this 
is that, (as regards the case of Diverse opinions) when the 
Doubt appears, the idea present in the observer's mind is as 
follows—‘ From two contradictory statements I find the thing 
to be possessed of contradictory properties,— and I do nob 
know of any specific circumstance attending it,—nor do I 


* The certain cognition of common property apprehends the presence of such 
property ; while Doubt apprehends the absence of each property ; and no affinity is 
possible between two such heterogeneous cognitions ;—this is the meaning of the 
Purvapaksa-BhSsyachandra. 

t According to the Bhasyachandra, these are two affinities pointed out here 
as expressed in the translation. It may however be simpler to take the second 
as ouly explanatory of the fh st ; the only affinity consisting in the fact that the 
presence and absence of the one are in accordance (simultaneous) with the presence 
and absence of the other ; that is to say, the affinity consists in the fact that when 
one comes into existence, the other also does the same &c. &c. 

| The Vartika does not accept this view of ‘affinity’ ; according to it the 
homogeneity between Ooubt and its cause in the shape ot the Cognition of common 
property consists in the fact that in both the Cognition of specific properties is 
wanting. The Tatparya adds that according to the view expressed in the Bh&sya, 
the case of all eternal causes would be excluded ; as they never come into existence 
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perceive any such, whereby I could be certain with regard 
to one or the other of the two properties,—what specific 
circumstance could there be, whereby I could become certain 
with regard to one or the other'?—And such being the 
well-known form of the Doubt brought about by the 
Diversity of Opinions (as helped by the non-cognition of 
special conditions), it cannot be rejected simply bv reason 
of the comprehension (by the third party) of the diversity 
of opinions.* The same holds good also with regard to 
what has been urged against Doubt arising from the* uncer¬ 
tainty in regard to perception and non-perception f [In 
this case also the particular'form in which the Doubt appears 
makes it clear that it arises from the cognition of uncertainty 
as helped by the non-cognition of special circumstances. 
And this Doubt also cannot be rejected merely by reason 
of the cognition of uncertainty]. 

(o) It has been urged (in Su. 55) that—“ Because there is 
certainty of conviction in the case of Diversity of opinions 
(no Doubt can arise from this latter).”—Now what is held 
to be the can^e of Doubt is the Cognition of that which 
is denoted by the term * Diversity of opinions,’ this Cognition 
being wanting in the conception of any specific character 
(favouring any one of the opinions); and certainly it is not 
fair to discard the view merely by thrusting a different name 
(to what is meant by ‘diverse opinions ’) ; that is to say, the 
term * diverse opinions’ stands for contradictory assertions 
with regard to one and the same thing ; what gives rise to 
Doubt is the Cognition (by the third party, the enquirer) of 
such assertions, as helped by the non*cognition of any special 
circumstances (in favour of one or the other); and it cannot 
cease to give rise to doubt merely by your giving to it a 
different name; so that this argument of the Purvapaksin 
can only delude the ignorant. J 

* gives no sense. The Pnri MSS. reads fataUTTFmvafirTra. The 

meaning is that the presence of Doubt in the mind of the observer, the third party, 
is not incompatible with his comprehension of the fact that these two persons hold, 
two different opinions on this point. ftfUUPnptT: i bra- 

ra a racked wr *wtfcr«tf'3«w^t!r n f*r<nmg' sppi; — phasyacjiandra. 

f ‘ Perception ’ here stands for 1 proof in support’ and 1 non-perception for ‘ proof 
agrinst’ ; there is 1 uncertainty ’ in regarding these when-the observer does not find 
either ; and this certainly gives rise to Doubt— Bhasyachandra. 

J It is true that the individual upholder of each of the diverse opinions has a 
certain conviction on the point ; there is however no such conviction in the mind of 
the third party, who only hears these opinions expressed, and cannot find any special 
circumstances in favour of either. 

^HjdjtrLoTLLCXM-L 
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(h) It has been urged (under Su, 4) that—“ Because 
uncertainty itself is quite certain in its uncertain character 
(it cannot give rise to Doubt). ’’—Well, in arguing thus it is 
admitted that there is such a thing as the * Cause of Doubt, ’ 
and also that it is of the nature of ! uncertainty' essentially; 
all that is done is to g ve it a different name ‘ certainty, ’ 
(without denying the thing itself',—and this name' can 
apply to the said thing only in a sense different from its 
natural signification [ i.eUncertainty can be called ‘ certainty’ 
only in the sense of fixity, definiteness, and notin the sense 
of freedom from doubt f, and this assumption of a different 
name also is absolutely futile; fora certainty can never be 
‘uncertainty’, being as it is, ficed in its own (certain) 
character.* So that the assertion made by the Opponent 
does not deny the fact that Doubt is produced by the fact of 
perception and non-perception pertaining to both existence 
and non-existence (of the thing with regard to which the 
Doubt arises), as accompanied by the fact of a specific 
circumstance in favour of either not being available ;—and 
insofar as the said uncertainty is fixed in its uncertain 
character, it does not lose its own character; hence the 
* uncertainty ’ is admitted by (the Opponent’s own asser¬ 
tion;.—Thus it is found that even though a different name 

Bt) . p 64 is assumed, it does not prove anything 
different (from the conclusion to which excep¬ 
tion is meant to be taken). 

(i) It has also been urged (in Su. 5) that—-Doubt would 
never cease, as the property continues to persist’’.—But as a 
matter of fact, Doubt is produce 1, not merely by the common 
•property, etc. (whose persistence would mike the Doubt per¬ 
sistent)} but by the cognition of the common property, as 
accompanied by a, remembrance of the specific characters , (as 
shown under Su. 1-1-23); so that there is no possibility of 
the Doubt being unceasingly persistent. 

(/) Lastly, it has been urged by the Fhroapaksin (in the 
JBhdsya , P. dO, L. 10) that—“ Doubt never arises from the 
cognition»of the properties of any one out of two things ”. 

—This objection is not well taken ; for it has been distinctly 

° SomeMss., thePuri Mss. among them, read instead 

5T ; the former gives better sense ; and is also supported by the 

tihasyachandra, which construes the passage thus—wmfWT * 3<3 Uf — 

%sr u srsT and adds the explanation— 1 when a 

thing is endowed with its'own character, it cannot at the same time be said to be 
not endowed with it’. 
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stated (in Su. 1-1-23) that E)oubt is that wavering judgment 
which is wanting in the cognition of the specific character of a 
thing; and as the * specific character’ can only consist in the 
‘ property of one out of two tilings when there is a cogni¬ 
tion of such propertv, there can be no ‘ wanting in the cogni¬ 
tion pf the specific character ’ [and as such it would not be a 
Doubt at all). 

Vortika on Stt. (6). 

[P. 185, L. 15 to P. 188, L. 4] 

The reply to the Purvavakm is given in the next Sutra— 

* When Doubt is held to arise etc. etc. ’ [The sense of the reply 
may be thus explained)—The objection is not well conceived ; 
as it is clear that the objector has not understood the mean¬ 
ing of the original Sutra (1-1-23). 

For instance—( b )* it has been urged that— 11 No Doubt 
follows from the cognition of the property and the things 
possessing that property and for this objection there is no 
basis at all; as it is clear that the sense of the Sutra has not 
been grasped : We do not say that the cognised property 
(whose cognition is held to give rise to Doubt) is that of 
Var p 18 G the thing cognised; in fact, the idea in the 
mind of the observer is to the effect that—‘ I 
now perceive a property that is common to the things, Post 
and Man, which I have perceived previously ’. This same 
explanation also serves to set aside the objection taken by the 
Opponent (in Vartifca, P. 185, L. 2 (E 4) above] that—“ the 
property subsisting in one thing only cannot be called 
common etc. ” 

(<:) Secondly it has been urged that—“ The cognition of 
one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another thing. ” 
—This also is baseless ; for the simple reason that the view 
that is controverted has never been held by us. Some 
people offer the following answer to the objection under 

° The Vdrtitca does not aecept the interpretation of Su. (1), which in the BAusi/a 
we have marked as (a). 
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reference-—“ I do not mean that the other thing that produces 
Doubt may be any object in general; what I mean is that it is 
a particular kind of different thing; and to the question 
as to what is the peculiarity of that ‘ particular kind of 
different thing ’—our answer is that its peculiarity consists 
in its possessing the property perceived; so that our 
meaning is that when a property is perceived, there arises 
Doubt in regard to that partioular thing which possesses 
that property —and they proceed to point out that there 
is no such peculiarity in the case of Colour and Touch (where 
one is not a property possessed by the other) [and these two 
things are what have been cited by the Purvapalcsa Bliasya 
P, 60, L. 6].” But our opinion is that this is not an 
answer to the Purvapaksa-argument.* Why ? Because 
even so the thing does not cease to be ‘another thing what 
we mean is that the thing possessing the property is as much 
‘another thing’ in comparison to the property, as Colour is 
in comparison to Touch ; so that the explanation proposed 
does not do away with the objection that ‘ the cognition 
of one thing cannot produce Doubt in regard to another 
thing. ’ 

Our answer to this objection also is the same as before — 
that the view controverted is not held by us atall: We do not 
hold that the cognition of one thing (the property) produces 
doubt in regard to another thing in the shape of the thing 
possessing that property'what we do hold is that from the 
cognition of a thing possessiag a common property there arises 
Doubt with regard to that same thing, in so fair as concerns its 
specific distinctive features (not perceived at the tirne).f 

a The reading VTU*: I of the Bib. hid. edition is .not right ; the Benares 
edition supplies the reading W $?lf WSC97«»: 

t The translation follows the reading of the Benares edition fWift; the 

Bib. lnd■ Edition reads which means—‘ the Doubt arises with regard to 

that same things which is not perceived at the time as possessing its distinctive 
features’. The sense of the argument is the same in both oases. 
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(d) The next argument of the PUrvapa/csa has been urged 
on the basis of want of a affinity (Bhasya p. 60,11. 0-10);—but 
as a matter of fact there is affinity (between the cause, the 
cognition of a thing, and its effect, Doubt) in this that both 
are wanting in the apprehension of the specific character of 
anything: just as the specific character of a thing is not 
apprehended by the perception of common properties, so also 
it is not apprehended by Doubt also. By the statement—that 
* the presence of the effect follows from the effect of the 
cause’—the Bhasya, should be understood to moan that the 
said character or relation subsists between the cause and 
effect,—and not that the requisite * affinity ’ (in the particu¬ 
lar case in question) consists in that fact; as the character 
would apply to all effects (and not specifically to the parti¬ 
cular effect in question)—there being no effect whose presence 
ever follows except in the presence of the cause. 

(fi) ‘ The above reasoning ’, says the Bhdsya (P. 63, I. 2), 
1 also serves to answer the Purvapalcsa argument that no Doubt 
can arise from the cognition of the property of several 
things’; —that is Say, the answer that has been given in 

connection with the case of Doubt arising from the cognition 
of a common property applies also to the case of Doubt 
arising from the cognition of the property of several things. 

(e (1) The next argument of the Pdrvapalcsa (put 
forward in the Vdrtika) is that—“ no Doubt can arise with 
regard to things peroeived and not perceived This is not 
right; as it is clear that it proceeds from ignorance: 
We do not say that Doubt appears with regard to one thing, 
when what is definitely perceived is an entirely different 
thing; what we do mean is that when a thing is apprehended 
in a general vague form, there arises Doubt, the essence 
whereof lies in the fact that it does not definitely apprehend 
the specific character of any particular thing. 
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(e 2) It has been urged (by the Purvapaksin, in the 
Vartika) that—“ It 'often happens that even when there is 
cognition of common properties, no Doubt arises.” This also 
is not right; as it shows that the PurvapaJcsin does not 
understand what is meant by ‘common properties ’ (in the 
present connection). The character of being a product (cited 
by the Purvapaksin) is not a ‘common property 
in the sense in which this term has been used 
here; the term ‘ common property’ has been used here in a 
totally different sense; what is meant by a property being 
‘common’ (in the present connection) is that it subsists in 
the thing intended and also in things other than those 
homogeneous to that thing, and certainly the character of 
being a product cannot be called ‘common ’ in this sense. * 

( e 3) Next it has been urged (by the Purvapaksin in the 
Vartika) that—“ It is not right to assert that Doubt arises 
only when there is cognition of common properties, as Doubt 
is found to arise otherwise also.” This is not a right objec¬ 
tion ; as in the first place the case cited by the Purvapaksin 
is not admitted by us to be one of Doubt ; and secondly, the 
restriction objected to (that it is only when there is cognition 
of common properties that Doubt arises) is not accepted by 
us. That ‘ Doubt arises from the perception of mutually 
contradictory properties subsisting in the same thing’ is also not 
admitted by us,+ This same fact—that we do not mean to imply 
any restriction (as to Doubt arising only from the cognition 
of common properties)—also serves to set aside the Piirva- 
palcsa, objection that Doubt is often found to appear from 

* In tlie case of theTost and Man, the property of “"tallness ’ that is perceived is 
one that subsists in the Post, as well as the JlJan— the latter being entirely unlike the 
former ; in the case of being a product, it is found in Sound and only in things that 
are like it ; or else it would not be a true probans in proving tiie non-eternalit.y of 
Sound ; just- as Tallness cannot be a true probans in proving a thing to be a man or 
* post. 

f As all that happens in this ease is that there is no certainty of conviction 
in regard to any particular thing ; and there is no doubt as to its being ! this or that'; 
because the idea of the second thing does not necessarily come in ; and yet ibis is an 
essential factor in all doubt. 
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one’s failing to comprehend the real character of a thing. As 
a matter of fact, we do not admit of any such restriction as 
that Doubt arises only from the cognition of common pro¬ 
perties, and from no other causes; as we have stated (under 
SO. 1-1-23) that Doubt arises also from such other causes 
as the cognition of * anelcaclharma ’, (several properties of 
several objects). 

(f) This same answer also meets the Purvapa.ksa argument 
(urged in Su. 2) that —“ Doubt cannot arise from the 
cognition of diversity of opinions, or from that of uncer¬ 
tainty.” We do not hold that Doubt arises either from 
4 diversity of opinions ’ alone, or from * uncertainty ’ 
alone; nor do we hold that Doubt arises from ‘ uncer¬ 
tainty ’ ail;—in fact all that we have asserted (in 
Su. 1-1-23) is that the ‘ uncertainty attaching to perceptions 
and non-perceptions,’is a qualifying condition to what have 
been mentioned in the preceding words of the Sutra (as the 
causes of Doubt); so that the ‘ perception and non-perception’ 
are the cause of Doubt only as qualifying the preceding words, 
and not by themselves.. This is what is a clearly stated in 
the Sutra (1-1-23) itself. 

(g) It has been urged by the Purvapaksa (Su. S) that— 
“In a case of Diversity of Opinion there is certainty of con¬ 
viction.’’ Our answer to this is that a difference of names 
does not alter facts ; you apply the name c certainty of con¬ 
viction ’ to what is generally called ‘ Diversity of Opinion,’ 
on the basis of an entirely different fact; but that does not make 
it cease to be ‘ Diversity of Opinion’.* And so long as it is 
a case of ‘ Diversity of Opinion,’ it remains a source of Doubt. 

° It is called a case of 1 Diversity of Opinion ’ on the ground of its being recog¬ 
nised by an independent observer as representing the different views held by different 
persons ; the Purvapaksin applies to this the name ‘ certainty of conviction ’ in refer¬ 
ence to each of the opinions as held and expressed by its own exponent. It is true that 
lr J this latter sense we can call each opinion ‘certain conviction’, but that does not 
alter the fact that it is a case of ‘Diversity of Opinion’ for the uninterested third 
party. ' 
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(h) Ifc has been urged by the Piirvapalcsin (in Su. 4) 
that—“ Uncertainty itself being quite certain in its uncertain 
character, there can be no uncertainty at all.” Put this is 
not right; as it involves a self-contradiction. That is to say, 
you say that ‘there is no uncertainty’, and yet you add that 
‘uncertainty is certain in its uncertain character ’; this 
certainly involves a clear self-contradiction. Then again, it 
has to be borne in mind that the mere assigning of a different 
name, on the basis of a different fact, cannot do away with 
the real character of a thing ; whether you give a different 
name to a thing or not, the thing itself remains what it is.* 

(i) -It has been urged (in Su. 5) that—“Doubt would 
never cease, inasmuch as the property continues to persist.” 
This objection also is not well taken; as it shows that the 
meaning of the*S«/ra (1-1-23) has not been understood. The 
Sutra does not mean that Doubt arises singly from each of the 
factors mentioned—* Common Property ’ and the rest; what 
it does mean is that it arises from the cognition of com¬ 
mon property, as accompanied by the remembrance of'specific 
character, when there is uncertainty attaching to perception 
and non-perception ( i . e-, from all the factors collectively) ; 

Var p 188 an< ^ suc ^ ^ e ‘ n o ^ ie case there is no possibility 
of there being either no Doubt at all, or an 
unceasingly persistent Doubt. 

Lastly, it has been urged by the Purvapkasin (in the 
BhUsya, P, 60, L. 10) that—“ No Doubt can arise from the 
cognition of the property of either one of the things.” This 
objection also is not well conceived ; for the simple reason 
that (according to us also) no Doubt can arise from such 
cognition; in fact no Doubt ever arises from the cognition 
of the property of only one of the two things ; such a cognition 
always brings about certain conviction in regard to that 
thing. 

* So that you may call uncertainty, 1 certainty ’; but that does not do away with 
the uncertavity itself : and all that we hold is that ‘ uncertainty ’ gives rise to Doubt. 
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Stltra (7). 

Wherever there is Doubt, there is possibility of 

THE AFORESAID QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS. —(Su. 7). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 64, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

vVherever the Investigation carried on is preceded by 
Doubt,—either in a scientific Treatise or in a Controversy— 
the Opponent will try to deny the very existence of the Doubt 
(in the manner of the above Purvapaksa) ; and in that case 
be should be met with the answer (detailed above).* It is 
for this reason that, as pertaining to all Investigations, Doubt 
has been examined first of all. 

Vartika on SU. (7). 

Wherever there is Doubt Syc .,—says the Slilra, What is 
the sense of this Sutra? The sense is that it would not be 
right for a disputant to deny the existence of Doubt in regard 
to the point under discussion [as that would not lead him to 
the obtaining of the truth that he seeks]; in fact [he himself 
should take the Doubt as it stands; and] if his Opponent 
should try to show that there can be no Doubt in regard to 
the point at issue [in which case the Opponent will naturally 
make use of the PUrvapafcsa arguments detailed under 
Sutras 1 to 8],—he should then meet him with the Siddhanta 
arguments (detailed under Su. 6). It is this instruction that 
the Sutra is meant to impart to the pupil.f 

* The Ny&yasXtraoivarana remarks that this advice applies to the case of the ex¬ 
amination of every one of the sixteen categories ;—the examination of Pramana also 
is preceded by the doubt as to whether there are 2 or 3 or 4 Pramanas ond so forth ; 
in regard to every one of such Doubts, the Piirvapaksin may try to deny the 
very existence of Doubt; and then he is to be met in the manner explained here. 

f The Parishuddhi offers another interesting explanation of this Sutra. It takes 
it to be a sort of an explanation provided for the Sutra undertaking to enter into a 
thorough examination of Pramanas and a few other categories only, and omitting such 
others as Prayojann and the like. The Su. is taken to mean that a thorough examination 
is called for only in regard to matters in regard whereto there are doubts. As a matter 
of fact the nature of Prayojana antjkfche other categories, whose examination has been 
omitted, is fully known to all—from the learned philosopher down to ijie mere cow- 
herdess ; so that no thorough examination is necessary in their case. Then again, the 
method of examination employed in regard to Pramina, &c. may be applied to 
these other categories also ; this is what the seventh Sutra means—“ Whenever there 
is any doubt in regard to any category we should employ the method of exami¬ 
nation which consists of questions and answers." 

The Bhatyachandra remarks as follows—“ The Sutra is meant to be an advice 
to the Pupil to the fleet that it is not right-to deny the existence of Doubt as a 
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Section (2). 

Detailed Examination of Pramanas in General. 

[Sutras 1—19.] 

Bhasya. 

[P. 64, L. 10 to L. 13.] 

Next follows the detailed Examination of Pramcina .*— 
Sutra (8). 

“ Perception and the rest cannot be regarded 
as Instruments of Cognition, on account 

Purrajoaksa. 

OF THE IMPOSSIBILITY OF CONNECTING THEM 
WITH ANY OF THE THREE POINTS OF TIME.”- 

(Sutra 8).f 

“ The character of Instrument of Cognition cannot belong 
“ to Perception, &c., as it is impossible to connect them with 
“ any of the three points of time; that is to say, it is not 
“ possible for them either to precede or to synchronise 
“ with or to follow (the objects cognised).’’ $ 


preliminary accessory of all Discussion; the sense being that, inasmuch aa Doubt 
is such an accessory, whenever any Discussion is started, one should not meet it with 
the preliminary objection that the very Doubt, on which the Discussion proceeds, is 
not possible ; the right course is to supply answers to the questions raised. This 
advice being summed up in three verses:—‘The dull ignoramus and the man who has 
reached the highest pinacle of wisdom, these two persons are happy ; persons falling 
between these two extremes always suffer. (1) The man whose mind is in doubt is 
beset with difficulties at each step; freedom from Doubt represents highest bliss; this 
being the form of the Supreme Self. (2) For these reasons, you should listen to 
all theories, and then having raised questions in regard to these, you should enter in 
to the discussion with qualified persons and thereby ascertain the truth. (3). 

°In the ease of Doubt, it was necessary to alter the order in which the categories 
had been mentioned in Su. 1-1-1 ; because Doubt forms the starting-point of all 
investigations. Among the rest of the categories, there is no reason for dealing with 
any of them out of its proper place ; so the Author now takes up the examination 
of Pramana. There again, he begins with the examination of the character of Pra- 
mdna in general, before proceeding with the particular Pramanas. The Pramana, in 
general, may be defined as the Instrument of Cognition ; aud these instruments are 
Perception aud the rest.— Tdlparya. 

t The Sutra denies the very existence of Pramanas, on the ground that they do not 
prove the existence of these objects at any point of time— Bhdsyachandra. 

J The Tdtparya thus sums up the Pdrvapatcsa embodied in Sutras 8-11 :—This Ptir- 
vapaksa emanates from the Mdihyamika Bauddha, and may be explained as,follows :— 
Though our firm conviction is that nothing in the world can bear any investigation,— 
so that so far as we ourselves are concerned, Pramana also is a subject that, cannot 
bear any examination,—yet we proceed to show that Pramanas, as accepted by other 
people are untenable ; and this we shall show on the basis of those same Pramanas 
that are held by those same people; and thus it is a fault of the Pramanas 
themselves that they melt away by their own inner contradictions. The argument 
against Pramana may be thus formally stated—Perception and the rest cannot be 
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Vartilca on Stt. (8). 

[P. 188, L. 9 to L. 15.] 

Next comes the turn of Pramana ; and this we now pro¬ 
ceed to examine. “ What is there to be examined in this 

connection ; ” * In the first place, it is necessary to 

examine the very possibility (existence) of Pramanas ; there 
arises a doubt in our minds as to the very existence of Pra¬ 
manas as such, because we find in them properties indicative 
of both existence and non-existence, and we do not perceive 
in them any specific properties that would distinguish them 
from Prameya and the other categories. 

The Opponent denies that there is any doubt as to the 
existence or non-existence of Pramanas, and proceeds to 
elaborate the PUrvapalcsa view (that there is no such thing as 
‘ Pramana ’):— 

“ Perception and the rest cannot he regarded as Pramanas, 

“ as etc. etc .—that is to say, Pramanas do not 
Pfirvapaksa. . J ' 

“ serve their purpose (of proving the existence 

“ of their objects) at any of the three points of time.” 

Bhasya on Su. (9). 

[P. 64, L. 18 to L. 17.] 

“ What lias been stated above in a general way is next 
explained in detail (by the PUrvapaksin) — 

Siltra (9). 

‘‘ Ip the Pramana exists already before (the 
object), then perception cannot be produced by the 

regarded as Pramana, because they cannot prove or indicate the presence of their 
objects at any point of time,—anything that does not prove its object at any time 
is not regarded as Pramana, lor instance, the conception of Hare's Horns Percep¬ 
tion, &c., are such—therefore they cannot be regarded as Pramana." 

It is interesting to compare this statement of the Madhyamika view with the 
Vedanta new expressed in Khandanakhandakhadya , Trans. Vol. I Para. 79. 

0 All parties admit of certain Pramanas, for the establishing of their own views ; 
as in the absence of Pramanas, no view can be established. A man who has no 
view of his own to establish cannot be regarded either as a wise man, or as an inves¬ 
tigator. So that what Pramanas must be known to all intelligent man ; what is there 
to be examined in this connection ?—This is the meaning of the questioner.— 
Tdtparya. 
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CONTACT OF THE SENSE-OBGAN WITH THE OBJECT,”— 

(Su. 9.)* 

“ Perception is the Cognition of snch objects as Odour and 
“the rest; if this Perception (Pramana) exists already, and 
“ Odour, &c., come into existence after it, then the Perception 
“ cannot be said to be produced by the contact (with the 
“ sense-organ) of those things, Odour, &e.” f 

Varlika °n Sit. (9). 

[P. 188, L. 18 to L. 2.] 

“ If the Pramdna exists already, Sfo. Sfc. —says the Sutra— 
“ the Perceptional Cognition cannot be produced by the 
“ contact of the sense-organ with the object; so that what has 
“been declared in the Sutra (1-1-4) becomes stultified; 
“ that is to say, if the cognition (Perce ption) exists already, 
“ before the Object, tlieu the contact of that object cannot 
“ be its cause ; and this would be contrary to what has been 
“ declared before—that ‘ Perception is Cognition produced by 
“ thecontact of the Sense-organ with the Object’ (Su. 1.1. 4).” 

Sutra (10). 

“If the Pramana combs into existence after 
(the Object), THEN THE EXISTENCE of THE OBJECr OF 
Cognition cannot be dependent upon Pbamanas*— 

(Su. 10). 

Bhasya on Su. (10). 

[P. 65, LL. 2—3]. 

“ While the Pramana does not exist, by whose instru- 
•* mentality would the thing be cognised, and thereby bs- 
“ come the object of cognition? It is only when a thing is 
“ cognised by the instrumentality of Pramanas, that it comes 
“ to be known as * prameya’, object of cognition. 

° The meaning of the Sfitra is as follows—As a matter of fact, Pramana is an 
Instrument, and the Instrument is a particular kind of substance accompanied 
by a certain action or operation; neither the operation alone nor the substance 
alone can be called ‘ Instrument’ ; if then, this substance, along with the operation of 
bringing about the cognition, is already there, beforo the object has come iuto 
existence,—then the said cognition cannot be regarded as brought about by a 
contact with that object.— Bhasyachindm. 

f I. E. The Substance can have no connection with the operation (which is 
absurd)—says the Bhasyachandra. Puri MS. A. has a lacuna here : it omits from 
Bti&iya, P, 61, L. 11 to P. 66, Li 8. 
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Vartika on Su. (101.* 

[P. 189, L. 2 to L. 4] 

*“ If the Pratnana &c.—says the Sutra. That is to say, 
“ this would involve the absurdity that a thing may be 
H called ‘object of cognition’ without being operated upon 
“ by Pramanas. As a matter of fact, the object of cognition 
“ cannot come into existence, cannot attain its true character, 
“ except with the help of Pramanas; but (if the Pramani 
“ were to come into existence after the object) the existence 
“ of the object uf cognition could not be dependent upon Pra- 
“ manas.” 

Sutra (11) 

‘‘If the two come into existence simultaneously, 

THEN, INASMUCH AS EACH COON1TION TS RESTRICTED TO 
ITS OWN OBJECT, THERE CAN BE NO SEQUENCE AMONG C0C1NI- 
TIONSi”t (Su, 11). 

Bhasya, 

[P. 65, L. 6 to L. 11] 

<( If it be held that the Pramdna and its Object both 
“ come into existence at the same time,—then, inasmuch 
as all cognitions pertain to their own particular object, 

“ it would be possible for them to come into existence 
at the same time; and therefore, inasmuch as each 
‘‘ cognition is restricted to its own object , there can 

“ be no necessity of sequence among cognitions. As a matter 
“ of fact, all these cognitions are found to appear with 
“ regard to their objects, one after the other; but this 
“ sequence would not be necessary (if the cognition and its 
“ object were to appear at the same time). And further, 

° Though the existence of a thing, by itself, does not depend upon Pramanas, yet 
its existence as object of cognition, as Prameya, depends entirely upon the operation 
of the Pramanas ; a thing cannot be the object of cognition until that cognition has 
come about, and the cognition can come about only by the operation of the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition _ 1 In this Sutra, 1 Pramana ’ stands for the Instrument along with 

its operation ; and 1 Prameya' for the object as bearing the operation. Hence the 
meaning is that'unless the Instrument, along with the operation of Cognition exists 
beforehand, there can be no possibility of the 1 object ’ bearing that operation. [That 
is, a thing cannot be 1 PramSna ’ in the absence of 1 Pramana ’].— Bhasyachandra. 

f ‘Cognition ’ in this Sitra stands for 1 PramSna which as explained before, 
stands for the means of cognition, and also the cognition itself. 
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“ [even if sucli sequence be not considered essential] tliia 
“ simultaneity of cognitions would contradict what has been 
“ declared (under Su 1-1-16) to the effect that ‘ the presence 
“ of the Mind is indicated by the non-simultaneity of cogni- 
“ tions. ’ 

“ The aforesaid are the only three possible alternatives in 
“ regard to the existence (or relation) of Pramana and its Ob- 
“ ject; and every one of them has been found to be untenable ; 
“ so the conclusion is that Perception and the rest cannot 
“ be regarded as* Pramana 

V nr Ok a on SB. (11). 

(P. 189, L. 8 to L. 10). 

“ If the two were simultaneous fye. —says the Sutra. If 
“ Cognitions ( Pramanas) and their Objects were to synchro- 
“ nise, then cognitions would have to be held to appear 
“ simultaneously ; and this would be against what we actually 
“ find to be the case ;—cognitions are, as a matter of fact, 
“ always found to appear one after the other. Further, such 
“ a view would also involve self-contradiction : it would be 
“ contrary to what has been declared in regard to * non- 
“ simultaneity ’ of cognitions being indicative of the Mind 
“ (in Su. 1-1-16)". 


Bhasya. 

Si(Id hanta. 

[P. 65, L. 11 toP. 66, L. 19]. 

The answer to the above is as follows :— 

* As a matter of fact between what is called the 'cause 
or instrument . of apprehension’ and what the 1 object 
of apprehension', there being no restriction as to the former 
coming into existence either before, or after, or simul¬ 
taneously with the latter, we take each case on its own 
merits, Just as ue find it, and assert accordingly (either 
precedence or sequence or simultaneity of the one or the other).' 

That is to say, in some cases the Cause of Appre¬ 
hension appotus first, and then its object ; e. g. in the case 
of the apprehension of things coming into existence while 

* We have here certain passages printed iu thicker type;—see in this connection 
our note on Su. 15, below. The whole o£ the italicised portion occurs as a Sutra in 
tte ^5inT3 attached to Puri MS. B, The Bhciiyachandra also appears to regard 
this first passage as a Sutra. 
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tlie Hun is shining [in -which case the sunlight, which is 
the cause of the perception, is already there, when the things 
are coining into existence]*;—in other cases the Object 
appears before and the Cause of its apprehension afterwards; 
e. g. when the lamp (just lighted) illumines, and makes 
perceptible, things already in existence;—in other cases 
Bha P 66 a g a * n the Cause of apprehension and its Object 
come into existence together; e. g. when the 
.apprehension of fire is brought about by means of smoke, f 
Now 1 Pramdna ’ is the name of the cause of apprehension , 
and ‘ Prameya ’ that of the Object of apprehension ; so 

that (as shown above), there being no restriction as to 
exact precedence or sequence or simultaneity between the 

two, we have to take each case just as we find it.£ So 

that there is no ground for the entire denial (of Pramanas) 
(which you have put forward); specially in view of the fact 
that you yourself admit the (efficiency of) Pramanas in 

general (in the shape e. g. of your own words) and then go 
on to deny the efficiency of all particular Pramanas § 

IjSecondly, as the grounds on which the names Pramdna ’ 
and ‘Prameya ’) are based pertain to all three points of time, 
the name also should be accepted as such. That is to say, it 

• The printed text puts the stop wrongly after WST5J it should be after 
; the Puri MSS. reads JTO.H which gives better 

sense. 

f The apprehension of fire synchronises with the apprehension of smote. 

$ ‘ Such is the sense of the Sutra’—says the Bhdo/achandra ; and from this it 
appears that the passage containing the term vibhagavachatianl constitutes a Sutra. 

§iag of the printed text appears difficult to construe. What the Purvapaksin 

has done is to take no account of the particular facts of each case and has roundly 
denied the efficiency of all Pramanas promiscuously ; so that the correct word 
would appear to be vtifosrstt. The mistake may be due to the mis-reading of tag for 
g and W being very nearly alike in Marthili and Bengali characters. But the 
Bhdsyachandra accepts the reading e^g fetwyn and supplies a reasonable explanation ; 
which has been adopted in the translation. It remarks that the passage points out 
an inconsistency (ryaghata) on the part of the Purvapaksin. He denies all Pramanas, 
but certainly acceptshis own word embodying this denial as a very valid Pram ana. 

[The italicised portion occur, as Sutra in the attached to Puri MS. B. The 

Bhasyachandra remarks—This refers to the following argument ot the opponent— 
“ There are four kinds of basis for the application of verbal names ; these being— 
1) the presence of Genus i.e. this is a 1 Cow ’ 1 this is a Brahmana ’ &c.; (2) Presence of 
Quality ; ‘the cow is white’, ‘the Brahmana is patient'-, (3) Presence of certain 
things ; ‘ the Brahmana has a stick'-, and (4) Presence of action ; ‘this is a 
doer’, ‘this a cogniser’ and so forth. So that the name ‘Pramana’ also must have 
for its basis the actual presence of the action of apprehension at the same time ; and 
it is therefore not right to say ‘the Prameya is apprehended by the Coyniser, by- 
means of the Pramdna’ —The answer to this, given in the Bhasya, is that tiie appli¬ 
cation of the name is not based upon the actual presence of the action a* the lime; it is 
based upon the potentiality of the thing to bring about the action; e.g. we speak of 
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basbeen urged (in Su. 10) that—“if the Pramaua be held 
to come into existence after the Prameya, then, at the time 
that the Pramana is non-existent, (t. e. not actually bringing 
about the apprehension at that time) the object could not 
be called ' Prameya ’; as it is only when an object is actually 
apprehended at the time by means of Pramdm that it is known 
as * Prameya ’ ” *;—but as a matter of fact, the application 
of the name ‘ Pramana ’ is due to the fact of what is so named 
being the cause of apprehension (i. e. being endowed with the 
potentiality of bringing about the cognition), and this fact 
pertains to all three prints of time; for instance, [when 
we give the name ‘ Pramana ’ to the cause of appre¬ 
hension] we make use of either of the three expressions ‘ thi3 
has brought about the apprehension (therefore it is Prama - 
na) ’, or * this brings about the apprehension whence it is 
Pramana ); or this witl bring about the apprehension (hence it 
is Pramana); so that the grounds of the naming pertaining to 
all three points of time—past, present and future—, the name 
also should be taken as pertaining to all points of titne.f 
So that when we apply the name 1 Pramana ’, what is meant 
is that the object lias been apprehended (in the past)by its 
means, or that the object is apprehended by its means 
(in the present), or that the object wild be apprehended 
by its means (in the future); similarly when we apply 
the name ‘ PramSya ’, what is meant is that it has been 
apprehended, or that it is apprehended, or that it will be appre¬ 
hended by its means. Such being the case, an object can 
very well be known as ‘ prameya ’ when we have such ideas 
as ‘ the apprehension of this thing will be brought about by 
the right cause [Pramana, when it comes into existence]’, 

* this will be apprehended’, and so forth. If this applicabil¬ 
ity of a name on the basis of the possibility of the 
requisite operation at all three points of time is not 
admitted, then much of ordinary usage would be impos¬ 
sible. That is to say, if one were not to admit the 

the ‘cook’ though he is only going to do the cooking-, or we say ‘the cook is bathing’, 
where even though the action present is that of bathing , yet the name applied to the 
man is ‘Cook’. This ‘potentiality ‘consists in the mere form of the thing concerned, 
as aided by the necessary accessories. 

inrr% is the reading of all manuscripts but one, as also of the two 
Puri MSS. ; we have adopted this ; specially as qf<r JTkT% of the printed text does not 
give good sense. 

f And when in defining ‘Pramina’ we have said that it is what actually brings 
about the cognition— it is only by way o-f an illustration; and we do not mean to 
restrict the name pramana only to what actually at the time brings about Cognition— 
Bhiisyachandra. 
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application of names as described above, for him no stich 
expressions would be possible as—■* bring a cook, he will 
do the cooking’, ‘ bring in a wood-cutter, he will do the 
cutting.’ 

Further, the assertion (made in Su. 8) that—* Perception 
and the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments cf Cogni¬ 
tion, on account of the impossibility of connecting them 
with any of the three points of time ’—apparently denies 
all ‘ Pramana ’ entirely;—the person making such an 
assertion should be asked — what do you mean to ac¬ 
complish by this denial ? Do you mean to set aside the 
possibility or very form (of the Pramanas, Perception, &c.)? 
Or, to make known their impossibility or absence of any 
form? If the former, then the possibility or form of the* 
Pramapas is admitted [as it is only what exists that can 
be set aside), —and the possibility or form being there. 
Perception and the other Pramanas cannot be denied entirely. 
If, on the other hand, the denial is meant to make known 
their impossibility, then the denial itself becomes endowed 
with the character of * PramUnn ’ (Instrument of Cognition, 
being that which makes known things); * as the denial be¬ 
comes the cause or instrument of the Cognition of the ‘ impos¬ 
sibility of Pramapas.’ 

[Even knowing this inconsistency, the Opponent asks]— 
“What then?”. The answer comes in the next Sutraj. 

Vartika on the Siddhdnta-Bhasya. 

[Page 189, L 10 to P. 191, L. 16.] 

The answer to the Pilroapaksu is as follows :— 

‘ Between the cause of apprehension and the object of appre¬ 
hension there is no restriction as to the former coning into 
existence either before or after or simultaneously with, the 
latter ’—says the Bhasya (P. 65, L. 12);—which means that 
what has been put forward as the Probans in the Puroapaksa 
argument [viz. impossibility of connecting them with any of 
the three points of time —Su. 8, i. e., the impossibility of their 
making things known at any point of time] is open to the 
fallacy of being asiddha,’ * unknown,’ * not admitted by all 
parties.’ 

* OTW Ktgtlie reading of all Mas, save one, gives better sense than QTOlTTg : 
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Further, the Purvapaksiu has stated his proposition in 
the form —‘ Perception and the rest are not instruments of 
Cognitions ’; and this statement involves a contradiction in 
its own terms; as the proposition can only mean that ‘ Per¬ 
ception and the rest do not indicate the existence of their 
objectsand this involves a self-contradiction* (self-stulti¬ 
fication) on the part of. the Puroapalcsin. How ? Well, 
to call them ‘ Perception and the rest ’ and then to say that 
‘ they do not indicate the existence of things,’ certainly involves 
a self-contradiction; just as when one makes the assertion 
‘ this thing is not known,’ to call it ‘this thing’ and then to 
say ‘ it is not known ’ involves a self-contradiction; f in the 
same manner there is self-contradiction when you call them 
‘ perception, &c.,’ and then assert that ‘ they do not indicate 
the existence of things; ’ how else (i. e., if they do not 
indicate the existence of things) can they be called ‘ Percep¬ 
tion, &c.’ ? Certainly the names ‘ Perception ’ &c. are meaning¬ 
less unless there is an indication of the existence of things. 

Then again [what the Purvapalesin does is to deny a 
certain character, that of being Pramana, in regard to Per¬ 
ception &c. ? and] when you deny a certain character to 
Perception, &c., it means that these * Perception &c.’ them¬ 
selves you admit; that is to say, when you say that ‘ Percep- 

* rsni vr *VT5tT: as found in Bib. Iud. edition is the correct reading ; not 
Tgsf ^ srvTH : as in the Benares edition. 

f The ‘ self-contradiction ’ meant by the Vartilca is that between calling them 
‘ Perception and other Pramanas ’ and saying that they do not indicate the existence 
of things.’ The Tdtparya explains the ‘ vyaghata ’ differently:—The Purvapaksin 
apparently puts forward an inference to prove his proposition that Perception, &c., 
cannot be regarded as Pramana ; in putting forward this inference, he ipso facto 
admits the fact of inference being a Pramana ; and this is certainly notin keeping 
with the proposition he sets himself to prove. An inference can prove a conclusion 
only after it has itself acquired the position of a Pramana. The proposition makes 
this impossible how then can an inference, under such circumstances, prove any¬ 
thing. This is how the Purvapaksin has stultified himself. This also comes in the 
Vartika later on, top of P. 190. This is the Vyaghita dedused by the Bhasya- 
ckandra also. 
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lion and the rest are not possessed of the character of Pra¬ 
mana,’ you do not deny the .* Perception, &c.’ themselves; 
what you deny is only their particular character, that of being 
Pramana. * 

“ But inasmuch as an abstract quality can never subsist 
by itself. Perception, &c., themselves are denied ; that is te 
say, when we say ‘ Perception and the rest are not possessed 
of the character of Pramana,’ the ‘character of Pramana,’ 
is an abstract quality; and being au abstract quality, when 
it is denied, this denial implies also the denial of the things 
possessing that quality.” 


Even so, the ‘ self-contradiction ’ does not cease: You 

have got to prove the non-existence of Per- 
Var P. 190. ° 1 

ception, &c.,—the meaning of your proposition 

being that ‘ Perception &c. do not exist’; now by what are 
you going to prove this ? If Perception and the rest do not 
exist, there is nothing else that can prove the said non¬ 
existence. [It is only by means of Pramana that anything 
can be proved; if there are no Pramanas nothing can be 
proved]. 


Further, your denial of some particular Pramanas 
would imply that you admit other Pramanas; when you say 
that ‘ the character of Promana cannot belong to Perception 
and the rest', it is clear that you admit Pramanas other than 
Perception and the rest; if this ibnot what you mean, then 
the specification by name,— ‘the character of Pramana does 
not belong to Perception and the rest’— becomes entirely 
meaningless; if you do not admit of Pramanas other than 
‘Perception and the rest’, then what is the meaning of the 
specification (‘ to Perception and the rest ’) that you have in 
your assertion—‘the character of Pramana does not 


° For instance, when you say 1 this boy is without the waterpot,’ you simply 
deny his possessing the waterpot, and you admit the existence of the Boy himself. 

So that from the form in which the Purvapaksin states his proposition, it would seem 
that he does not absolutely deny the existence of Perception and the other Pramanas. 
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belong to Perception and the rest ’? If (with a view to 

escape from this predicament) you were to make your 
assertion in the general form -‘ there are no Pramapas 
then this would involve another self-contradiction: you assert 
that‘there are no Pramanas’ and yet you are propounding 
explanations and arguments!* 

[If then the Purvapaksin were to say—‘ Yes, we do 
admit of Pramanas other than * Perception and the rest,’ 
what harm is there in that ?—our answer wouffi be]—That 
other Pramana, which you admit, will also be open to the 
charge of not being ‘connected with the three points of time 
so that the objection that you have urged (in Su. 8) against 

* Perception and the rest’ would apply to that other Pramana 
also ; for that which does not make things known at any of 
the three points of time,—how can that be called a Pramana ? 
This objection will apply with equal force to your Pramapa 
also. 

If next you admit that what you are denying is only the 
character (of ‘ being Pramana ’) [and not the very existence of 
‘Perception and the rest’] this would mean that you admit the 
existence of ‘Perception and the rest’ as apart from their cha¬ 
racter of being Pramana, —just as when ooe denies the pre¬ 
sence of the ‘King’s man’, he may admit the presence of the 
man, apart from the character of belonging to the King and 
in that case, when you will be asked to describe the 
character of these, ‘ Perception and the rest’, you will 
tumble on the same objections and the same * self-contradic¬ 
tions’. On the other hand, if you do not admit of 

* Perception and the rest ’ as distinct from the ‘ character of 
being Pramana ’, it behoves you to explain the precise 
signification of the Genitive ending (in ‘ pratyahsadinUm ’) and, 
that of the nominal affix (in ‘ prchnanyain ’) ; that is to say, 

• Explanations and arguments are intended to make things known ; and this is 
exactly theTunetiou of ‘ Pramanas. 
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if the * character of being Pramana ’ is not something different 
from ‘ Perception and the rest,’ then what is the sense of the 
Genitive in ‘ pratyalcsadinam ’? It has, in fact, to bo admit¬ 
ted that when yon make the assertion 'pratyalcsadinam 
pramanyam nasti ’ (with the word ‘ pratyaksudinam with the 
Genitive ending), whether you take it as a denial (‘the 
character of being Pramana does not belong to Perception and 
the rest ’), or as an affirmation (tbecharacter of not being Pra- 
muna belongs to Perception and the rest),—in either case what 
is denied or affirmed must be a character (and not ,the things 
themselves; or else the Genitive ending would be meaningless); 
and if this is admitted, then it becomes necessary to describe 
the form of ‘ Perception and the rest ’ as apart from their 
‘ being Pramana ’; and as soon as you proceed to describe it, 
you render yourself open to the very same objections (that 
you have urged against us). Exactly the same holds good 
regarding the use of the Nominal affix (in ' Pramanyam'). 

Further, the PSrvapal-sin has (in Su. 8) put forward (as 
his reason) the impossibility of connect ing them with any of the 
three points of time ; and this is not co-substrate (with the 
Subject of hig Proposition) ; as (by the said expression) the 
said impossibility subsists in the term ' t ra ikalyasiddheh ’, the 
asiddhi, ‘impossibility’, apparently belongs to ‘iiailcalya ,’— 
and nut to the Pramanas [which form the subject of the Proposi¬ 
tion, and as such should possess what is put forward as the 
Probans or reason for proving something with regard to them]. 
If (with a view to escape from this difficulty) it be explained 
that—“ What is meant by the term traikalycisiddheli is that 
the Pramaijas do not serve tlieir purpose at any of the three 

points of time -then the Probans becomes entirely 

superfluous, being already implied by the Proposition itself: 
the meaning of your proposition also is only this that ‘ the 

• This is precisely the interpretation that the V&rtika itself has put upon the 
Purvapaksa argument embodied in Su. 8. 
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so-called Pramanas do not serve their purpose ’,—and this 
is exactly the same as that ‘ the Pramanas do not serve their 
purpose at any of the three points of time ’ (which, according 
Var p 191 *° ^ our Becon ^ explanation is what is meant by 

your Probans, ‘ traikalyasiddheh ’). 

[The Varlika now proceeds to explain the passages of 
the Bhasya] —It has been declared (Bha. p. 66,1. 6) that—■ 

It is only when apprehended by means of Pramana that it is 
known as ‘ Prameya the meaning of this is that the denial 
put forward by the Purvapaksin cannot stand, as the name 
pertains to all three points of time; that is to say, the 
circumstances that form the basis of the names ‘ Pramana ’ 
and ‘Prameya’ are such as pertain to all three points of 
time ’—‘ Pramana ’ being the name of that by which a thing 
will be known, or is known, or has been known, and ‘ Prameya’ 
being the name of the thing that will be known, or is known 
or has been known, It is only when such is admitted to be 
the case that an object can be spoken of as a ' Prameya, ’ 

* object of cognition,’ even when we have such conceptions as 
—‘ this thing will be known,’ ‘ the apprehension of this thing will 
be brought about by the right causes ’,*; on the other hand, 
if such is not admitted to be the case, the said usage would 
be absolutely impossible; so that the PUrvapalcsa view is 
found to be open to the objection of being contrary to usage. 
Specially as for one who does not admit the possibility of 
such names 'as ‘ Pramana ’ and ‘ Prameya ’ pertaining to all 
three points of time, such ordinary expressions as ‘ bring 
the cook, he will do the cooking ’ would be entirely incon¬ 
gruous (as explained in Bha. P. 66,1. 13). 

Further, —says the Bhasya (P. 66, 1. 15)— the assertion 
that * Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Instruments 
of cognition on account of the impossibility of connecting them 

° The Benares edition reads : But the Bib. Ind. reading is more in 

keeping with the words of the Bhasya, P. 66,1. 11. 
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with any of the three points of time ’ apparently denies all 
Pramana entirely ;—and what is meant to be accomplished 
by this denial, in regard to Perception and the rest ? Is it 
meant to set aside their possibility ? or to make known their 
impossibility ? “What do you mean ? ” What we mean 
is that, if it is meant to set aside the possibility (of Percep¬ 
tion and the rest), this is not right; because in the first place 
such denial would involve a self-contradiction, (as shown 
in the Bhasya ), and secondly because this explanation would 
show that you do not understand the exact meaning of a 
denial: When you say that ‘it sets aside the possibility 
of the Pramanas’, you admit the existence of the Pramanas; 
as there can be no setting aside of what is an absolute non¬ 
entity *; and certainly Denial can have no power to make 
what exists an absolute non-entity. In fact what a denial does 
is to make known a certain fact, and not to set aside possi¬ 
bilities ; so that what this particular denial also can do is 
only to make known a certain fact, and it cannot be taken 
as setting aside the possibility (of Pramanas). And, in that 
case, if the Denial makes known the impossibility (of Pra¬ 
manas), then it itself becomes endowed with the character 
of a * Pramana.’ 


Sutra (12). 

There can be no Denial, as it is impossible to 

CONNECT IT WITH ANY OP THE THREE POINTS OP TIME. 

(Su. 12). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 66, L. 21 to P.67, L. 2]. 

[The Opponent having asked—“What is the harm if the 
Denial becomes endowed with the character of Pramana? ”— 
the answer is given by the Sutra]—The detailed explanation 
tore is the same (as in the Purvapaksa-Sutra 8) [?. <?,, inas¬ 
much as the Denial has become a Pramana it becomes open 

* The Benares edition and the Talparya both read Jnrwi-*ivr{<nra;fir., > «r(re%r 
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to the arguments that the Purvapaksin has urged against the 
possibility of Pramanas; so that] if the Denial [which ex- 
hypothesi is only an instrument of right negative cognition] 
exists before the thing Dented, then, what would be 
there that would be denied, while the thing denied [i. e., the 
object of the negative cognition]is not in existence? On the 
other hand, if the Denial came after the thing Denied, then 
while the Denial is not in existence, the thing could not be 
‘ denied Lastly if both the Denial and the Denied came into 
existence simultaneously, then as the thing will have been 
,. p already recognised as ‘ denied the Denial 

would be absolutely futile. 

Thus then, the assertion (of the Purvapaksin) embodying, 
as it does, a Denial, being (as just shown) found to be 
impossible,—it becomes established that Perception and the 
rest are genuine Pramanas. 

Vartilca on Su, (12). 

[P. 191, L. 16 to P. 193, L. 14]. 

Such being the case ( i. e. Denial becoming a Pramana),'—■ 

* There can be no denial ’ Sfc. —says the Sutra. The meaning 
of the Sutra is that the Denial (embodied in the Purvapaksa) 
is not possible, in connection with all three points of time ; 
so that the putting forward of the Denial by the Purvapaksin 
involves a self-contradiction ; as it has been admitted that 
the Denial—‘ Pramanas do not serve their purpose ’—has 
the character of Pramana [and the possibility of Pramanas 
having been denied, the putting forward of what is acknow¬ 
ledged to be a * Pramana *' involves a clear self-contra¬ 
diction]. 

Objection:- —“By urging that ‘Denialis not possible, as it 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time,’ you 
admit (the force of our argument and contention) that ‘as they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time, 
.Perception and the rest cannot be regarded as Pramana ”. 

This does not affect our position, we reply; as all that 
we mean by urging this argument is to show that yOur view 
involves a self-contradiction on your part; what we are 
urging is that you are open to the charge that the reasoning 
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that you hare put forward goes directly against your own 
Yiew; and we do not admit the validity of that reason¬ 
ing. fi What do you mean ? ” What we mean is 
this:—When you assert that ‘what cannot 
\ar. P. 192. serve ifc s purpose at any of the three' points of 
time cannot be regarded as a cause —by this your own 
assertion you admit that this Denial (that you are making) 
cannot be a cause (of any cognition). And thus you com© 
to be in the position of a man who wishes to burn other 
persons by the fire in his own fingers,—he may or may 
not succeed iu burning others, but he surely burns his own 
finger! 

Further, the Denial that you make,—in the form ‘ Percep¬ 
tion and the rest do not accomplish their purpose ’—is this a 
denial of the efficiency of Perception and the rest ? or a denial 
of their very existence ? If it is a denial of their efficiency, 
then this would mean that Perception and the rest are not 
denied ; inasmuch as you deny their efficiency, you have to 
explain what * Perception and the rest ’ are ; so that you 
become open to the same objections. If, on the other hand, 
your denial is of the very existence of Perception and the 
rest, then please explain what you mean by saying that 

* Perception and the rest do m>t exist ’. Do you mean the 
non-existence of Pramanas in general ? or that of the parti¬ 
cular Pramanas (mentioned)? If the former, then the 
mention of ‘ Perception and the rest ’ is entirely superfluous; 
your assertion should be in the form ‘ Pramanas 
do not exist and in that case, as you would have no 
Pramanas, there could be no reasoning in support of such 
denial.* If, on the other hand, the denial is of the particular 
Pramanas (and not of all Pramanas in general),—then this 

• \our denial is in the form ‘ Pramanas do not exist’; every reasoning that you 
would urge would itself be a PramS fa ; and the very existence o£ Pramaijas having 
been denied, the reasoning would have its ground entirely cut off; as it will not be 

* 1 Prarnana ’ it cannot prove your contention. 
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would imply that you admit of Pramanas other than those 
mentioned; for unless the existence of Pramana in general 
is admitted, there can be no room for the denial of a few 
particular Pramanas. 

Then again, there are two assertions—(1) * Perception and 
the rest cannot be regarded as Pramanas because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time,’ and (2) 

‘ Perception and the rest should be regarded as Pramanas, 
because they are connected with the three points of time ’;— 
now, do these two assertions mean the same thing or not ? 

If they mean the same thing, then the form in which the 
assertion should be made would be the latter—that * Percep¬ 
tion and the rest should be regarded as Pramanas, because 
they are connected with the three points of time ’ [as this 
assertion, being without the two negative particles present 
in the other assertion in the words ‘ apramanyan ’ and * asid~ 
dheky would be so mnch simpler and briefer]. Further, by 
what means do you know that the two assertions mean the 
same thing ? If you know this by means of an Instrument 
of Cognition (Pramana), then your self-stultification does not 
cease ; and if you know it by some other means, then that 
‘other means’ also would bean Instrument of Cognition; 
and it would be a mere difference in name [when you call 
them not-Pramam ]. If, on the other hand, the two asser¬ 
tions have different meanings, then also, we ask—By what 
means do you know that the two terms—‘ because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time ’ 
and * because they can be connected with the three points of 
time ’—have different meanings ? [Any answer to this ques¬ 
tion involving, as before, either ‘ self-stultification ’ or the 
admission of ‘ Pramaija ’ under a different name]. 

Further, when you make the statement—“ Perception and 
the rest do not exist,”—the term * Perception and the rest,’ 
co-ordinated as it is with the term * do not exist,’ cannot 
denote the absolute non-existence of Perception and the other 
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Pramanas; as a matter of fact, when the word ‘ jar/ is co¬ 
ordinated with the term ‘ does not exist ’ (when we say c the 
jar does not exist ’), it does not denote the absolute non¬ 
existence of the jar; all that it does is to deny, either the 
connection of the jar with a particular place, the room for 
instance, or its connection with a particular point of time, 
or the efficiency of the jar ;—and analogously in the case in 
question also, when the term ‘ does not exist ’ is 
‘ J used in co-ordination with the term ‘ Pramana,’ it 
cannot denote the absolute non-existence of the Pramarjas; all 
that it can denote is the denial, either of such Pramanas as 
are postulated by other philosophers, or of the efficiency of the 
PramS nas, or of the existence of the Pramanas at a particular 
time ;—in either case the existence of the Pramanas them¬ 
selves would be admitted ; so that being thus admitted, if it 
were to be held to be the subject of the denial in question, 
this would be a clear case, of self-contradiction. 

Further, when you are propounding the non-existenco 
of Pramaoas, how and to whom are you propounding it ? 

Who, too, is the propounder ? “ We are propounding it to 

one who does not know it; and the propounder is one who 
knows it.” But how does he know it ? If he knows it by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, then there is self-con¬ 
tradiction, as PramSna is not admitted. It he knows it by 
some other means, then the difficulty is that you can have no 
instance (to show by what other means the fact is known) 

[for an instance, unless it is cognised by means of a valid 
Pramana, is absolutely futile]. There is a further self-con¬ 
tradiction involved in the admission of difference between 
the propounder and the person for whom the propound¬ 
ing is done: If you know that the propounder is 
different from the person for whom the propounding 
is done, you admit the existence of the Pramana 
whereby you know that difference; and this involves 
* self-contradiction ’ on your part. If, on the other hand, you 
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do not know the difference between the two persons, there 
is this self-contradiction or absurdity that you cannot explain 
how and to lohom the propounding is done. 

Lastly, when the Purvapaksin lays down the proposition 
that * Pramanas do not exist,’ he should be met with the 
question—* how do you know that they do not exist’ ? In 
answer to this, if he puts forward proofs (Pramanas), he 
stultifies himself; and if he does not put forward proofs, 
he cannot accomplish his purpose. 

Thus we find that the more we examine the statement 
of the Purvapaksin, the more do we find it crumbling away. 


Sutra (18). 

Because am, Phamaijas have been denied, the 
Denial itself cannot be established.* (Su. 13). 

Bhdsija. 

[P. 67, L. 4 to L. 10]. 

“ Why (can the Denial not be established) ? ”t —asks the 
Purvapaksin,. (For the following reason, we reply]—You 
have put forward (in Su. 8) as your reason, ‘ because it cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time’; now if 
in support of this reason you can cite an Instance, then it 
behoves you to show (on the strength of perceptional or other 
valid cognition) that what you have put forward as your 
Reason (i. e. your Minor Pemiss) does hold true in the case that 
you cite as the corroborative Instance; and if you do this, 
you cannot deny the character of PramSna (Proof) in regard 
to all Perception and the rest [as at bast one such Perception 
you will have employed to prove the truth of your Reason]. 

And if Perception and the rest were absolutely, no proof, 
then what you would cite as an Instance would also 
not prove anything [as that also would only be a perceptional 
or other valid cognition]; so that your reason, in that case, 

° Later Commentators—for instance the Vritti ot Vishvanatha and the Nyiiya- 
tutravivaram —do not have this as a Siitra. The Ny&yasiUhinib vdha however 
cites it as a Sutra and so also the Bh&syachandra, which remarks that this Sutra 
puts forward another ‘self-contradiction ’ involved in the Purvapaksa stand-point. 

f According to the Bhisyaahandra this 1 Kathara,' is an attack on the opponent: — 

‘ How can you reasonably deny all Praraapas ? ’. 
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would be nullified by all Pramanas. and, as such, cease to be 
a proper Reason ; iu fact, such a Season would be a “ contra¬ 
dictory Reason —that having been defined as the ‘ contradic¬ 
tory Reason or Probans’ ‘ which contradicts a certain doctrine 
that has been previously admitted ’ (Su. 1. 2, 6) ; and what 
is put forward by the opponent in the assertion made by him 
constitutes his ‘doctrine’; and this assertion is that ‘ Perception 
and the rest do nob prove the existence of anything, and yet 
the several reasoning factors [the Premisses &c., which repre¬ 
sent Pramanas] have been put forward (in the reasoning urged 
in Su. 8) with a view to prove (i.e make known to others) your 
own conclusions.* 

If, on the other hand, the Instance (corroborative of the 
Reason put forward in support of the Denial of Pramanas) 
is not cited (as representing a valid cognition, pramdna) then 
you are faced by the difficulty that until you have shown the 
truth of your Reason, or Minor Premiss, in a certain well- 
known Instance, your assertion cannot prove your conclusion 
for you ; so that the Denial of the Pramanas cannot be 
established, for the simple reason that the reason or premiss 
put forward does not possess the character of a really valid 
* Reason 

Vartilca on SB. (13). 

[P. 193, L. 1G, to P. J94, L. 6] 

Because all Pramanas have been denied fyc. —says the 
Sutra. What we ask you is—Do you, or do you not, cite an 
Instance in corroboration of your Reason, ‘ because they 
cannot be connected with any of the three points of time ’ ? 
If you do cite it, then you stultify yourself: inasmuch as 

° The statement of the Probane, which is the principal reasoning-factor, em¬ 
bodies facts ordinarily perceived— e. g. 1 because Perception, &e., canuot be connected 
with “any point of time’ represents a number of facts perceived in ordiuary experience. 
Now the proposition is that Perception, &c., do not prove anything; and yet the said 
Perception—that Perception, &c. cannot be connected with any point of time—has 
been urged with a view to prove the conclusion. Tlius the Reason, as put forward, 
is entirely of contravention of the Proposition. 

The Virtilca in quoting this passage has JPfTOHtw for and the 

Tdtparya explains spnari^TTW as referring to the Avayavas. The Bhvsyachandra reads 

wstwwtr* 
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you admit the view that Perception and the rest cannot 
have the character of Proof (for you'; what you cite as 
the instance also cannot prove anything ; and as such it 
would be entirely futile. If, on the other hand, it does 
prove something, then that, is a clear contradiction of 
what you have asserted before. If then, you do not cite 
the Instance,—this would mean that it is nowhere sliowa 
that what is put forward as the Reason is ever really 
effective in proving anything; and as a matter of fact, 
until its effectiveness has been shown in a well-known In¬ 
stance, the Reason cannot prove anything ;—so that, in this 
case, your Reason would be nullified by dll Pramanas’, and* 
as such became * annulled ’. 

The Bhasya, (p. 67, 1.7) says— Further such a Reason 
would also be ‘ contradictory / etc., etc. What is meant is that 
when you assert the reasoning—* Perception and the rest 
cannot have the character of PramSua, because they cannot 
be connected with any of the three points of time ’—you put 
forward certain reasoning-factors, embodying facts known by 
means of one or the other of the Pramapas, with a view to prove 
your proposition [and yet your Proposition is that no Pramana 
can prove anything]. Then again, when you consciously 
pronounce a sentence, you have recourse to so many factors—• 
wish to speak, effort, emitting of wind, striking of the palate, fyc., 
motion of the lips and so forth ; similarly when performing the 
act of walking, you avoid obstacles in the shape of pillars, 
thorns, snakes and so forth ;—-now, (everyone of the said 
factors representing a fact known by means of a Pramana), 
the said uttering of the sentence as well as the walking would 
be absolutely impossible, if there were no Pramanas at all. 

* Not being supported by any of those Pramanas that are embodied in tbs 
citing of the Instance and other reasoning-factors, it could be said to be ‘ annulled ’— 
Tdtparya. It is according to this explanation that ‘ viruddha ’ has been translated 
as ‘annulled’; the EeasoD, as described here, does not fulfil the conditions of the 
‘ contradictory ’ Keason. 
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Sutra (14). 

Ip the character op Pramana in the case of the 

REASONING-FACTORS IS ADMITTED,—THEN YOUR DENIAL 

BECOMES RESTRICTED TO ONLY A FEW FROM AMONG ALL 

PramInas, [which WOULD NOT BE RIGHT ]* (8u. 14). 

Bhasya. 

(P. 67, L. 12 to P. 68, L. 2 |. 

If you admit that the { character of Prauuina ’ really be- 
longsf to these Per caption and the rest that are embodied in the 
reasoning-factors or premises involved in your negative argu¬ 
ment (against Pramanas, in Su. 8),—then you will have to 
accept the ‘character of Pramana’ also in those Perception and 
the rest that would be embodied in the reasoning-factors that 
might be urged (against you) by yoar Opponent; as there would 
Bhas a p 6a no difference between the two sets of 

‘premises’. And this would mean that you do 
not deny all Pramanas (but only some of them; for which 
restricted denial there can be no justification). In the terra 
‘ vipratisedha’ (in the Sutra) the prefix ‘vi’ signifies affirm¬ 
ation (‘ oipratisedha ’ meaning .vishesem pratisSdha , denial 
by selection) and not negation (oipratisedha ’ in that case 
being construed as vigatah pratisedhah negatived denial) 
as there can be no sense in such an expression. § 

Vartika on Su. 14. 

[P. 184, L. 8 to L. 17.] 

If the character of Pramana fyc .—says the Stttra. Your 
position appears to be that you deny the character of 

0 It appears .simpler to the interpret the Sutra as—‘the Denial does not 
apply to all Pramanas But the Bhasya has made capital out of the prefix in 
; in view of which the transaction has had to be put in a roundabout 
fashion ; though the sense remains the same. 

t The reading of the printed edition «rT’UU'tT«t% is wrong. Both Puri Mss. read 
WT which is the right reading. 

J If fir signified denial, then fgnffT'hT: would mean ‘denial of the denial’, 
Denial being the Object of Denial ; and this would be absurd as coming from the 
Purvapahfin. For purposes of denial, one always uses the term ‘na’—says the 
Bhasyachandra. 

§ For in that case the expression in the Sfitra— ‘na vipratisedha’ would mean 
that ‘ the denial is not negatived,' which would be the reverse of what is intended by 
the Siddhantin Bhasyachandra. 
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‘Pramana’ to Pram an as other than those that are involved in 
your own assertion ;—if that is so, then all Pramanas are not 
denied. But (you should bear in mind) that the same reasons 
that you have for admitting the character of Pramana in the 
case of the Pramanas involved in your own assertion, are 
also available in the case of those involved in the assertion 
of your Opponent. 

In the term vipratisSdha the prefix vi indicates that the 
pratisetfha, denial, is oisliesSnct, by selection, and it does not 
signify the denial of the prwtjs&dha. “ What is meant by 
this?’’ The meaning is that it comes to this that some 
Pramanas are denied and some are admitted,—you admit 
those that are involved in the assertion of your Opponent. 

Lastly, the assertion that you have made (in Su. 8) * the 
character of Pramana connected with any of the three points 
of time’,—has this assertion the ‘character of Pramana * 
or not? If it has, then, there is self-contradiction on your 
part; if it has not, then it cannot prove anything at all; 
and hence becomes futile and meaningless.* 

Sutra (15). 

Thebe should be no denial (of PramXnas and Pka- 

MEYAS) IN EEGARD TO ALL THBEE POINTS OF TIMEfj AS THEIR 

EXISTENCE (AS CAUSE AND EFFECT) IS PROVED IN THE SAME 

MANNER AS THAT OF THE MUSICAL INSTRUMENT IS PROVED BY 

ITS SOUND. J—Su. (15). 

* The Tatparya remarks that hitherto the Siddhcknti has been criticising the 
Pjroapaksa-arguiueut m ite details ; in this last sentence, it takes the argument as 
a whole. 

f That is, it is quite possible for Pramana and Pramgya to be related to each 
other as 1 cause and effect ’ and also as ‘ means of Cognition ’ and ‘ object of 
eognition’ ±—Bhasyac)iaurfra\ 

+ The wdrd is wanting in the text of the Sutra as found in the 

£**73 attached to Puri MS. B. It reads the Sutra simply as ; 

the Bh&tyachandra reads the Sfifcra as in the printed text. 
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JBlidsya, 

[P. 68, L.4to L. 15]. 

[An objection is raised at the very outset]—“ Why should 
this be repeated (in the Sutra, when it has already been 
stated before, in the B'hasya, p. 65, 1. 12) ? 

The answer is that this serves to confirm what has 
been said before. That is to say, we have stated above 
(Bha. P. 65,1. 12) that— 1 between the cause of apprehension 
and the object of apprehension there is no restriction as to the 
former coming into existence either before or after or simul¬ 
taneously with the latter, and we take each case on its own 
merits just as we find it, and assert accordingly’ ;—and the 
present Sutra serves to show that this assertion of ours 
had its source in this Sutra. [By the presence of the Sutra] 
it is made clear that the Sage (trailtama) himself does not 
admit of any restriction (as to priority &e. between the Pra- 
mana and its Prameya), and hence firmly rejects the 
opponent’s denial—by asserting that ‘ the denial in regard 
to all three points of time is not right.’ 

Out of the three possibilities (of priority, posteriority and 
simultaneity), our Author cites the example of one— In the 

* From what we read here, there appears to be a confusion in regard to the exact 
position of the Sutra and portions of the llhasya. It has been remarked by several 
writers that the Bhiisya contains certain passages, which form part of an older Vritti 
on the Sutras. The editor of the Vizianagram series has made an attempt to indicate 
some of these passages by printing them in thicker type. The wider aspect of this 
question we shall deal with in the Introduction. But in connection with the present 
passage, the following appears to be noteworthy.—The objector asks why this Sutra 
should he here, when what is herein said has already been said before (in Bha. P. 65 
1.12, these lines appearingin thicker type). This question would imply that the two 
assertions—Su. 15, and the Bhasya-passage on P. 65, 1. 12,—stood on the same 
level, being the work of the same writer ; this also would appear to be the implication 
of whatfollpwsin the Bhapji on the present Sfitra (P. 68,1.14). But the answer 
that the Bhasya gives to the objector’s question is that the former statement (of 
P. 65), has its source or authority iu the present Sutra—that is why the fact previously 
asserted is asserted again. N'ow what does this mean ? It apparently means that the 
present declaration is a ‘Sutra,’ and the former declararion was‘BhasyU’ which 
derived its authority from this Sutra. This is clearly stated in the Bhdsyachandra, 
which says—‘The Bhasya has already shown that there is no restriction as to prece¬ 
dence, sequence <>r simultaneity among Pratnahas : and the Sutra now ptoceeds to 
show me of,these three methods.’ The whole question is extremely interesting and 
we ahull wait and see to the end of the work, without adoptiugpn favour of one view 
or the other. For purposes of our translation, we shall accept the text of the Sat ras as 
fixed for us by Yachastati Mishra iu his 
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game manner as that of the musical instrument is proved hy its 
sound. In the case cited we find that by means of the 
Sound, which comes into existence after the musical instru¬ 
ment, we infer the existence of the musical instrument, 
which has been in existence prior to the Sound; and here 
the musical instrument is what is to be made known, and the 
Sound is the means by which it is made known [and here 
the Pramana, is posterior to the PramSya ];—this refers 
to a case where the musical instrument being hidden from 
view, its presence is inferred, and the inference is that ‘ the 
lute is being played,’ or‘the flute is being blown’,—the 
particular instrument being inferred by the peculiarity of the 
Sound. Thus then, here we have a case where we apprehend 
the ‘object of cognition * (the musical instrument) which has 
a prior existence, by means of the * means of cognition ’ 
(Sound) which comes into existence after the former. 

The Sutra has cited this one instance (of the posteriority 
of Pramana) by way of illustration ; as examples of the other 
two ways (priority and simultaneity of Pramana and Pra- 
meya), we may take those that have already been cited above 
(P. 65). 

“ Why are not those examples cited here (rather than 
there?”. 

We are only explaining here what has already been stated 
before (on P. 65). All that we have got to do is to state the 
facts; it does not make any difference whether it is stated 
here or on the previous occasion. 

VarWca on SB. 15. 

[P. 194, L. 20 to P. 195, L. 11.] 

There should be no denial Sfc .—says the Sutra; and on 
this the Bhasya says that this is meant to indicate the source 
(or authority) for what has been asserted in the Bhasya (on 
P. 65, L. 12). 

" Why then was this Sutra read there ?” 

It makes no difference, whether the fact is stated here or 
there; all that is necessary is that the fact should be stated. 

One of the methods (of the existence of Pramana) is 
illustrated —Just as the existence of the musical instrument is 
proved by its sound ;—of the other two methods the examples 
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are to be taken as already cited. Just as the previously 
existing musical instrument is inferred by means of the 
subsequently appearing Sound,—as when we infer that ‘ what 
is being played upon is the lute’, * what is being blown is 
the flute’; in this caso what we perceive is that peculiar 
character of the sound of the lute and that of the flute, which 
marks them out as issuing from the lute or from the flute ; and 
when we have perceived that character we cognise the 
fact that ‘ this is the sound of the lute’, * this is the sound of 
the flute ’;—and here the musical instrument is something 
that has an existence prior to that of the sound, which comes 
only subsequently. An example of simultaneity we have 
in the case where the perception of smoke gives rise to the 
cognition of the fire as qualified by that smoke. A 
example of the priority of the Praraana we have in the case 
where the previously existing Sun renders visible the subse¬ 
quently appearing things. 

Bhasya Introductory to Sit. 15 
[P. 68, L. 15 to L. 18.] 

The names * Pcamtina’ and ‘ PramSya' are applied- 
according to circumstances; such application depending upon 
certain causes that go to determine the name; such cause or 
circumstance, in the case in question, consists in the tact that 
(a) that which is the means of bringing about an apprehension 
is called ' Pramana ’, (b) ‘ that which is the object appre¬ 
hended is called ‘ Prameya ’, and (c) ‘ when that which, 
though itself an apprehended object, happens to be the means 
of the apprehension of something else, then that same thing 
may be called ‘Pramana ’ as well as ‘ Prameya.’ This is the 
fact brought out in the following Sutra, 

Vartika Introductory to Sll. 16. 

[P. 195, L. 11 to L. 17.J 

The names 1 Pramana’ and ‘ Prameya’ are applied §c .— 
says the Bhasya, By ‘ Samavesha ’ here is meant application. 
•The application of these names is dependent upon such causes. 

° The Benares edition reads WUTOV: This is wrong ; specially in view of what 
follows on P. 196, L. 4. 
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as determine the name; and the cause that determines the 
application of the names * Pramana ’ and ‘ Prameya ’ consists 
respectively in ‘being the means of apprehension ’ and ‘ being 
the object of apprehension “ But how is it when one and 
the same thing happens to fulfil both these conditions ?” 

Well, in that case also,—inasmuch the application of the 
names depends upon the circumstances mentioned,—as both 
circumstances would be present, the same thing would be called 
by both names. In order to bring out this fact we have the 
next Sutra. 

Sutra (16). 

The weighing balance, which is a Pramana, 
[the means op ascertaining the weight op things], is 
Prameya also, [as regards its own accuracy]! (Su. 16.) 

Bhasya on Sli 16. 

[P. 68, L. 20 to P. 70, L. 6.] 

The weighing balance is called ‘ Pramaqa ’ when it is 
the means of bringing about the cognition of the exact 
weight (of the thing weighed),—in which case the object of 
cognition is the weighty substance, gold and the like (which 
is weighed), which therefore is called ‘ Prameya’ ;—but when 
the gold thu 3 weighed is made the means of testing 
(ascertaining the accuracy of) another balance, then in the 
cognition (of the accuracy) of this other balance, it 
Blia. P. . becomes the ‘ Pramana and the other balance 
becomes the * Prameya ’4 


o All the Mss. of the Bliasya, except one read jtwtt; so do also the Tdtparya the 
au< l t' ie Bhdsyachandra. But some Mss. of the Vctrtika and all the later 
commentaters read With the latter reading the Sutra means that the charac¬ 

ter of whtt AT also belongs to Pramanas, as we find in the case of a particular Pramana, 
the Balance. jnNntt * TOfa, TOT ; in this case 

is a compound word. With the reading the construction is gm? 

Jrifcn >3 TOUT, TOT £3 HWT'tUTOWC TOT B^3T jfa ; in this case g^j and KrUTVTTO 
are not taken as a compound. The purport of the Stifcra is the same in both cases. 

f When we are weighing gold, the Balance is a pure ‘ Pramdn a’, being the 
means whereby we know the weight of the gold. But when doubts arise as to the 
accuracy of a balance, then what is done is that a piece of gold, whose weight has 
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What we have just said (in regard to the application of 
the names ‘ Pramcina ’ and * Pramdya ’ depending on circums¬ 
tances) applies to all topics of the Shastm .* For instance, the 
Soul has been prominently mentioned among ‘ PramSyas*, 
because it is an object of cognition; but it is ‘ Pramatri’, 
‘ 'Oogniser also, inasmuch as (in regard to the action of 
cognising) it is the independent agent;—similarly Bud J hi, 
‘ Apprehension \ (of Invariable concomitance, for instance) 
is ‘ Pramana ’, inasmuch as it is the means of cognising 
things; and yet it becomes ‘PramSya’, when it is itself 
cognised ; and it comes to be called mere * Pramiti ‘appre¬ 
hension ’, when it is neither the means nor the object of 
any cognition. Similarly, the conditions governing the 
application of the names in question may be applied to other 
particular topics (of Doubt &c.) also. 

As a matter of fact the names of the several case-rela¬ 
tions or active agencies (Karaleas) are applied (promis¬ 
cuously) through varying causes (depending on the character 
of the things concerned). For instance, when we say ‘ the 
tree stands ', f (‘ vrilcsah tisthali'), the tree, (vriksa ,) is called 
the * nominative ’, because in regard to its own action of 
standing, it is ' independent ’ [thus fulfilling the condition of 
Panini’s definition of the Nominative as that which is svat antra, 
‘independent agent’];—when we say ‘he sees the tree’ 
(‘ vriksam pashyati'), the same tree comes to be called the 
‘objective’, because it is that which is * most desired ’ to be 
got at by the action of ‘ seeing ’ [thus fulfilling the condition 
of 1’anini’s definition of the Objective as that which is ‘ the 
most desired to be got at by the Agent];—when we say 
‘ he indicates the Moon by ( i.e . with the help of, through) the 
tree ’, the same tree is called an ‘ Instrument ’, because it is 
the ‘principal means of accomplishment’ employed by the per¬ 
son doing the indicating J [and thus fulfills the condition of 

been already ascertained by meana of a reliable balance, is weighed agalu in the 
balance of' doubtful accuracy ; and if the weights tally, the balance is proved 
accurate’; so that in regard to its accuracy, the balance becomes an ‘object of cogni¬ 
tion ‘ PramSya the resultant cognition in this case being in the form, 1 this ba’a 09 
is accurate’. 

0 ‘ In this passage the Author reminds us of what he has already said in the 
Bh&sya or Su.-1-1-1 ’—says BhQtyachandra. 

f The Bhasyachandra takes tislhati as ‘lives’. 

J The Puri MSS. read TTTVWTV for WTOW ■ but the latter givee better sense. 
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Panini’s definition as that which is the ‘principal means of 
accomplishment’];—when we say ‘he is pouring water for 
the tree ’ (‘vriksaya udakam asinchali’), the tree is called 
the ‘Dative’, as it is that which is ‘intended to be 
benefited’ by the water that is poured [thus fulfilling the 
condition of Panini’s definition of the Dative as what is 
intended to be benefited by the action] ;—when we say 
‘the leaf falls from the tree ’, ‘(vriksat par mm palali'), 
the tree is the ‘Ablative as it is ‘what remains fixed 
while there is movement of the other thing’,—such being 
the definition of the Ablative;—lastly when we say‘birds 
are on the tree’ (‘ vri/esB vayamsi santi’), the tree i3 
the ‘ Locative, ’ being the receptacle (of the birds),—and 
the ‘Locative ’ has been defined as ‘ receptacle.’ 

*From all this it is a clear that ‘Karnka , ‘case-relation’ 

(or ‘active agency') is a name given, not to the mere substance 
(as held by the Madhyamika), nor to the mere action, but to 
that which, while being endowed with a particular action of 
its own, becomes the means of the accomplishment of the 
other (principal) action ; e.g. the name ‘ Nominative ’ applies, 
neither to the substance alone, nor to the action alone, but to 
that which, independently by itself (i.e. by its own action), 
becomes the means of accomplishing the act;—similarly the 
name ‘ objective ’ applies to that which is the most desired 
to be got at by the action, and not to mere substance or to 
action ; and so with what is the ‘ principal means of 
accomplishing ’, and so on. Jn these cases we have found 
that, just as in point of /act the names of the active agencies 
( Karakas) are applied, neither to the mere substance, nor to 
the mere action, but to that which, being endowed with a 
particular action of its own, helps in the bringing about of some 
other action,—so-also the same follows from the definitions 
of the ‘active agencies’; and as the words ‘ Pramctna.’ 
and 1 JPrameya ’ also are expressive of active agency (case- 
relation; * Pratnana’ being the Instrument and ‘ Prameya ’ 
the object, of cognition), they cannot renounce what is in the 
▼pry nature of ‘ active agencies.’ 

0 According to the BhUtyachan^ra, we have a Pttrvapakja argument from here 
down to I. 6 on P. 70; and tho Si<J<Jhaotin’a answer begins on 1. 7, with ‘Asp bholp;— 
and then the Purvapnkfa-wgamsnt again on p. 70, 1. 12, with ‘‘So-yamupalaldhi^ 

<6e.’;—wbiis according to the Vdrtlka and the Ti(paryd, we have here, in the passage 
beginning with p. 69,1.10, to p. 70,1,6, a statement from the Siijdhanta stand point, 
applying the general principle of ‘ K&rakas ’ to the case of 1 Pramana and Prameya 
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Yarlila on SB. 16. 

[P.195, L. 19 to P. 200, L. 15.] 

The weighing balance is Pramega also fyc. Sfc. —says the 
Sutra. What is meant is that the weighing balance, which is 
the means of ascertaining the weight of things, comes to be 
called * Pramana ’, because it is the means by which one 
, T _ „ , n „ comes to know the exact measure of the total 
weight of a substance; and the sa ne balance, 
when it has its own measure (of accuracy) ascertained by 
means of the gold (that has been weighed by another balance), 
becomes the object of a cognition, and hence called 1 Frame y a.' 

The case of the balance has been cited only by way of an 
illustration; the same holds good in regard to all topics of 
the Shastra That is to say, just as the names ‘ Pramana’ 
and ‘ P rameya, so also all the names of * active agencies ’ 
(case-relations, Karakas) are applied according to circums¬ 
tances. In support of this view, that one and the same thing 
can (under diverse circumstances) be called by the names of 
several ‘ active agencies ’,—the Bhasya cites an example 
from, ordinary parlance :—In the assertion * the tree stands’ 
the tree is called the ‘ nominative’, as it is independent in 
regard to its own action of standing. 

“ What do you mean by the ‘ independence ’ of the tree 
in regard to its own action of standing ?” 

What we mean is that it does not stand in need of any 
other agency. For instance, in its own standing the tree 
does not require the operation of any other agency (save 

and against this we have the Pfirvapaksa argument beginning with p, 70,1. 7, and 
extending right up to Su. 18. This latter is the more reasonable interpretation of the 
Bha?ya as it stands. The BhGsyachandra in introducing the passage on p. 69, 1. 10, 
which it regards as coming from the Pilrvapahsin, says that the PSrvapaksiu puts 
forward his argument under the apprehension that Action alone constitutes 1 Kiiralca ’. 

But we find the statement asserting distinctly w jpwrtf VTXSR w f«MTsnw«r. 
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itself). Such is the case when the word ‘ stands ’ expresses 
absence of motion ; when the same word is expressive of mere 
existence (‘the tree stands’ being used for ‘the tree exists’), 
then also, inasmuch existence always implies the manifesta¬ 
tion of the thing, the word in question means that ‘ the 
tree exists standing ’, ‘ it manifests (itself),’—and here also 
the tree is called the ‘nominative ’ agent;—when however 
the word ‘ exists ’ (i.e. ' stands ’) is expressive of connection 
with a particular house, —as when pevadatta is spoken of as 

* being (existing) in the house \—the word denotes neither 
mere existence, nor absence of motion , but connection with the 
house-, and in this case also, the action being that of experienc¬ 
ing the connection with the house, —in which action Devadatta 
does not require the operation of any other agency save 
himself,—he is ‘ independent ’; similarly when the word 

* stands ’ denotes * unbroken ’,—‘the tree stands’ meaning the 

* tree is unbroken’—in that case also, the tree, in its own‘stand¬ 
ing ’, does not require the operation of any other agency, 
and hence is ‘ independent ’. In the case of such o*rbs, even 
though the thing may require the operation of some other 
agency, this agency will be in the shape of its own component 
parts; e. g. when we say ‘ the tree stands by its roots ‘the 
house stands by the pillars’, and so on. ■* Standing ’ may also 
mean continuity of existence (lit. being the object of cognitions 
at two different points of time),— i.e. a thing, perceived at 
some previous time, may be perceived again at a later time by 
reason of the presence of other causes of its perception,—then 
it forms the object of more than one perception appearing at 
different times; and this is what is meant by its * standing’; 
(i.e. being recognised as the same thing) ; and in this action 
of standing, there is needed the operation of such auxiliary 
agencies as the Eye and the rest (which perceive the thing at 
different times, and so forth); and such agency is what is 
called the ‘ Instrument ’; [and yet in this case also the tree 
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would be the ‘nominative’, as it is the tree independently by 
itself that sets into operation those auxiliary agencies ; it is 
only when the tree presents itself before the Eye that the Eye 
recognises it as the same tree that had been seen before]. 

[The Nihilist starts a discussion on this side-issue of 
Recognition and Continuity of Existence ]—“All notion of 
Recognition must be wrong ; as we find in the case of the 
„ „ revolution of the wheel and the lamp.”* If 

. .you mean by this that—“ no single thing can 

form the object of more than one cognition at different points 
of time”,—then we ask, how do you account for the well-known 
conception * that same tree is standing ’? Certainly the very 
first sight of a tree cannot give rise to the conception that 
* this is that same tree standing “ But we do find 
such a conception of continuity of standing, eve n when the 
two things are entirely different; e. g. when we speak of ‘ the 
wheel continuing to revolve’ and * the lamp continuing to 
burn’, where the notion of continuity (or identity), appearing 
as it does with regard to several non-con tin uous revolutions 
and lamp-flames, must be regarded as 'wrong] as it apprehends 
a thing as what apparently it is not; and as the notion of 
identity and continuity is wrong in these cases, so must it 
also be in the case of the ‘standing’ of the tree and such 
other things. ” This conclusion cannot be accepted; 

as there are no proofs for it; you do not put forward any 
proof in support of the view that there is multiplicity in 
every tree and such other things that we perceive [i. e. that 
every single tree represents a number of momentary trees 

• When a wheel is revolving, all the revolutions are , so alike that there is a 
notion that it is one and the same revolution that is appearing ; and this idea of 
recognition is apparently wrong. Similarly when a lamp is burning there is a quick 
succession of numerous flames—each of which has but a momentary existence ; and 
yet there is an idea that the same flame is continuing ; this recognition also is wrong. 
Similarly with all Recognitions. The Bauddha has to lay stress upon this ; for if he 
admits the correctness of Recognition, lie will have to admit a more than momentary 
existence for things. 
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succeeding one another in rapid succession]*. Then again, 
aB a matter of fact, all wrong cognitions-are only imitations 
of right cognitions ; and therefore you have to point out a 
case where the cognition of continuity of existence is 
rightf [an imitation of which we have in the case of the 
tree and such other things], “ What proofs have you 
for the notion that the same thing exists at different points 
of time?” We have already explained the proof for this 
on a previous occasion, ( Bhdsga , P. 24, Vartika , pp. 66-67), 
where we have explained that in the case of the cognitions 
of colour, taste and touch, it is found from actual Recognition 
that a single object forms the basis of. and is apprehended by, 
several cognitions. Another proof for the same (continuity 
of existence) is found in the well-known fact that, being the 
substratum of the effect the Cause must continue to exist at 
the time of the (manifestation of the) effect; a thing that is 
the substratum or receptacle of another thing is always found 
to existat the time of the existence of the latter; as we find 
in the case of the jujube berry lying in the bowl; and 
as the Cause is the substratum of. the effect, it follows that it 
sbould exist at the time that the effect appears. You will 
perhaps say that “the effect is without a substratum”. You 
mean by this that when the effect comes into existence, it 
(does so only after having completely modified { the constitu- 

• Iu the case oE the wheel au l the lamp, we actually see that the revolutions are 
different and that the flame is being actually burnt ; so that it is clear that the notion 
of sameness is a mistake, due to the similarity in the revolutions and in the flames. 
There is no such perception available in support of the view that every tree is 
undergoing momentary destruction. 

f Tliis the Baudclha cannot do ; as he admits of no right notion of Recognition. 
So that if there is no right idea of Recognition, where could there be any wrong idea 
of it ? 

+ Both editions read = 35 aV<rur, ; n which case the translation would stand thus— 
the effect is produced irrespectively of th e cause’. This could not be quite right. 
The Tat par y a supplies the correct reading and explains it as S’S'tU# ftfiTOj 

the sense being that when the Jar comes into existence, the constitution of the Clay 
has been completely changed ; so that the Clay not being present at the time, it could 
not be held to be the substratum of the Jar. 
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tion of the Cause, so that what, (effect) could subsist 
in what (cause)? (By virtue of which the former could 
be held to be the substratum of the former). But it 
will not be right to argue thus; as there is no instance to 
corroborate your contention; there is no such case of any 
effect existing without a substratum as is admitted by both 
of us, which could form the corroborative instance of your 
argument. “But exactly the same is the case with your 
contention that the effect has a substratum, in corroboration 
of which also there is no universally accepted instance.” 
Your answer that the same objection is equally applicable to 
my contention is not an answer at all; for it implies that you 
admit the force of the objection ; that is, you evidently admit 
that there is no example available in support of your conten¬ 
tion ; and all that you urge is that there is none available in 
support of our contention also. “ But there is self-contra¬ 
diction.” You perhaps mean by this as follows—“ When we 
say that the same holds good in regard to your view, it is not 
that we admit the absence of examples in support of our view; 

wlhat we mean to do is to urge that there is self- 
Var. P.198. ' . . . . . 

contradiction involved m your reasoning; our 

meaning being that when you assert that that view is wrong 
in support of which there is no example, you stultify yourself 
by rejecting (as wrong) your own view [that the effect has a 
substratum, in support of which there is no example avail¬ 
able].” This is not right; as you evidently have not 
understood the case; it is clear that you have not grasped 
either our view or your own. As a matter of fact, in our view, 
it is a well-known fact that the effect has a substratum ; * 


# That the container and the contained are co-existent in time is a fact vouched 
for by ordinary experience, which does not stand in ueed of a corroborative instance ; 
and from that it follows that the cause, being the container, should exist at the time 
that the effect appears. On the other band, the view that the effect lias no subs¬ 
tratum is not similarly vouched for by experience ; and as such, it could be establish¬ 
ed only by reasouings ; a nd in a reasouiug you will always require a corroborative 
instance. So that the absence of sueh an instance is fatal to your view, and not 
to ours. . 
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but as for your view, (that the effect is without a substratum) 
it goes contrary to your own assertion that colour, &c., 
are effects and have a substratum. * You have asserted that 
‘ substance is an aggregate of bhutas , elements (earth, &c.,) 
and bhautikas , elementals (colour, &c.,) ’; so that if you now 
assert that colour, &c., have no substratum, what would bo 
the signification of the nominal affix in the term , bhcut(ika, > 
as applied to ‘ colour, &c.’ ? [The only possible meaning of 
the affix being bhute bhavah, subsisting in the bhnlas , and this 
subsistence is now denied]. Then again, your view would 
also militate against several other assertions of yours, such 
as— (a) ‘the jewel is the receptacle of light, as the light 
follows the motion, the motion-lessness and other modifica¬ 
tions of it,’—( b) * the bowl is the receptacle of the jujube 
berry as it is by its force that the fruit does not fall off,’—( c) 
* the sesamum seeds are the receptacle of the oil, as it is by 
their force that the oil does not flow away,’ and. so forth. 
Then again, if Colour,*Taste, Touch &c. did not subsist in a 
(common) substratum, then each of them would be an inde¬ 
pendent entity by itself,—just like so many distinct sub¬ 
stances, the seSamum, the kidney-bean, etc.; and each of them 
should, in that case, be perceived entirely apart from the 
other (the colour of the seasmum should be perceived as 
entirely apart from its taste, and so forth); as a matter of 
fact however, they are never perceived apart from one 
another; and from this it follows that they are depen¬ 
dent upon (subsistent in) something else (which is their 
common substratum). Thus then, the conclusion is that 
what is meant by a certain thing ‘ standing ’ may also be 
that it forms the single common object of remembrance 
and of the past and present cognitions of it. 

° Both editions read tsiusnwsre^j and the translation is according 

to this reading. It would perhaps be better to read The meauing 

of the passage would then be that to hold that colour, &c., are effects and yet deny 
item a substratum would involve a self-contradiction ; for it has been held that 
substance is an aggregate, &c. &c. 
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The tree is the * object' as it is what is desired to be got at by 
the seeing —says the Ehasya (P. 69, 1. 6). “ In what 

sense can the Objective be called a ‘kdraka’, an active 
agent”?* The objective is an ‘active agent* in this 
sense that it forms the object of the action; as a matter of 
fact, that is an objective which forms the object of the action ; 
and this definition includes even those things which, even 
though they do not fulfil the condition of being ‘ the most 
desired have the said character, t 

What is meant by karam, the Instrument, being the 
most efficient cause is that it is the most immediately antece¬ 
dent (to the action). For instance, in the case of the expres¬ 
sion ' he indicates the moon by the ires ’, the sense is that the 
person sees the moon immediately after he has seen the 
tree; and hence the tree comes to be called the ‘ Instrument*. 

The Dative is that which is intended to be reached by the 
* objective *; that is to say, that thing which is intended to be 
reached by the ‘objective ’ comes to be called the ‘ Dative 

" That alone can be called an ‘ active agent’, which, in some way, tends towards 
the action denoted by the verb ; the Objective, however is something that is operated 
upon by the action ; how then ean it be an ‘ active agent ’ ? 

t The Benares edition wrongly puts the words under inverted 

commas. This is not a quotation. 

The Tdtparya adds:—A thing is called an ‘ object of action ’ when it bears upon 
itself the effects of an action not subsisting in itself ; and this is exactly what forms 
the characteristic of the Objective. For instance, Devadatta sees a tree, the perception 
of the tree is produced by the action of seeing, which inheres in Devadatta, who is 
something other than the tree ; and it is only in this sense that the perception can 
be said to have an object (in the shape of the tree) ; by which it is meant that its 
own characterisation or specification depends upon that object. So that inasmuch as 
it is necessary for the Object, to have an existence anterior to the action, it can, in 
this sense, be called an active agent, a ‘ cause of the action It is only thus that we 
can speak of things modified and reached as being ‘ Objectives ’ of those actions. In the 
case of such things as cloth and the like, which are brought into existence by the action 
itself,—such for iustance as the action of weaving—, the thing (cloth) cannot have an 
existence anterior to the action of being brought into existence, [and yet we speak 
of ‘ bringing the cloth into existence ’, where the olotli is the object], —and the com¬ 
ponent parts of the cloth, yarns, have such an anterior existence ; so that it is through 
these parts, that the name ‘objective’ comes to be applied to the Cloth, indirectly. The 
definition of the ‘Objective’ now suggested is applicable to all such cases as—‘tie 
jumps over the snake’,‘going to the village he avoids the tree-roots’—(where the 
character of being desired is not present). We have to add the qualification ‘ not 
inhering in itself ’, in view of such expressions as ‘ Chaitra reaches the village ’, where 
the action of reaching has its effect subsisting in Chaitra also ; so that he would have 
to be regarded as the ‘ Objective’; but this becomes precluded by reason of the 
action of reaching being one that subsists in himself. 
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for instance, in the expression, ‘ vriksaya udalcam asinchati ’, 

* pours water for the tree the ‘ objective Water, when 
' poured ’, reaches the tree ; which latter therefore becomes 
the 4 Dative ’•* 

The Ablative is that which remains fixed while something 
else is moving.f For instance, in the expres- 

Var. P. 1S9. B j 0Q t V j>iJcsat palati,’ ‘ falls from the tree,’ the 
tree is called the ‘ Ablative/ as that which falls is moving, 
and while that is moving, the tree remains fixed. 

The Locative is that which is the cause of upholding (i, e,, 
that which upholds or supports) ; when a thing is contained 
in (rests upon) another thing, the latter is the cause of tho 
upholding (or supporting) of the former, and hence it comes 
to be called the 4 Locative’. For instance, in the expression 
4 vrikse vaySmsi,' 4 the birds on the tree/ what is the cause of 
the counteracting of the force of gravity in the birds is their 
connection with the tree, which on that account, comes to be 
spoken of as the 4 Locative.’ $ 

Such being the case it is not the Substance only, or the Action 
only , which is the active agent —says the Bhusya (P. 69. L. 10). 
What is meant by this is that the term ‘active agent’ is applied 
neither to mere Substance, nor to mere Action ; one does not 
apply the name of an active agent to a substance which he 
perceives merely as a substance pure and simple ; nor to 

* The Tiitp,rya remarks that the name is not significant ; as the de¬ 

finition suggested shows that it is not always the receiver of a gift (which is what 
is signified by the name) that is called ‘ The definition, it says, lias been 

given in accordance with actual usage, and also in view of Panini's definition. 

t Construe the passage as TJttt rrj sswnnpl 

Tile footnote reading would be quite contrary to the sense desired 

to be conveyed. 

+ This is only a particular case where ‘upholding’ or ‘ containing’ is in the form 
of 1 counteracting of gravity ’ ; it is not the same in all cases; e. g. when we speak 
of the Substance containing a quality, the quality is upheld by the Substance; but 
there is no‘counteracting of gravity' in this case. So that the actual definition of 
the Locative is simply ‘that which upholds.’— fafparya. 
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an action when perceived merely as an action pure and 
simple; it is only when one perceives the action in its relation¬ 
ship to a substance, that he comes to speak of them by the 
common name ‘ active agent * the character common to all 
active agents is that they are the Cause (source or basis) of 
the action; so that when one wishes to speak of only thh 
fact of being the cause of action ,—and he is not desirous of 
speaking of the particular form of the relationship to ac¬ 
tion,—the term used is the common name ‘ active agent'; 
when however, one wishes to speak of a particular form of 
relationship, he employs the particular names—‘Nomina¬ 
tive,’ ‘Objective,’ ‘Instrument’ and the like—according as 
the thing is found to be qualified by such specific and mu¬ 
tually exclusive properties .as ‘ independence ’ and the rest. 
Every active agent is independent and hence the ‘ nominative ’ 
in relation to its own (subsidiary) activity; and it is only in 
its relation to some other primai*y action that each of 
them comes to be known by the specific KSraka-names 
(of ‘Nominative,’ ‘Objective’ &c ) f This is what is 
meant by the Shdalra when it calls the Karaka (the 
active agent) the ‘ producer ’, the ‘ accoraplisher’;—“ of 
what?”—of the action; and it is according to this principle 
that the several names (of the Karakas) are employed; hence 
what is said in the present context refers, not to mere action 
in general (such as belongs to every one of these agents con¬ 
cerned, individually), but to a primary action (towards 
whose accomplishment all the agents contribute theii* activity). 
In regard to this primary action, one thing may be affording 


* The passage should be read as er?jt ■ 


f This is in anticipation o£ the objection that the Karaka may be defined simply as 
that which accomplishes an action, or that which is endowed with asubsidiary activity 
of its own ; why then have both these characteristics been emphasised? The sense 
is that if we defined the Karaka simply as that only, then, inasmuch as every ‘ active 
agent’ is independent in regard to its own subsidiary activity, all would be ‘nominat¬ 
ives ’ ; while if we combine the two characters we have this advantage that while 
each is the ‘ nominative ’ in relation ’ to its own activify, it is 1 objective,’or ‘ins¬ 
trumental ’, &c., in relation to the other primary action. 
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only a remote aid, while another’s aid is more approximate 
and immediate, while something else may be affording some 
sort of help in some way or other; and it is in accordance 
with the character of the aid afforded that the names ‘ Nomi¬ 
native ’ and the rest come to the applied. This is what we 
have already explained on a former occasion. 

An objection is raised—“ If the application of the Karaka- 
narne is due to the relation borne to an action, then the word 
( pacha lea ’, ‘ cook ’ (which denotes the nominative agent of the 
action of cooking) would apply only to one who is actually 
doing the cooking at that time; and you * could not have such 
expressions as ‘ the cook icill cook ’ or ‘ the cook has cooked ’ 
[as at the time these expressions are used the man is not 
doing the act of cooking].’’ 

This is not right; as the capacity (of acting) remains at 

all the three points of time; as a matter of fact, the capacity 

continues at all points of time ; so that even with 
V#r, P. 200 . 1 

regard to past and future actions, the nominative- 

name ■—* cook ’ for instance—can be used in connection with 

the verb in all three tenses—‘ cooks ‘ cooked’and ‘will cook’. 

“ If the capacity remains at all three points of time, 
4t then it is not proper to express the three tenses at all; what 
“you mean is that just as the substance is there at all three 
“ points of time so is the capacity also ; henee just as the three 
“ tenses are not used in connection with the substance, so also 
“ they should not be used in connection with its capacity; and 
** in that case you could speak of a man as ‘ he cooks ’ even 
“ when he is not doing any cooking at all [as his capacity of 
“ cooking would still be there]; and you should never have 
“ such expressions as ‘ the cook will cook ’, ‘ the cook has 
“ cooked ’ (as the capacity being always present, it would be 
“ wrong to connect it with the past or the future].” 

This does not affect our position at all. As what brings 

° The It lias to be separated from irr 
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out and manifests the existence of the capacity of a thing 
is its relation to an action. The word * action ’ expresses 
what is denoted by the verbal root; and that which is the 
principal accomplisher of that action is the‘nominative’ agent; 
and it is only when this nominative agent is related to the 
action that he brings out or manifests his capacity. “But 
what is this Capacity ?” The Capacity is a property of 

the nominative agent, which is distinct from that agent and 
also from the action—sncli a property being in the form of 
power and of being conversant with the means (or accomplish¬ 
ing the action concerned); and this property is manifested by 
relationship to an action,* So that the karalca-name (‘cook' 
e. g.) is directly applicable only in a case where all the three 
factors are present,—the knowledge of the means, the power, 
and the relationship to the action ; as we have in the case of 
the expression ‘the cook is cooking’; in a case however 
where the relationship to an actual action is not present,'— 
and what are there are only the power and the knowledge of 
the means —if the word‘cook’ is used, as in the expressions 
‘the cook has cooked’ or ‘the cook will cook’,-—as one of the 
three factors is absent, such use can only be indirect or 
secondary. 

[The exact nature of words denoting verbal relations 
having been expounded, the author applies it to the case 
in question]—The names ‘Pramana’ and ‘Prameya’ are words 
denoting active agency (or verbal relations). “ How 
so?” Because they are related to a particular action ; just 
as words like ‘ cook ’ and the like aro used only in relation 
to a certain action, so are the words ‘Pc am am and ‘Pramlya 
also [which signify respectively the instrument f the action of 
cognising and the object of the action of cognising .] 

0 ‘ Power’ and ‘ knowledge o£ means’ are both essential in the Agent; even 
though, he has the power to do an act, if he does not know the means of doing it, 
he cannot do it; similarly even though he may know the means, if he has not the 
requisite power, the action cannot be done by him. 
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Bhasya. 

Introductory to Sutra (17). 

[P. 70 L. 7 to L. 13.] 

The Purvapaksin urges the following argument :— 

“ Well, Sir, we admit that the Kctraka- names are used 
s according to their capacity; so that Perception and the rest 
s ‘ are ‘ Pramana ’ ‘ Instruments of cognition ’ as they are the 
“ cause of the action of cognising, and they are also ‘ Pra- 
meya\ ‘object of cognition’, as they are the objects 
“ of the action of cognising; thus then Perception and the 
“ rest are objects of cognition as well as instruments of cogni- 
“ tion ;* as is vouched for by such specific assertions (met with 
“ in ordinary parlance) as— (a) ‘ I know this by Perception', 
“‘I know this by Inference’, ‘I know these by Analogy’, 
“‘I know this by Word’, [where Perception &c. figure as 
“ the means], —or (b) ‘ My cognition (which is apprehended) is 
Perceptional’, ‘ My Coguition is Inferential’, ‘ my Cognition 
“is Verbal', where they are apprehended (as the Object 
“of Cognition). Bo also when these same. Perception 
“ and the rest, are described by their definitions— e. g., 
“ ‘the cognition produced by the contact of the object 
“ with the sense-organ’ and so forth—they come to be speei- 
“ fieally known [in which case they themselves form the objects 
“ of cognition]. Now the question arises—Is this cogni- 
“ tion of Perception fyc. brought about by the instrumentality 
“of another set of Pramanas? Or without other PramSnas, 
“ independently of all instruments? ‘What difference 
“ would that make ?' [The Purvapaksin explains this 
“iu the next Sutra], 

Vartika—Introduction to Sii. 17. 

[P. 200, L. 15 to L. 20.] 

“ Well, Sir, fyc., —says the Bhasya { P, 70, L. 7). When 
“ the Pramanas, Perception and the rest, come to be them* 
“ selves known, they are objects of cognition, and as such be- 
“ come PramUyas, And in regard to this we have to consider 
“ this—Do these, Perception and the rest, stand in need of 

0 According to the Bhdsyachandra, the term 1 pramdndni’ here stands for 
(t) Instruments of Cognition, aud (2) Cognition. Read the passage as UfVVt- 
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“ the operation of other ‘Instruments of Cognition’, in regard 
“ to their own cognition [i. e., is the Cognition of Perception 
‘‘&c. brought about by the instrumentality of Pramanas 
“other than Perception &c.]? Or is the cognition of the 
“ Pramanas brought about without the help of any Instru- 
“ ments?* What if it is so? [The next Sutra supplies 
“ the answer from the Purvapaksa stand-point. 

Sutra (17). 

“ If the Instruments of Cognition are cognised 
“by means of Instruments of Cognition,—then this 
“ involves the possibility of other Instruments of 
“ Cognition.” —(Su. 17). 

Bhaeya on Su. (17). 

[P. 70, L. 15 to L. 17.] 

“ If Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
“ are apprehended by means of Instruments of Cognition, 
“ then this means that the Instrument by whose means they 
‘‘ are apprehended are distinct from Perception and the rest; 
“ and this involves the postulating of other Instruments of 
“ Cognition (distiuct from Perception etc., enumerated in 
“ Su. 1-1-4); and this means that there would be an infinite 
“ regress, one Instrument of Cognition being apprehended 
“ by means of another, this latter again by means of another, 
“ and so on and on, ad infinitum. And it is not right to admit 
“ of such an infinite regress, when there is no justification 
“ for it.” 

Vartika on Sf2. 17. 

[P. 201, L. 3 to L. 5.] 

“ If the Instruments 8f0. —says the Sutra. If the Cogni- 
“ tion having the Instruments of Cognition for its object is 

• Both editions read, after JT«rqr,wrcw,— wfafwfir WWW WTWW WWWlWfTO.wffir. 

The editors have put this within braokets. Tue words are superfluous ; ami appear to 
form a tippan's on the preceding word ‘ awwiwnw ’. The student learning from 
manuscript oopies found it difficult to understand why the author should use this 
term, and he got the explanation that—“ the Pramana that would be the means of 
the stffcfj, of the becoming knowD, of Perception etc., would certainly be RHWtierr, 
in comparison to the said Perception etc." It very often happens that the scribes 
mistake the tippa$l as part .of the text, and insert it as such in the transcript. 
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“ brought about by means of an Instrument of Cognition, 

‘‘ then this latter has to be regarded as an Instrument of 
“ Cognition entirely distinct from the former Instruments of 
“ Cognition, (Perception and the rest). As in such a cognition, 
“ Perception and the rest, being the objects, could not them- 
“ selves be regarded as instruments.” 

Bhasija on SB. (18). 

[P.70, L. 17 to L. 21.] 

“ In order to avoid this it might be urged that the cogni- 
“ tion of the Instruments of Cognition is brought about with- 
“ out other Pramanas or Instruments of Cognition, indepen- 
“dently of all instrumentality. But in that case— 

Sutra (18). 

“ If (in tee cognition of the Instrument of Cogni- 

“TrON) ANOTHER INSTRUMENT OF COGNITION IS NOT OPERA- 

“ TIVE, THEN, JUST AS THE COGNITION OF THE INSTRUMENT OF 

“ Cognition would be accomplished (without the opeha- 

“ tion of an Instrument of Cognition), so- would the 

“ COGNITION OF the OBJECT OF COGNITION ALSO. ’ 

“ If another Instrument of Cognition is not operative in 
“the cognition of Perception et*., then there should be no 
“ operation of any Instrument of Cognition in the cognition 
“ of the Soul and other Objects of Cognition*; as the two cases 
“ are exactly alike. And this would mean the total abolition 
“ of all Instruments of Cognition”. 

In answer to the above PBrvapaksa we have the next 
Sut r a. 

VarLika on SB. (18). 

“ If it be held that the apprehension of the Instruments 
“ of Cognition is brought about without another set of Tns- 
“ truments of Cognition, entirely independently of all Ins- 
“ trumentality, then another instrument of Cognition is not 
“ operatice, fyc. —say the Sutra. The meaning is that just 
“ as the Instruments of Cognition are inoperative in regard 
“ to their own Cognition, so would they also be in regard to 
“ that of the Objects of Cognition.” 

F Jtiifis the correct reading as found in t'ue Puri Mss. 
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The answer to the above Purvapaksa is given in the 
next Sutra:— 

Sutra (19). 

Not so; as the apprehension op the Instruments op 
Cognition is similar to that op lamplight. Su. (19). 

BMsya. 

[P. 71, L. 1 to P. 72, L. 8.] 

Lamplight, being an aid to the act of Perception, is a 
Pramana, an Instrument of Cognition, in the seeing of the 
visible object; [when /. i., the object is seen with the help 
of the lamplight]; and yet it is itself also cognised by the 
instrumentality of another Perception, through its contact 
with the Eye [when, /. i., the lamplight is itself seen] ; — 
similarly, knowing the fact that the presence and absence of 
seeing is in accordance with the presence and absence of the 
lamp, this lamp is inferred as the cause of the seeing (of it¬ 
self as also of other objects) [where the lamplight is cognised 
by means of Inference *]; similarly, when we hear the 
■words ‘ fetch a lamp in the dark,’ we cognise the lamp by 
means of Trustworthy Assertion (Word). [Just as in the case 
of lamplight, we find that though it is itself an Instrument 
of Cognition, it is yet cognised by meahs of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition]. In the same 
manner Perception and the other Instruments of Cognition 
also would be cognised by means of Perception, &c. [and not 
by other Instruments of Cognition]. For instance, in the case 
of Perception [in which there are the following factors —(a) 
the sense-orgaus, ( b) the objects perceived, (c) the sense-object 
contact, and (tf) the cognition produced by this sense-object 
contact] we find,—(a) that the sense-organs are cognised by 
means of Inference based on the fact of their respective 
objects being duly apprehended [the inference being in 
the form—* the sense-organ of the Eye exists, because 
we have cognition of Colour, which could not be possible 
except by means of the Visual Organ, and so on];—( b) 
that the Objects are cognised by the Perception itself, 
—(c) that th© sense-object contacts are cognised by 

* That is, the fact of the Lamplight being the cause of the seeing is inferred. 
— Bhasyachandra. 
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means of Inference based upon obstruction * [This in¬ 
ference being in the form, * the Perception mast be due 
to actual contact of the object with the sense-organ, because 
we find that there is absence of Perception whenever sense- 
object contact is absent by reason of obstructions to such 
contact’]; +— -(d) that the Cognition produced by the sense- 
object contact is apprehended, $ just like pleasure, &c., 
through its inherence in the soul as accompanied by a 
peculiar contact of the Mind with the cognising soul, 
(as encased in the bodily membraue).§ Similarly may 
every other Instrument of Cognition be analysed [and found 
to have several factors apprehended by means of one 
or the other of the four ordinary Instruments of Cognition]. 

Thus then, [the meaning of the Sutra is that] in the case 
of the lamplight it is found that while it is itself visible {object 
of vision), it is also the meins of the seeing of other visible 
things, and thus it comes to be called the ‘ object,’ or the 
‘ means ’ of Cognition, according to circumstances; similarly 
any other thing, though an object of Cognition, may also be the 
means of the Cognition (of something else), and thus come 
to be called the ‘object’ or the ‘ means’ of Cognition, accord¬ 
ing bo circumstances. So that the Cognition of Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition also is actually found 
to be brought about, not by a different set of Instruments of 
Cognition, nor entirely withodt the aid of all instrumentality. 

°The reading of this passage is doubtful ; the printed text reads 
the Puri MS. A reads qfgq re f w ymvhf; and Puri MS. B reads 
The two latter do not give any sense. We have therefore adopted the reading of 
the printed text. 

t The Eye and all its auxiliaries being present, if it is found that there is 
no seeing, nni it is also found that the range of vision is obstructed by a wall 
which is actually seen to intervene between the Eye and the thing sought to be 
seen and again it is found that when .the wall is not there the thing is seen 
all right,—these facts lead to the conclusion that in every ease of seeing there 
is actual contact of the thing with the sense-organ. The Bhasyachandra for¬ 
mulates the inferences as follows:—(t)‘The Wall is actually in contact with the 
Eye, because it is seen, — what is not in contact with the Eye is not seen, as we find 
in the case of things hidden behind the wall ’ ;—:2) ' the Eye is in contact with the 
wall, because it is the instrument bringing about the perception of the wall,—when¬ 
ever an organ is instrumental in bringing about the perception of a thing, it ia in 
contact with the thing, as we find in the case of the organ of Touch ;—(3) ‘Sense- 
organs must be in contact with the object because they are instruments, like the Axe 
and so on. 

I That is perceived —says the Bhasyachandra. 

§ The Bhasyachandra takes as meaning and as 

qualifying and the last in the sense of emphasis only. " 
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The Opponent might urge that “there can be no 
apprehension of a thing by itself”; but our answer 
to this will be that the argument is not right, as the 
things are really different from one another, and they 
are only similar in character. What the Opponent means 
to urge is that-“it is not right to hold that Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
for a thing is always apprehended by means of something 
other than itself”;—but this argument will not be right; 
as in reality there in difference among the individual things, 
which however are possessed of a similar character (by virtue 
of which they have a common name); so that (in the case in 
question, it is found that) thecharacter of ‘ Perception’ belongs 
to, and includes, several individuals (i. e. particular percep¬ 
tions); and among these one individual (Perception) could well 
be apprehended by means of another individual Perception); 
and in this there could be no incongruity;—similarly in the case 
of Inference and the other Instruments of Cognition ;—(to 
take a homely instance) we find that by means of the water 
brought out (of the well) we have the cognition 
(inferential) of water in the well itself [Where we have 
the apprehension of water by means of ivaler it¬ 
self]. The same we find to be the case with the cognis¬ 
ing Soul and Mind : When we hate such cognitions as ‘ I 
am happy’,‘I atn unhappy', we find that the cogniser (the 
Soul) is apprehended by himself; and in the case of Mind 
also we find that it has been declared that ‘ the non-simnl- 
taueity of cognitions is an indicative of the Mind’ (Su. 1-1-16), 
which means that the inference of the Mind is brought about 
by means of the Mind itself ;—so that there is non-differ¬ 
ence between the eogniser and the cognised (in the case of 
the Soul), and between the means of apprehension and 
object* of apprehension (in the case of the Mind). 


# The printed text readj which is evidently wrong ; the Puri MSS. 

road ; and this has the support of the Tatpary* also ; which has the following 

observations on this paragraph .of the Bh'isya —[t is not quite right to speak of the 
Soul as the objective of the action of cognition ; for the objective is that - which bears 
on itself the action of something other than itself ; the real objective of the cognition 
‘ l am happy 1 is the happiness , and the Soul only appears in the cognition as the 
illumining factor. The Mind is certainly an instrument in the cognition of itself 
audis also the object ; yet this djes not involve the incongruity of a thing operating 
upon itself ; because it is by its own existence that the Mind is the instrument of it9 
own cognition ; and certainly the existence of the Mind is something entirely different 
from the Cognition of the Mind. 
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The Opponent might urge that in the cases cited the 
Bha P 79 auxiliary conditions are different; but our answer 
■will be that so it is also in the case of Perception 
&c. It is true that in the case of the cognising Soui, the Soul 
does not cognise itself ( i . e. becomes the object of cogni¬ 
tion) except under conditions different (from those under 
which he is the cogniser ),—similarly the Mind also is appre¬ 
hended by means of the Mind under entirely different condi¬ 
tions ; but precisely the same is the case with Perception 
and the other Instruments of Cognition; for when Perception 
&c. are apprehended by means of Perception &c. themselves, 
we are cognisant of total difference between the two* 
individual perceptions (the Perception cognised and the 
Perception by means of which it is cognised). 

Then again, there is no possibility of there being any¬ 
thing that cannot be apprehended by Perception &c. If 
there were any such thing as is not apprehended by Percep¬ 
tion and the other three Instruments of Cognition, then there 
might be some ground for the postulating of additional 
Instruments of Cognition ; but as a matter of fact no one can 
point out any such thing; for the simple reason that every¬ 
thing, existing as well as non-existingf, is actually found to 
be apprehended by Perception &e.,—as we find to be the 
case in ordinary experience. 

VarfiJi’a on Stt. 19. 

[P. 201, L, 12 to P. 202, L. 20]. 

Not so Sfc .—says the Sutra. The lamp-light, being an 
aid to the perception of such things as the jar and the like, 
is called a * Pramam’; and yet it is itself apprehended by 
Perception &c.; and for its own operation, it does not 
necessitate the operation of any Pramaijas other than Per¬ 
ception and the rest; it is apprehended by means of these 
themselves. In the same manner the Pramanas (Perception 
and the rest) also are apprehended by the same Pramanas. 
The case of lamp-light has been cited only as an instance 

® The printed text wrongly retains the W when all MSS. including the two Puri MSS; 
have dropped it. The BhStayachandra also has no *f. 

f How the non-existent thing forms the object of Pramanas has been shown it* 
the Introductory Bhdsya, P. 2. 
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(corroborative of tlie reasoning). “ What is the 
reasoning (which the instance is intended to corroborate) ? ” 
We proceed to explain the reasonings as follows :—(A) For 
their own apprehension, Perception and the rest do not 
stand in need of the operation of other Pramanas, because they 
are themselves the means of bringing about the apprehension 
of things, like the lamp ;—just as the lamp, being a means of 
bringing about the apprehension of things, does nob stand in 
need of the operation of any other Pramana (besides Percep¬ 
tion etc.) so also do the Pramanas (Perception etc.),—from 
which it follows that these do not stand in need of the opera¬ 
tion of other Pramanas;—(B) secondly, because they are en¬ 
dowed with generic and specific characters;—every thing that 
is endowed with generic and specific characters is found to be 
such as doe3 not, for its apprehension, stand in need of the 
operation of any Pramanas other than Perception and the 

rest,—as we find in the case of the lamp ;—(0) 
Var. P. 202. . . . ' ' 

thirdly, because they are objects of cognition,— 
every object of cognition is such as does not, for its appre¬ 
hension stand in need of the operation of PramSnas other 
than Perception etc.,—as wo find in the case of bhoLamp; — 
(D) fourthly, because they are subsistenb in something else, 
and because they are Instruments, like the lamp; similarly 
the Sense-organs and such like things also, being aids to Per¬ 
ception, are such as do not stand in need of the operation of 
any Pramanas other than Perception etc. 

The Bhdsya (P. 71 L. 10) represents the Opponent as 
raising the objection that “there can be no apprehension of a 
thing by itself By this our opponent means as follows— 
“ If Perception etc. were apprehended by means of the same 
Perception etc., this would mean that a thing is apprehended 
by means of itself; and this is nob right; as the same thing 
cannot be the instrument as also what is accomplished by that 
instrument”. But this does not affect our position at all; 
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as the things are really different from one another and they 
are similar only in character ( Bhasya P. 71, L. 12); tliafc is to 
say, there are sevoral things that are included in what has been 
described as ‘Pramanas’, and there would be nothing wrong if 
one of these several things were apprehended by means of the 
other ; just as from the ivater brought out of the well we infer 
the ivater in the well (Bhasya , P. 71, L. 16);—that is, having 
brought out water one understands that the water in the well 
is also of the same kind; and yet in this case it is not said 
that the thing (water) is apprehended by means of itself; all 
that is said is that by means of the thing, which is endowed 
with the character (of water), we apprehend another thing 
which also is endowed with the same character (of water). [In 
the same manner by means of one instrument, which has the 
character of Perception, we can apprehend, another instru¬ 
ment which also has the character of Perception]. Then 
again, there is no such absolute law that a thing cannot be 
apprehended by means of itself; as sometimes such appre¬ 
hensions do happen; as for instance, in the case of Soul, 
we find that the same Soul is the cogniser as also the 
cognised , whenever a person has any cognition in regard 
to himself. 

The Opponent urges that, “ in the cases cited the condi¬ 
tions are different” (Bhasya , P. 72, L. 1.) He means by 
this as follows—“ when the Soul is the cogniser, the condi¬ 
tions are entirely different from those that are present when 
it is the cognised’’. Exactly the same, we reply, is the case 
with the matter under discussion. In the case of the Soul, 
when one recognises himself—as ‘ I am happy ’—‘ I am un¬ 
happy ’—the cogniser-Soul apprehends himself as qualified 
by happiness etc. [so that the Soul is the cognised when quali¬ 
fied by unhappiness, and it is the cogniser independently of 
any such qualification];—exactly so in the case of Percep¬ 
tion etc., these become the ‘object of cognition’ only token 
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apprehended by means of Pramanas [wlrile when appearing a 3 
the instruments whereby something else is apprehended they 
become 1 the Instruments of Cognition ']. 

Lastly— there is no possibility of there being anything that 
cannot be apprehended by means of Perception §'c. ( Bhasya, 
P. 72, L. 5). If there were any such thing as is not appre¬ 
hended by means of Perception, then we could accept 
Pramanas other than Perception &c.;but one can never prove 
that there is any such thing ; as every thing, existent as well 
as non-existent, is apprehended by means of Perception &c. 
Thus then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception 
&c. alone that the Pramanas themselves are apprehended. 

Bhasya. 

Inlrodudory to Sfilra (19 A.) 

[P. 72, LI. 9-11.] 

Some people have taken up the example (cited in the pre¬ 
ceding Sutra) by itself, quite detatched from any reasonings, 
—i. e. as proving the conclusion (that Pramanas are self- 
illumined) by itself, without reference to any particular 
reasoning; and they have interpreted the Sutra to mean that 
—‘ just as the lamplight is seen without the light of any 
other lamp, so also are the Pramatjas apprehended without 
other Pramanas’.* But such an argument— 

Cannot be conclusive; as in tiie case of certain 

THINGS WE FUND THAT OTHER INSTRUMENTS ARE INOPERA¬ 
TIVE, WHILE IN OTHERS IT IS FOUND THAT THEY ARE NOT 
INOPERATIVE (Su. 19 A.)t 


° This is the argument propounded by those who regard all Pramanas to be self- 
illumined — i. e. the Vedantins. 

f This appears in the printed text as part tff the Bhasya. But the Nytiyasuchlni- 
hattdha and the Bhasyachandra read this as a Sutra ; and the Puri Ms. of tire 
as also the Sutra Ms. D. contains this as a Sutra. It is only the later commentators 
that have omitted it from the Sutras. We treat this as a Sutra ; and in this matter 
we have always followed the but we number it as I9A, with a 

view to retain the numbering of the following Sutras. 
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Vartika. 

[P. 2'>2, L. 20 to P. 203, L. 1] 

Introductory to Su. 19 A. 

Other old writers take the preceding Sutra without 
reference to any reasoning, and interpret it merely as putting 
forward an example,—the meaning (according to them) 
being that—‘Just as the light of a lamp, so the Pramanas 
also, would be apprehended without the help of other Pra- 
marias’. Against this view we have the following declaration 
—Such an argument cannot be conclusive &c. &c. 

Bhasya. 

[P.72, L. 13 to P. 73. L. 7.] 

(A) The said fact (of independence of other Pramanas), 
which is deduced from the absence of operation (of other 
lamps in the case of the lamp illumining things by its 
light), has been urged (by the writers referred to) with a view 
to prove similar independence in the case of the Instruments 
of Cognition ;—but the same fact might be urged (with 
equal x’easonableness) to prove similar independence in the 
case of the Objects of Cognition also ; as there is nothing to dis¬ 
tinguish this latt,er case from the former [t. e. just as it is argu¬ 
ed, from the case of the lamp being independent of another 
lamp, that Pramanas are independent of other Pramatjas, 
so may it also be argued, that Prameyas also are indepen¬ 
dent of Praraapas,—which would mean that Pramanas are 
not necessary for anything].—(B) Further, it may be argued 
that so far as the cognition of the objects of cognition is con¬ 
cerned, it is found that for the apprehension of such things 
as the colour of a Dish and the like, one does require the 
operation of such aids as the light of a lamp [so that the 
example of the lamp proves the necessity of such aids 
in the case of the cognition of object of cognition}-, and 
the same might be said in regard to the cognition of the 
Pramapas also, whose case does not differ from the former 
case [The argument would be that just as in the case of the 
apprehension of objects of cognition such aids as lamplight &c. 
are necessary, so in the case of the apprehension of the Pra- 
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manas also, such other aids would be necessary].* [Thus 
then, the example of the Lamp as interpreted by the said 
writers being found to support both views—that such other 
aids are necessary for the apprehension of the Objects as well 
as the Instruments of Cognition], unless the said example is 
taken in reference to a particular reasoning (as we have 
takenit), there could be no justification for accepting its 
force in one case and not in the other; as there is no reason 
why the force of the Example should be admitted in one case 
and not in the other.f 

On the other hand, if the Example (of the lamp) is taken 
in reference to a particular reasoning (as we haoe taken it), 
it is found to point to a single conclusion, and as such it is 
not open to the objection just mentioned That is to 
say, when the example is taken as bearing upon a particular 
reasoning, it is found to point to a single conclusion (that 
of one Instrument of Coguition being independent of other 
Instruments of Cognition); and undor the circumstances, 
the Opponent cannot very well refuse to accept its force.§ 
Such being the case, this interpretation is not open to the 
objection that the Example is not conclusive. 

‘‘But if Perception &c. were apprehended by other 

. -n Perception &c., then there would be an infinite 

13 n&. 1. j j . -t 11 

regress. JNot so, we reply, as all usage 

could be rightly explained on the basis of the distinction 

that the said Perception &c. are apprehended (in one case) 

as the.objects cognised and (in another case) as the instruments 

of the cognition. For instance, when we have such notions 

as ‘ I cognise the thing by means of Perception ’, ‘ I cognise 

the thing by means of Inference ’, Perception &c. are cognised 

as the instruments of cognition ; and when we have such 

notions as ‘ this cognition of mine (which I now cognise) 

* According to the Iih&syachandra the meaning of this passage is as follows :— 
The colour of theDidi is perceptible by itself, and yet for being illumined it requires 
the aid of the Lamplight; so the Pramams also, even though they may be self- 
illumined, may stand in need of other Pramanas. 

f The two Puri MSS. read ‘ H HMqir ’ after the word SSWT. 

Tins is the reading adopted in the translation. 

J The Bhdsyachanira reads this as Sutra. 

§ 1 o£ the printed text is wrong. The Puri MSS. and the Bhii-sijachandra 

support the reading >3 : <3'Sr , 3^. 
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is perceptional, ‘ ‘this cognition is inferential’, * this cognition 
is verbal Perception &c. appear as the objects of cognition; 
—so that when we actually recognise them thus (differently 
in the two cases), it becomes possible for us to carry on all 
business for the purpose of acquiring merit, prosperity, 
happiness and Final Release, and also for the purpose avoiding 
the contraries of these. And as all business and usage cau 
be explained on the basis of the said distinction, there is 
nothing to be acconlplished by the infinite regress, for the 
accomplishment of which it would be necessary to postulate 
the said infinite regress (of Perception &c.). * 

Vartika on Sii. 19 A. 

[P. 203, L. 2 to P. 204, L. 2]. 

The argument cannot be conclusioe $c. §c .—says the Sdtra, 
There is no ground for accepting the proposition that ‘the 
Pramanas areas independent of other Pramanas as the light 
of a lamp is of other lamps ’ (which is the meaning of Su, 19, 
according to the writers referred to) ; —and rejecting the 
other proposition that ‘ the Pramanas are as dependent upon 
other Pramanas as the colour of the Dish \ As a matter 
of fact, it is found that the light of the lamp is not inopera¬ 
tive in the illumining of the colour of the Dish; why cannot 
the same be said of the Pramanas also (requiring the opera¬ 
tion of other Pramanas) ? Secondly, it would be necessary 
to point out the grounds for admitting the force of the 
example of the lamplight in the case of the cognition of 
Pramanas, and not admitting it in the case of the cognition 
of the objects of cognition. Thirdly, you have also to explain 
your reasons why the lamplight is to be accepted as a 
pertinent example, and not the Dish. From all this it is 
clear that, if not taken in reference to a particular reasoning 
the example is inconclusive both ways. 

* * is the reading o£ the printed text, as also of the Puri MSS. 

But burcii appears to be the better reading, as noted in the footnote of the 

printed text. 
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On the other hand, if the Example is taken in 
reference to a particular reasoning, it is found to point to 
a single conclusion, and as such it is n >t open to the above 
objection —says the Bhasya {P. 72, L. 18), That is to say, if 
the example of the Lamplight is taken in connection with 
a particular reasoning, in reference to its illumining (other 
things), then it points definitely to a single conclusion, and 
as such cannot be objected to ; so that it does not become 
open to the charge of being ‘ inconclusive.’ 

“ j But if Perception fyc. were apprehended by Perception fyc. 
themselves, there would bean infinite regress’ {Bhasya P. 73, 
L- 1). That is to say, if Perception &c. are apprehended 
by means Perception &c. (and not by other Pramanas), then 
these latter would have to be apprehended by another set 
of Perception &c.; and so on and on ad infinitum. And in 
the event of such an infinite regress, there could be no definite 
idea of the first Pramana of the series ; on the other hand, 
if there is a limit to the series, (and the first Pramarja of 
the series is definitely known), then the cognition of this first 
Pramana would be invalid,—not being known by means of 
any Pramana fas ex hypolhesi there would be no Pramana 
whereby this first Pramana would bo coguised]”. 

Our answer to this is that what has been urged does not 
affect our position.— As all usage could be rightly explained 
on the basis of the distinction that the said Perception fyc. are 
apprehended {in one case) as the objects cognised and. {in another 
case) as instruments of cognition —says the Bhasya (P. 73, L. 1). 
The ‘object of cognition’ is ‘ PramBya* and the ‘instrument of 
cognition’ is 'Pramana’; and when the Pramana and Prameya 
are apprehended, this is enough for purposes of all usage, 
in the shape of acquiring merit, prosperity, happiness and 
Final Release, and of avoiding the contraries of these. 

There is nothing to be accomplished by the infinite regress, 
for the accomplishment of which it ivo-.dd be necessary to postu- 
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late the said infinite regress ( Bhcisya, P. 73, L. 6). Thus 
then, the conclusion is that it is by means of Perception &c. 
themselves that Perception and the rest are apprehended, 
and that this does not involve an infinite regress.* 


Thus ends the Examination of the 
Instruments of Cognition in General, 


Q The whole of this discussion is tints summed up iu the Tabparya—Piiriapaksa 
—“Is the apprehension of Perception &c. brought about by means of an 
Instrument or without any instrument ? If the former, is it brought about 
by these same Perception &c ? or by other instruments of Cognition ? If the latter, 
then that would involve the postulating of more Pramanas than those vouched for in 
the Sutra (1.1.3), and also an infinite regress. If Perception &c. were apprehended 
by means of another Perception, this would involve an infinite regress. If one 
Perception were apprehended by means of itself, this would involve the absurdity of 
the Perception operating upon itself; certainly a sword can never cut itself. So the 
conclusion is that the apprehension of the Pramanas is brought about without the 
help of any instrument. And if so, the apprehension of Prameyas also might be 
brought about in the same manner ; and there would thus be no need of any Pramana 
at all.” 

Siddhanta —Under the class ‘Perception’ there are a number of individual Per¬ 
ceptions ; and one of these can very well be apprehended by means of the other; and 
in this there would be no necessity of either an infinite regress or any of those contin¬ 
gencies that have been urged in the Purvapaksa. 
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Section (i). 

Detailed Examination of Perception. 

[Sutras 20—32.J 
Bhasya on Sft,. (20) 

[P. 73, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

The Pramaijas have been examined in a general way; 
they are now going to be examined in detail, 

Sillra (20)* 

Purvapaksa The statement op the cause +(in 

Su. 1-1-4.) op Sense-Perception is untenable, as it 

IS AN INCOMPLETE J STATEMENT.” 

“That is to say, another cause (of Perception)—the 
contact of the Mind with the Soul—has not been mentioned.§ 

" On the whole of this Seocion a great deal of confusion has arisen as to which 
Sutra represents the Purvapaksa and which the Siddhanfa. This has been due 
principally to the fact that the Vartika has put for ward the Siddhiin^a point of view 
along with its explanation of the Phrvapakaa Sutra, and does not wait for the coming 
of the Siddhinta Sutra. This has been clearly put by the Parish uddhi —‘ When the 
Vartika states the Siddhinta view in its explanation of a Sfitra which embodies 
the Purvapaksa, it does so only by way of anticipation ; it gives up the order of the 
Butra-Bh tsya, and hastens to correct the misrepresentations of the Purvapaksa.' ‘1 
cannot hear the thought of letting the Opponent’s view stand uucontradicted, even 
fora moment,’ says the Tatparya. 

f There is some difficulty about the word lahsana here. The Tdtpan/a, in 
accordance with Bhasya and Vartika, explains it as K.irans, Cause ; and this 
explanation is thus accounted for by the Pdrishuddhi —‘ The Sutra as it stands appears 
to be absurd ; for a lahsana, definition, to be 1 untenable ’, or ‘ incomplete’, it must be 
either too narrow, not including all perceptions, or too wide, omitting to mention some 
necessary distinguishing feature. Neither of these deficiences is found in the definition 
of Perception that has been provided in Su. 1-1-4 ; so that the present Su. would be 
absurd, if 1 laksana' were taken to mean ‘definition.’ For this reason both 
Bhdsya and Vartika have taken it to mean ‘ cause,’—the Vartika accepting it in the 
sense of definition only as an alternative meaning. And it is only in this sense that the 
Purvapaksa herein propounded becomes possible. The BhUsyachandra however takes 
1 lahsana ’ in the sense of definition , and interprets the Sutra to mean that the defini¬ 
tion offered in Su. 1-1-4 is an ‘ impossible’’ one, because it omits to mention all par¬ 
ticulars. 

J The NydyasHtravivarana explains ‘ asamagra ’ as not including all kinds of 
Perception- 

§ What follows after this forms the Bhdsya on the next Sfl. Without stating t!ie 
Sutra, the Bhasya proceeds with its explanation—saysth e Tatparya. But the Bhdsya- 
chaudta makes it a continuation of Bhasya on Su. 20. 
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VUrlilca on Sil, 20. 

[P. 204, L. 3 to P. 205, L. 7]. 

We have seen in a general way that there are PramSiia s 
apprehending (indicating the existence of ) objects of cognition. 
Now proceeds the detailed Examination of the Pramanas that 
have been recognised in a general way. Perception is the 
first to be mentioned among the Pramanas; so it is Perception 
that is now examined. 

The statement of the Cause of Perception fe. Sfc. —says the 
Sutra. 

The sense of the Pttroapnksa is. as follows:—“ The 
“ account that you have provided of the cause of Percep- 
,f tion—that it is produced by Sense-object contact —is incom- 
“ plete. Why ? Because there are other causes of Perception 
5 ‘ also; and these have not been mentioned by you ; for 
‘‘ instance, ‘ Mind-Soul contact ’ and such other-s. If you mean 
“ that when you state that 1 Perception is- produced by 
“ Sense-object contact ’ you put forward the definition (the 
‘‘ peculiar characteristic) of Perception [and not an exhaustive 
sl enumeration of all its causes],—this cannot be a definition ; 
“ as it only mentions the cause ; when it is said that Percep- 
“ tion is produced by sense-object contact, this is only a 
“ statement of its cause ; and certainly the statement of its 
“ cause cannot be the definition of a thing; for instance, 
“ when it is said that the jar is produced from clay and so 
“ forth, this cannot be regarded as the definition of the jar.” 


The SiddhSntin replies as follows :— 

The above contention is not right; neither of the two 
explanations of our statement is open to objection. If we 
take it as stating the cause of Perception, there can be no 
objection to it; nor can any objection be taken to it if it is 
taken as embodying the definition of Perception. “ How so ?” 
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fA] If it is taken as mentioning the cause of Percep¬ 
tion,—your objection against is met by what we have 
already said above, that the Sutra (1-1-4) wherein the state¬ 
ment in question occurs is not meant to be an exhaustive 
enumeration of all the causes of Perception; it is meant to 
point out only that peculiar causo of it which distinguishes 
it from Inferential and other cognitions; and certainly this 
would not be the case with the Mind-Soul contact (which 
it common to all cognitions). “ Well, in that case also, 
the Mind-Sense contact should be mentioned ; if the Sense- 
object contact is mentioned on account of its being peculiar 
to Perception, then, for that same reason the Mind-Sense 
contact also should be mentioned. ” But we have already 
said that the Sutra is not meant to enumerate all that is 
peculiar to Perception ; in fact Perception is sufficiently 
characterised and marked out by the mention of any one 
of the two causes (Mind-Sense contact and 

Var. P. 205. . 

Sense-object contact) that are peculiar to it. 

[B] Similarly, there can be no objection to our statement, 
when it is taken as embodying a definition of Perception; for 
the simple l’eason that Sense-object contact is something that 
is actually peculiar to Perception. Inasmuch as Sense- 
object contact gives rise to Perception, it can be regarded as 
its cause, and inasmuch as it distinguishes Perception from 
all like and unlike things, it can also be regarded as its de¬ 
finition. * 

Another answer to the Opponent’s contention is as fol¬ 
lows :—The Mind-Soul contact and Mind-Sense contact also 
are both mentioned by implication. “ How so ? ” Simply 
by reason of the appearance of Cognition. That is to say, 
as u matter of fact, until an object is actually in contact, there 
cannot appear in it a quality that can only be produced by 

° The futparya remarks: that the real answer is that the statement is a definition ; 
and it is simply as a piece of bravado that the Vart'ika puts forward the possibility 
of its being taken as mentioning the c ante of Perception. 
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contact (Bhasya, P. 78, L. 10) [and Cognition being such a 
quality of the Soul, its appearance necessarily implies the 
Soul’s contact] ;—similarly (as regards Mind Sense contact) 
if the sense-organ could operate independently of Mind- 
contact, a simultaneous Cognition of several things would be 
possible ; as a matter of fact however, no such simultaneous 
Cognition ever takes place ; hence mind-contact also is a 
necessary factor in the cause of Perception. 

Bhasya on Su. (21). 

[P. 73, L. 10 to L. 17.] 

Pfirv ipa/cm ( continued )—“ As a general rule, unless an 
“ object is in contact with something, there cannot be pro- 
“ duced in it any such quality as can be produced by contact;*— 
“and vve know that the quality of ‘Cognition’ is produced in 
“ the Soul;—so the conclusion is that the contact of this Soul 
“with the Mmd is a cause of that Cognition Then as re- 
“ gards the Sense-Mind contact, if the cause of Cognition con- 
“ sisted in Sense-object contact, independently of the Sense- 
“ Mind contact, it would be possible for several cognitions to 
“appear simultaneously; and [as this is impossible; vide 
“ Su. 1-1-15] therefore Sense-Mind contact also should be 
“regarded as a cause of Perception.” 

What has been just said constitutes the anticipated Bhasya 
on the next Sutra, f 

Sutra (21). 

“ Perception cannot be brought about unless 

THERE IS CONTACT OF THE SoUL AND OF THE MlND. 

[Hence of the contact of these slunld have been 
mentioned in the Sutra 1-1-4].” 

“Just as no Perception is brought about until there is 
“ contact of the Sense and the Object, so also no Perception 
“ is brought about unless there is contact of the Soul and of 
“ the Sense-organ. [Hence this latter also should be men¬ 
tioned among the ‘Causes of Perception’J.”J 

° e. g. the red colour in the jar is never produced without contact of fire— Bh&sya- 
chandra. 

f The Bhasyaclwndra takes the passage to mean that the argument urged by the 
Opponent in Su. 20 lias already been answered by the Bhutya on Su. 1-1-4. 

| The Parishuddhi remarks—This Sutra must be taken as a Purvapahsa Sutra,— 
in the first place, because the Bhasya has explained it as such ; and secondly, because 
if this were taken as putting forward the Siddhanta view, Sutras 23 and 24 would 
be superfluous ; as they would say what is already said in the preseut Sir. 21. 
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Vartika on Su. (21). 

[P. 205, L. 7, to L. 12.] 

The Bhasya on this Sutra appears before the Sutra. 

“Just as no perception is brought about Sfc. Sfc. (Bhasya).” 

There is no force in this contention either,—we reply; 
as the answer to this has already been given before. The 
answer to this contention is what we have already said above 
(Var. P. 204, L. 15)— viz., that the Su. 1-1-4 is not intended 
to be an exhaustive enumeration of all Causes of Perception, 
it is intended to point what forms its distinctive cause. 

Bhasya on Stt. 22. 

[P. 73, L. 16 to P. 74, L. 6.] 

[The Piirvapalcsu having been stated, and the trend of 
the SiUclhanta having been already indicated in Su. 1-1-4, 
an interested outsider, listening to the discussion, says] — 
“ These people assert that because Cognition is found to 
appear when there is sense-object contact, this latter should 
be regarded as the cause of that Cognition; [but if this 
reasoning were true]—■ 

“This same might be said of Space, Place, Time and 
Akasha also” —(Su. 22). 

“ As a matter of fact, Cognition appears only when 
Space, &c„ are present; so that these also should be causes 
of Perception. [If not, then the contact of the Mind and 
Soul, Mind and Sense, or Sense and Object, need not be 
regarded as the * cause ’ of Perception]. ” * 

[The answer to the above reasoning of the Outsider is as 
follows]- 

Even if Space &c. are not regarded as the ‘cause ’ of 
Perception, Cognition would appear during their existence, 
for the simple reason that the proximity or duration of 
Space &c. is unavoidable. That is to say, even though 

0 Both the Puriapak*in and the Siddhantin are agreed as to Sense-object contact 
being the cause of Perception. The interested Outsider thinks that the said contact 
is regarded as the cause of Perception simply because Perception appears when the 
contact is there, and from this the Outsider argues that if this were so, then Space &o. 
would also have to be regarded as the cause of Perception ; as Perception appears 
when these are present ; as there is no time or place where these three are pot pre¬ 
sent. This sutra must be taken as emanating from the Outsider, as if it emanated 
from tilt Puwapaksin or from the Siddhantin, it would involve self-contradiction. 
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Fpace &c.may not, be regarded as ‘causes’ in the appearance of 
Cognition, yet it need not be denied that whenever the Cogni¬ 
tion appears, it must appear while Space &c. are present; as 
the duration of Space &e. can never be avoided [being as 
they are eternal and omnipresent]. [But their existence at 
the time does not make them causes]. Such being the case, 
it would behove you to point out the reason by virtue of 
which you could say—‘for this reason Space &c. should be 
regarded as causes of Cognition.’* 

Vdrtika on Sit,. 22. 

[P. 205, L. 12 to P. 206, L 11]. 

[The Outsider comes forward with an objection]—“ There 
“ are people who regard one thing as the cause of another 
“ because the latter is found to appear while the former 
“ is present,—-and they argue that, inasmuch as Cognition 
“ appears while the sense-object contact is present, and it 
“ does not appear while the latter is not present, the said 
“ contact must be the cause of that Cognition. Now, for 
** these people, the same may be said in regard to Space, Time 
" and Akasha also— says the Sutra. That is to say,—Space, 

“ Time and Akasha are present when Cognitions appear; 

“ so that, inasmuch as Cognitions appear while these are 
“ present, they also should be regarded as the cause of Cog- 
“ nitions. “ What reason is there by which Space &c. should 
“ not be regarded as the cause of cognitions ? ’ The reason lies 
/, “ in our not finding any such capacity in Space &c.; that is, 

“ as a matter of-fact we do not find that Space and the rest 

° The fact of the matter is that one thing cannot be regarded as the cause of 
another simply because it is found to appear while the other is present ; the negative 
concomitance of the two should al$o be ascertained. For instance, clay is the cause 
of the jar, (1) because the jar appears when the clay is there, and (2) the jar does 
not appear, while the clay is not there. Now with regard to such eternal and 
omnipresent substances as Space, Time and Akasha, though we have the proposition 
that‘Cognitions appear while these are present’, we cannot have the negative proposi¬ 
tion ‘ Cognitions do not appear while Space &c. are not present ’; as this latter term 
would be an impossible one. On the other hand, in regard to the contact of the Object 
Sense-organ, Mind and the embodied Soul,—both these propositions are available ; 
hence their contact can be regarded as the ‘ cause ’ of Perception Talparya. 
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u have any such capacity or power whereby Cognitions could 
“ be produced; and for this reason they cannot reasonably 
“ be regarded as their cause. ‘ But they could be so 
“ regarded on account of mere proximity,’ If what you 
“ mean is that—‘ Space and the rest should be regarded as 
“ the cause of cognitions simply by reason of their proxim- 
“ ity ’—this cannot be right; as this proximity (of Space &c.) 

“ is something that is inevitable (everywhere and 

Var P 206. 

“ always);—these are eternal and omnipresent - T 
“ and inasmuch as they are eternal and omnipresent, their 
“ proximity can never be avoided ; under the circumstances, 

“ it is necessary for yon to show some particular reasons 
“ whereby they could be regarded as the cause ; mere proximity 
“ cannot be the ground for their being regarded as the 
“cause. ‘Why’? Because we find that the hot touch 
“ of light is not regarded as the cause of the perception of 
“ its colour, even though it is present at the time; i. e. of the 
“ perception of the Colour of light, what is regarded as the 
w cause is tue particular Colour of the light, and its touch is 
“ not so regarded simply because of its proximity ; and the 
“ reason for this lies in the fact that the touch is not found 
“ to possess the capacity for bringing about the perception 
M of Colour; Colour on the other hand is found to possess this 
“ capacity; as is ascertained from the fact that the presence 
“ and absence of Colour-perception is in accordance with the 
“presence and absence of Colour; i. e. the said perception 
“ appears when Colour is present, and it is not present when 
“ Colour is absent; which shows that it is Colour , and not 
“ Touch, which is the cruise of Colour-perception. For ins- 
“ tance, in the case of the lunar disc we find that its colour 
“ brings about the Colour-perception, even though its hot 
“ fiery touch is absent,* — and conversely the colour of a light 

° The Innar disc, constituted .is it is by Light, cannot be entirely devoid of heat; 
what is meant is that the heat, though present, is so completely suppressed by the 
Void, that it may be regarded as practically non-existent.— Tfitparya. 
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“ hidden under a cover, even though present, does not bring 
“ about the perception of Colour. In the same manner, even 
“ though Cognitions arise from the contact of the Soul, the 
“ Mind, the Sense-organ and the Object, yet it cannot, merely 
“ by reason of proximity, be held to arise from Space and the 
“ rest; for the simple reason that these latter are found to be 
“ entirely devoid of the necessary capacity. 

Bhasya —Introduction to Su. (23). 

[P. 74, L. 6.] 

[The side-objection of the Outsider having been answered, 
the Burvapaksin turns towards the Siddhanlin Under 
the circumstances (there being reasons for regarding the 
Contact of the embodied Soul, the Mind, the Seuse-orgau aud 
the Object, as the cause of Perception), the Mind-Soul 
Contact should be mentioned (under Su. 1-1-4).” 

In answer to this, we have the next Sutra (23). 

Vartika —Introduction to Su. (28). 
[P.206.11.11-12.] 

The Burvapaksin says that the Mind-Soul Contact 
should be mentioned. Our answer is that this need not be 
mentioned, as it is already implied. The question arising— 
“ By what is it implied ?” — —the answer is given in the 
following Ss(ra. f 

f There is seme difference ofopitiiou in regard to the exact meaning of this intro¬ 
ductory Bh&sya, and hence of the next three S.liras. The natural meaning—the one 
given by the Nyiyas itravivara an—appears to be as follows—The Purvapaksin having 
propounded the view that if one thing is to be regarded as the cause of another amply 
because the latter appears while the former is present, then Space &c. also should 
be regarded as the cause of cognition,—the answer to this is that the mere fact of one 
thing appearing while the other is present is not sufficient reason for regarding one 
as the cause of another. To this the Furvapaksin retorts (in Bha. P. 74, L. 6; that in 
that case J itud-Soul Contact also should be rejected, denied to be the cause of Perception 
(this being the sense of the term Upasahkhye yah). This is answered in Sutras 
23 aud 24 : that the Soul-Contact is actually the cause of perception is proved by 
other facts (mentioned in Su. 23/, and so also the Mind-Contact (Su. 24). Finally 
comes the question—if the fact of Soul-Contact and Mind-Contact being Causes of 
Perception is so surely proved, why not mention them in Sa. 1-1-4 ? The answer to 
this is given in Su. 25. 
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Sutra (23). 

Cognition forming the characteristic feature 

OF THE SoOL, THERE CAN BE NO NON INCLUSION OF IT. * 

(Su. -33.) 

Bhasya on 8u. 23. 

[P. 74, 11. 8-9.] 

Cognition is a characteristic feature of the Soul, because 
it is its quality ; f and (as has been said above, P. 73,1. 16) 
unless an object is in contact with something, there cannot 
be produced in it any such quality as can be produced by 
Contact. % [Which shows that Soul-Contact is essential]. 

The Vdrtika explains somewhat differently : The Bhasya passage (P. 74, L. 6) 
embodies the Purvapaksa question that—If the fact of Mind and Soul contact being 
a Cause of Perception is surer than that of Space &c. being so, than the said contact 
should be mentioned under Su. 1-1-4 (‘ upasankyeyah ' thus meaning 4 should be 
mentioned ')• The answer to this is that it is not neeessary to mention the Contact of 
Mind and Soul, because they are already implied indirectly : how the Soul-contact 
is implied is shown in Su. 24 ; and then comes the question—“If the contact of Mind 
and Soul is omitted in Su. 1-1-4 because it is implied implicitly, why should we not 
omit the Sense-object Contact also,—this also being implicitly implied ? ” And the 
answer to this is given in Su. 25. 

The Translation adopts this latter interpretation. The Bhisyachandra also sup¬ 
ports the view accepted in the translation. It says—'arSjSKWferiW (ftFIT- 

i ‘ ’ rnsstt: i 'sr*/ jpnrfirst^ 

S’5tfwfR | 

° 4 limano' navarodhah ’ is the reading of several MSS., Also the two Puri MSS. 
The NyayasiichinibanMa and the Puri MS. of the Sutra-text read 4 otmano net 
tmavarodhah.’ What is meant is that dtma is included (by implication,! ; and this sense 
can be afforded by both readings. If we read ‘ na anaoarodhah ’ we should explain 
it as no non-inclusion ; and if we read simply ' anavarodhdh we should explain 
it as non exclusion ; it is possible to take ‘ ararodhab,’ as meaning inclusion as 
well as exclusion. The Nydyasi f ravivarana reads 4 na anavabodhah ’, which also 
means 4 there is no non-implication ’ ; though in accordance with its own explanation 
of the entire Adhikarana, the Vivarana explains it a8 4 no anyathasiddhatvam ’—i.e,, 
the presence of the Soul cannot' be explained on the basis of any supposition other 
than that it is a Cause of Perception. 

f What the Bhasya means by calling cognition a ‘ quality’ of the Soul is that, inas¬ 
much as Cognition appears only in the Soul, it must be regarded as its 4 characteristic 
feature.’ 

X It is curious that this passage— na 'chasamyuhte &c.—which appears twice in the 
Bhdjya, should be referred to as 'Sdira' by the Parishuddhi. 
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Vortika on Su. 23. 

[P. 206, L. 14 to P. 207, L. 1] 

Cognition forming Sfc .—gays the Sutra. It has been 
said above (Su. 1-1-10) that Cognition is the characteristic 
feature of the Soul ; in view of this fact, even though the 
Contact of the Soul has not been explicitly mentioned in the 
definition of Perception, its presence is to be inferred. Why 
should Cognition be regarded as a characteristic feature of the 
Soul ? Became it is its quality (Bha.) “But it is not proved, 
that Cognition is a quality at all.” What you mean is that,— 
When it is not proved that Cognition is a quality , how can it 
be proved that it is a quality of the Soul ? But this conten¬ 
tion of yours is not right; because as a matter of fact, Cog¬ 
nition (being a product) inheres in the Soul (which is 
an omnipresent substance), just as the qualities of Plea¬ 
sure and the rest do;—and neither a Substance nor an 
Action can inhere in the Soul;—and it is a fact that like 
Pleasure &c., Cognition does inhere in the Soul;—hence 
Cognition ^because it inheres in the Soul) cannot be either a 
Substance or an Action ;—and it is fact that like Pleasure 
&c. Cognition inheres in the Soul;—hence it must be regard¬ 
ed as a quality, and of the Soul, not of Earth and the other 
substances ; because it is self-apprehended (i. e. apprehended 
by Mental Perception);—as a matter of fact, we know that 
that Perception which is self-apprehended is not the quality 
of Earth &c., e. g. Pleasure, Pain &c; while that Perception 
which is apprehended by itself as well as by another Percep¬ 
tion is the quality of Earth &c.; e. g. Colour &c. ;—Cognition 
does not belong to this latter class;—hence it is a quality 
of the Soul. * 

• The sense of the whole is thus explained in the TUtparya —Cognition is a 
feature of the Soul;—Cognition is a product, because, like the jar, it is ephemeral ;— 
*nd because it is a product, it should, like the jar, inhere in some substance it 
cannot inhere in Earth, Water, 4c., because it is amenable to mental perception, while 
that which inheres in Earth &c. is either not perceptible at all, or perceptible only by 
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Further, we have already provided the true explana¬ 
tion. “ What explanation ? ” That it is not incumbent 
on the Sutra to enumerate every one ol the many 

Va r ; p.207. 

causes of l'erception [hence the omission of 
Soul-contact in the Sutra 1-1-4 is not a defect]. * 

Sutra (24). 

Nottf IS THERE A NON-INCLUSION OP THE MlND, AS THUS 

NON-SIMULTANEITY OP COGNITIONS IS INDICATIVE OP IT. 

(Su. 24). 

JBhSsya on Su. 24. 

IP. 74, 11. 11-12]. 

The ‘ non-inclusion ’ of the preceding Sutra is to be 
construed here also. It having been already declared (under 
Su. 1-1-161 that the non-simultaneity of cognitions is indica¬ 
tive of the Mind, it follows from this that when cognition is 
brought about by S»n*e-object contact-, the latter is dependent 
upon (and helped by) the contact of Mirui.% 

Vartika on Su. 24. 

[P. 207, 1. 1 to 1. 24]. 

Question: —“Why is Mind-contact not mentioned in the 
definition of Perception ?'* 

means of other kinds of Perception ;—Cognition is not of this latter kind ;—hence it 
should inhere in a substance other than Earth, Water, Air, Fire, Akasha, Time, Space 
and Mind ;—and yet that in which it subsists must be a substance, as like Akasha this 
substratum shall be the material or constituent cause of the cognition;—that this 
substratum should be an omnipresent Substance has already been proved in the section 
on Saulfrom all this it follows that Cognition is a quality inhering in the ninth 
substance, Soul;—now this Soul, unless it is in contact with something, can not 
produce Cognition; for if Cognition were not dependent for its appearance upon any such 
occasional thing as cvntacl , then Cognitions would be eternal, which is absurd ; hence 
every Cognition must stand in need of the contact with Soul. This Soul-contact, 
therefore, thus forming a necessary element in Cognition, is implicitly implied ; and 
it was uot found necessary to mention it explicitly in the Sutra —Tat par ya, 

0 This is the real answer to the Purvapaksa ; the answer, that the omission is due 
to the fact that Soul-contact is implicitly implied, and hence not mentioned in the 
Sutra,—is only a second bold answer—a praudhic&da , says the fdtparya. 
f Those MSS. that omit the na in Su. 23, omit it here also. 

J The Bhasya-chandra takes the next Sutra as a continuation of the Bhasya on 
Sutra 22. 
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For answer we have the Sutra— ‘Nor is there non-inclusion 
SfG .’ It has been already explained that the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions is the indicative of Mind ; and in view of this we 
have the (implied) inclusion of Mind also. [And being thus 
implied it need nob be distinctly mentioned]. “ This is 
not right, as the Sutra that declares the non-simultaneity 
of cognitions to be the indicative of Mind has an entirely 
different meaning (and purpose). You say that,—-inasmuch as 
the non-simultaneity of cognitions is indicative of the Mind, 
the Mind also is a cause of cognitions; but this is not right; 
because of there being another meaning ; the Sutra referred 
to by you has an entirely different meaning; it does not mean 
that Mind is the cause of Cognitions.” [This is not what 
is directly mentioned by the Sutra in question; but] it is 
indirectly implied;—and further, the Mind is not self-suffici¬ 
ent (independent).* Even though the direct meaning of the 
Sfitra is something different, it clearly implies what we have 
asserted, by reason of the peculiar character of the 1 indica¬ 
tive’ (mentioned in the Sutra); it is true that the fact of the 
Mind being the cause of Cognitions is not directly mentioned 
in the Sutra, yet by the force of the peculiar character of the 
‘ indicative ’ therein mentioned, that fact is indirectly implied. 
Further, the Mind is not self-sufficient; [and hence it cannot 
but stand in need of the Mind as one of its causes]; nor are 
the Eye and other organs independent (causes of cognition) 
[so that these organs also stand in need of the operation of 
the Mind]. [These two facts go to strengthen what is 
already implied by the ‘indicative’mentioned in the Sutra, i. e. 
* the non-simultaneity of cognitions ’J. [Thus then as Mind- 
Contact is already clearly implied, there was no need of its 
being mentioned directly]. 

8 As it stands the words embodying the answer are highly aphoristic ; ‘ WH ®' 
and ' * Of ’ are two phrases succinctly stating the answer; and each of 

these phrases is explained later on, the former in 1. 9, and the latter in 1. 11. 
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Setra (25). 

(The Final Siddhanta). 

Inasmuch as it is only* the contact of thr Sense- 

organ AND THE OBJECT THAT FORMS THE (DISTINCTIVE) CAUSE 

(OK FEATUBBf) OF PERCEPTION, IT HAS BEEN MENTIONED 

(in THE St5|BA) BY MEANS OF WORDS DIRECTLY EXPRESSING 

it.|— So. (25). 

Bhasya. 

[P. 75, LI. 1-2]. 

[The question now arises —‘‘ Just as Mind-contact is 
not mentioned directly because it is indirectly implied, in the 
same manner, the Sense-object contact is also implied ; and as 
such why should this be mentioned?”—The answer is given 
in the Sutra, as follows]—The contact of the Mind and of 
the Soul is the (common) cause of Perception, as well as 
Inferential, Analogical and Verbal Cognitions; while the 
contact of the Sense-organ with the Object is the distinctive 
cause of Perception only ; thus the two do not stand on the 
same footing; and being thus differently circumstanced from 
the other contacts, the Sense-object contact has been directly 
mentioned in the Sutra.§ 

Vartika on Su. 25. 

[P. 207, 11. 12—21.] 

Question —“ Why then is the Sense-object contact men¬ 
tioned, and not the contact of the Soul with the Mind, or 
that of the Sense-organ with the Mind ? ” 

• 1 Cha ’ means ‘ only ’ says the Bhasyachandra. 

f The Bhasyachandra explains 'nimitla' as ‘ laksana, ’. 

J This Sutra is not found in the Puri manuscript of the Sutra-text ; but every¬ 
where else it appears as a distinct Sutra ; and as it embodies the final Siddhanta, 
and as such is the most important aphorism of the Siddhanta, the omission in the 
Puri Ms. must be a mistake. The Bhasyachandra also appears to treat it as part of 
the Bhasya. 

§The T at par y a adds—If nothing was mentioned, and everything was left to he 
implied, we would have no definition at allot Perception ; it is necessary therefore to 
make use of some words expressing some fact that would serve as the definition. 
Now it is necessary to mention the Sense-object contact, because it applies to all 
cases of Perception ; and the other two contacts, of the Mind and of Son], are not 
mentioned, (1) because they do not apply to all Perceptions (see Su. 26), and (2) because 
they apply to other kinds of cognition also. This is the final Siddhanta on the 
question under discussion. \_Fmal — i. e. according to the Sutra, adds the Puri- 
»huddhi]. 
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Tbe answer is given in the Sutra—Inasmuch as the 
contact Sfc. fyc. The Sense-object contact is the cause of 
Perception only, while that of tbe Mind and Soul is the cause 
of Perception as well as of other kinds of Cognition. 

“But the Sense-Mind contact, being similar to the Sense- 
object contact, should have been mentioned. If the Mind- 
Soul contact is not mentioned simply because it is common 
(to Perception and other kinds of cognition),—then certainly 
the Mind-Sense contact should be mentioned, as this is as 
peculiar to Perception only as the Sense-object contact.” 

But we have already pointed out that the Sutra is not 
meant to be an exhaustive enumeration of all causes of 
Perception. It is not the purpose of the Sutra that all the 
causes peculiar to Perception should be mentioned ; it is only 
this that no such cause should be mentioned as is common 
to other cognitions [and some such cause as is peculiar to 
Perception should be mentioned for the purpose of defin¬ 
ing what Perception is], 

Sutra (26). 

At,30 BECAUSE, IN THE CASE OF PERSONS WHOSE MlND 

is preoccupied, * (Perception is held to be) brought 

ABOUT BY MEANS OF THE CONTACT OF THE SENSE-ORGAN AND 

THE OBJECT (oNLY).f — Su. 26. 

Bhasya on Su. (26). 

[P. 75,1. 5 to L. If,]. 

We have (in the definition of ‘ Perception ’) the mention of 
the Sense-object contact, and not that of Mind-Soul contact, 

— also because &c. &c. \A) Sometimes a man goes to sleep 
after having determined that he would wake up at a certain 

*5® and both (U ilify •OTR ; gtrxsreifwfw arrvanx arfwnpt^rfwfis 

snwf —Says the Talparya. So also the Bhasyackandra , which explains the com¬ 
pound as follows—s# ‘arum’ 

‘ Wbcse mind is either in contact with the Soul which has retired into the innermost 
artery of the ‘ Puritat ’,or applied elsewhere.’ 

f Ordinarily we should have the compound in the form Xvi -1 
Butis purposely separated—‘in order to show that it is these alone 
■whose contact is the moil effective of all. ’—says the Parithuddhi. 
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time,--and by force of this determination (which gives rise 
to the effort necessary for bringing about the requisite 
Mind-Soul Contact) he wakes up at that time; but sometimes 
it happens that during sleep he is awakened either by a 
very loud sound or by a forcible shaking; and in these cases 
the waking Cognition (of Sound and Touch) by the sleeping 
man is brought about (primarily) by the Contact of the 
Sense-organ ; so that predominance belongs, not to the contact 
of either the Cognising Soul or the Mind, but to the Contact 
of the Object with the Sense-organ; because in such cases 
there is no desire to know* on the part of the Soul, to give rise 
to his effort which could urge the Mind and bring it into 
( ontact with him [and it is only when this happens that Mind- 
Soul contact is possible]. (B) In other cases what ordinarily 
happens is that when the man, though having his Mind entirely 
occupied with the Cognition of one thing, desires to Cognise 
(think of) another thing, there appears his effort, which 
brings about the contact of his Mind with that thing, of 
which he then becomes duly Cognisant [and in this case 
we have the Contact of the Mind and of the Soul also]. 
Now in the case in which the man having his Mind 
entirely preoccupied, there appears in him a Cognition 
brought about by the (forcible, sudden) impact of the Object, 
without any desire to cognise or mental effort on his part,f — 
the contact of the Sense-organ with the Object is the principal 
cause of the Cognition ; as in this case there is no desire 
to cognise on the part of the man, and hence no effort, 
which could urge the Mind (into Contact with the uudesirable 
object). And because it is the principal cause, it is the 
Sense-object contact that should be mentioned (in the 
definition of Perception),—and not the Mind-Soul contact, 
which is only a subordinate factor. 

Vdrtika on Su. (26), 

[P. 208, LI. 1—2]. 

This Sutra is meant to show that the Sense-object con¬ 
tact is the predominant factor (in the causes bringing about 
Perception). The rest is clear in the Bhasya. 

•‘This lias been added with a view to exclude God from this category ; as 
God does urge the Mind during deep sleep,—being helped in this by the destiny of the 
sleeping mail. Bhazyachandra. 

f When, for instance, a man walking along the street is struck by a runaway 
horse. 
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Bhasya on Sfl. (27). 

[P. 75,11. 15—20]. 

There is another reason for regarding the Sense-object 
contact as the predominant factor— 

Sntra (27). 

And also because Individual Cognitions are named 
AFTER THESE. (Su. 27.) 

As a matter of fact ire find that individual cognitions arje 
named after the Sense-organs and the Objects concerned. 
“How so?” For instance, (a) when one smells with the 
olfactory organ, his Cognition is called * olfactory Cognition ’ 
and ‘ Cognition of smrtl[b) when he sees with the Visual- 
organ the Cognition is called ‘ visual Cognition ’ and ' Cogni¬ 
tion of colour i 1 (c) when he tastes with the Gestatory 
organ, the Cognition is called ‘gestatory Cognition’ and 
‘ Cognition of taste .’ Further, Perception is held to be of 
five kinds, simply because of the number of Sense-organs 
and that of perceptible objects being each five-fold.'—And 
all this goes to prove that in the bringing about of Percep¬ 
tion, the Sense-object contact is the principal cause. 

Vartika on Su. (26). 

[P. 208, 11. 3-7]. 

This Sutra supplies another reason for regarding the 
Sense-object contact as the principal cause. Inasmuch 
as whenever Perception appears, it is named after the Sense- 
organ and the Object; and we have found that things are 
named after the most important factor; e. g. a certain 
sprout is called the ‘ paddy-sprout ’ (because the paddy is the 
predominant factor), 

Bhcisya on Su. (27). 

[P. 75, L. 20 to P. 76, L. 9]. 

The Opponent says :—•“ It has been urged by the Sid- 
“ dliantin (in Su. 26) that the mention of Sense-object Contact 
41 is necessary, and not of the Mind-soul Contact, because 
“ in the case of the man whose mind is asleep or pre-occu- 
“ pied, perception is brought about by the contact of the 
“ Sense-organ with the object (only). But this— 
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“ 13 NOT A SOUND REASONING, AS IT INVOLVES SELF- 
CONTRADICTION.”— (Su. 28). 

*“ If you do not accept Mind-Soul contact to be the cause 
“ of any Perception, this would be contradictory to what has 
“ been said before (in Su. 1-1-16) to the effect that the non - 
“ simultaneity of cognitions is indicative of the Mind ; as in 
“ accordance with this latter statement, it is clear that Sense- 
“ object contact stands in need of Mind-contact; for if 
“ Mind-contact were not necessary, it would be possible for (all 
“ five) cognitions to appear simultaneously. If, on the other 
<( hand, with a view to avoid this self-contradiction, it be 
*' held that of all cognitions the contact of the Mind and the 
‘‘ Soul is the cause, then our objection remains in force,— 

“ that being the cause of cognitions, the Mind-Soul contact 
“ should be mentioned (in the definition of Perception).” 

Vartika on Su. (28). 

[P. 208, LI. 8-19.] 

“ This Sutra is meant to be an objection against the last 
“ three Sutras :—“ The three Sutras— 2h, 26, and 27— 

“ deny the fact of Mind-Soul contact being a cause of 
“ Perception ; and this involves a contradiction of what you 
“ yourself have just said in Siitras 23 and 24. And further, 

“ if cognitions were independent of Mind-contact, it would 
“ be possible to have a number of cognitions appearing 
" simultaneously ; which would be contrary to the well-known 
“ fact (of cognitions being non-simultaneous). If then, in order 
“ to avoid this self-contradiction, it be admitted that Cogni- 
“ tions are brought about by Mind-Soul contact,—this will 
“ reduce you to the same position in which you were asked 
“ to explain why Mind-Soul contact had not been men- 
4 ‘ tioned in the definition of Perception.” 

The answer to this objection has already been given. 

“ What is that answer ?” That the Sutra in question is 
not intended to be an exhaustive enumeration of all causes 
of Perception ; it is meant to point out only that which is 
peouliar to Perception. 

•The opponent imposes upon the Siddnanfin the view that Mind-Soul contact 
has nothing to do with Perception ; though in reality ail that he has held is that it 
is not the principal cause— Bhctiyachandra. 

51 0^cLctLcftlexi.clL W+Liuth-A. 
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Sutra (29). 

There is no sE^f-contradiction ; as the case wb 

HAVE CITED IS DUE TO THE SPECIAL FORCE OP A PARTICULAR 

OBJECT. —(Su. 2y). 

Bhasya on Su 29. 

[P. 76, 11. 11-23.] 

[The answer to the Purvapaksa argument in SO.. 28, is as 
follows]— Our view does not involve a self-contradiction ; for 
we do not deny that Mind-Soul contact is a cause of Per¬ 
ception;—all that we mean is that Sense-object contact is 
the principal cause. [As for the instance that lias been cited 
by us in Su. 26]—in the case of the man whose Mind is asleep 
or preoccupied, the cognition that appears sometimes is 
entirely ‘due to the force of the particular object ’; the term 
* particular object ’ denotes a certain object of sense- 
perception ; its ‘force’ stands for ‘ tibratd ’, intensity, 
and ' patuta’, vigour ; and this * ‘ force of the object’ affects 
the Sense-object contact, and not the Mind-soul contact 
which shows that Sense-object contact is the more import¬ 
ant of the two. 

[An objection is raised] — “ In the case where theMind of the 
“ man being asleep or pre-occupied, though there is no effort 
“ and no desire on his part, the cognition that arises from the 
“ Sense-object contact, must also have Mind-contact for 
“ its cause (even though a subordinate one);—now it behoves 
“ you to explain to what this action of the Mind is due ? ” + 

[The answer to the above is as'follows]—Just as 
(in a case of ordinary cognition) what urges the Mind 
forward (to contact) is only that particular quality of 
the Soul which is called * effort ’,§ and which is brought 
about by that cognitive Soul’s Desire,—so, in all cases, 
what brings about the experience of the Soul is that quality of it 

1 * The reeding ‘ na' ;s wrong ; ‘ tat the reading of all other MSS., including both 
Puri MSS., is the correct one. 

t According to the Bhdsyachandra, the ‘ intensity ’ pertains to the perceived 
object, and 1 vigour ’ to the organ ,—both being included in the term ‘ artharishlsa ' 

| The Sense of the question is thus explained—“ In a case where there is desire and 
consequent effort, it is these that give rise to that action in the Mind which brings about 
its contact; hut to what is this action due, in a case where there is no effort or desire ? ” 

§ WSW : is the correct reading, found in all MSS and also ill the BhOsyachandra 
which adds that 1 Effort' is called the 1 urger' only in a figurative sense. 
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winch is produced by the defects (of Passion &c.) in its activity 
[thisquality being in the shape of ‘ Adrista ’, ‘ Unseen Force 
Destiny]; and it is by this quality that the Mind would be 
impelled (in cases where there is no Effort or Desire) and come 
into contact with the Sense-organ. If the Mind were not 
impelled by this quality, then (as there would be nothing 
else that could urge it into contact) there would be no contact 
of the Mind; and in the abseuce of such contact no cognition 
would appear; so that the said quality would fail to be 
universally effective (in regard to aLl Substances, Qualities 
and Actions)- and yet it is essential that this particular 
quality of the Soul ( Adrista) should be all-effective towards 
Substances, Qualities sod Actions; for otherwise, as their 
would be nothing else to give rise to the (initial) activity 
(motion) of the four minutely raateriaLatoms, or of the Minds 
(at the beginning of Creation), there would be no possibility 
of any such thing being produced as the Body, the Sense- 
organs and the Objects.* 

Vartikci on Sfi. (29). 

[P. 208, 1. 17 to V. 209, 1. 13]. 

The three Sutras (25, 26 and 27) are ‘ not &c. &c. ’ says 

the Sutra. The meaning is that these three 
Var: P. 209. 0 

Sutras are not meant to deny the fact of Mind- 

Soul contact being a cause (of Perception); they simply 
point out the predominant character of Sense-object contact; 

• According to the Nyaya theory, at the beginning of Creation in each Ka pa, 
there arises an activity among the permanent atoms of Earth, Fire, Water and Air ; by 
virtue of which activity in she shape of motion, the atoms proceed to combine in various 
ways and thus evolve into several material objects ;—similarly there is an activity 
in the the Minds of the Souls ; and this activity brings about the several other 
qualities, and thence the experiences—happy and unhappy—of the Souls. And all 
this is due to the Unseen Force attendant on each Soul, as the effect of his good and 
evil deeds in the past Kalpa ; so that each Soul becomes endowed with such bodies 
and organs as would lead him to undergo the happy and unhappy experiences in 
accordance with his past deeds. Now, if there were no such impelling force as the said 
Unseen Force, there would be nothing that could give rise to the said initial activity 
among the atoms and the Minds. And until the Mind is got at, it cannot produce either 
the experiences, or the objects of experience, happiness &c., or the cause of these in 
the shape of cognition. It is essential therefore that the Unseen Force should he 
regarded as the impelling force of the Mind in all cases. If it be held to be incapable 
of impelling the Mind, the UnffSen Force would fail to'produce any Substances, 
Qualities or Actions at all. 
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and certainly that which points out this predominance does 
not necessarily deny the fact of Mind-Soul contact being a 
cause. 

The Opponent-—'“ It behoves you to explain to what this 
“ adtinn of the Mind is due (Bha. P. 76, 1. 17). From what 
“ you have said (in Su. 26) in regard to certain cognitions 
“ of the man who is asleep or has his Mind preoccupied 
“ being due to the Sense-object contact, it follows that the 
" contact of Mind also is a cause ; and it is necessary for you 
“ to explain to what is due the action of the Mind (where its 
“ contact is brought about).” 

Our answer to the above is that what brings about the 
required action of the Mind is the Unseen Force,—this Force 
being the cause of the Soul’s experiencing of pleasure and 
pain; that is, just as Action in the Soul is produced by a 
distinct quality of it, in the shape of Effort, which latter is 
brought about by Desire,—in the same manner there is in 
the Soul a Faculty called ‘Merit-Demerit’ (which is what 
constitutes the ‘ Unseen Force ’) ; audit is impelled by this 
Faculty that the Mind comes into contact with a thing, or 
becomes disjoined from it. If the Mind were not impelled 
by this Force, then, as there would be no other cause for its 
action,—this Force would fail to be universally effective. 
And as a matter of fact, apart from Merit-Demerit, there can 
be no other cause for any action in the Mind at the 
beginning (of Creation). Hence it is this ‘ Unseen Force ’ 
(Dharma- A dharma, Merit-Demerit) which should be accepted 
as the required cause (of the action of Mind). 

[Here ends the examination of the Definition of Perception ]. 
[Next proceeds the Examination of the nature of Perception 

itself}.* 

0 ‘ Having examined the nature of Perception in the light of the definitions pro¬ 
pounded by himself, the Author now proceeds to examine it in the light of that put 
ferward by others.— Bkasyachartdra. 

‘ The definition of Perception having been examined, we proceed to examine the 
nature of the object of the definition ’— Furishuddhi. 
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Sutra (30). 

Purvapaksa —“ Perception is only Inferential 

COGNITION,—AS IT IS A COGNITION THAT PROCEEDS FROM THE 

Cognition of a component part.”— (Su. 30)* 

JBhasya on Su. 30. 

[P. 77, L. 2 to L. 12.J 

[The Purvapaksin says]—“ The cognition—* this is a tree’ 
“ —arising from the contact of the object and the sense-organ 
“ i3 what is called (by you) ‘ Perception But (according to 
“ us) this is only an Inference. How so ? Because the 
“ (said) cognition of the tree proceeds from the apprehension]* 
“ of one of its parts. When the observer cognises the tree 
“ what he actually perce ves is only its part nearest to 
“himself”, and certainly that one part is not the ‘tree’. 
“ So that (when the man cognises the ‘ tree what happens 
“ is that there is an inference of it (from the peiception of its 
“ one part), just like the inference of fire from the appre- 
“ hension of smoke.” 

[The Siddhantin meets the Purvapaksa with a question]— 
What is that something different from the perceived part, 
which you regard as being the object of Inference (and not of 
Perception ) ? 

° In place of the Fariahuddhi reads ; and so also the Puri Ms. 

of the Sutra text. Every other Ms. reads ‘ 5 *• When we are said to see the tree what 
really happens ia that we actually see only one of the component parts of the tree p 
and from this we infer the presence of the tree as a composite whole. So that the 
cognition of the 1 tree ’ is purely inferential. 

The entire Piirvapaksa is thus summed up-in the Tdtparya —“There is no such 
thing as a composite whole, something different from its component parts; it is the 
component parts alone that have a real existence. What happens is that we actually 
see a few of these parts, aud from that we infer the existence of other component 
parts, which are the concomitants of those that have been perceived ; and then 
combining both these cognitions—the former perception being recalled by force of 
memory—we come to have the cognition of the Hree’ as consisting of those parts ;— 
So that what is called the ‘ perception of the tree ’ is a purely inferential cognition ; 
and hence the classification- of the Pramanas provided by the Sutra under 1-1-3 turns 
out to be defective.” 

f The Bhdsyachanira explains ekadeshagrahandt as ‘brought about by the- 
contact of one part ’ ; but this will not make the Cognition ‘ Inference,’ which is Cog-- 
nition proceeding from another Cognition 
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[The Opponent answers]—“There are two views in regard 
“ to the constitution of Objects : By one view an object is 
“ only a conglomeration of certain component parts ; while 
“ by the other it is a distinct Composite Substance produced 
“ (out of its component parts) ;—now according to the former 
“view, what is inferred from the apprehension of one part 
“ are the other component parts (other than the one 
“ that is perceived); while according to the other view, 
'* what is inferred are those other parts as well as the Com- 
“ posite whole made up of the parts.” 

[Now the Siddhantin urges his real objection against the 
PUrvapaksa view]— (a) According to the view that the object 
is only a conglomeration of parts,—-it would not be possible for 
any cognition of the 1 tree* to proceed from the apprehension 
of any one part; for just as the perceived part is not the ‘tree’, 
so the nnpercdved part also is not the * tree’. [So that the 
inference of the unperceived part cannot be regarded as the 
* cognition of the tree’, which thus becomes impossible]. 

“ What happens is that from the apprehension of one part 
proceeds the inference of another part; and this is followed 
lay a remembrance of all the conglomerated parts; which 
brings about the cognition of the ‘tree’.” In that case the 
‘cognition of the tree' can not be called inferential [as it would 
be pure remembrance]. 

( b) According to the other view,—that the object is a 
composite substance made of its component parts,—it would be 
impossible for the composite whole to be inferred ; for (even 
according to you) if the composite whole is to be inferred 
from the apprehension of a part, there must be a previous per¬ 
ception of that whole as related * to that part [as without the 
perception of such relation no inference would be possible);— 
and if the Composite whole is perceived, then, being as much 
perceived as the one part, it cannot be held to be an object 
of inference. 

Thus the conclusion is that the cognition of the * tree ’ 
cannot be regarded as inferential. 

* mtUTT is the better reading, as found in the Bhasyachandra, in the 

Puri, MSS. and in two other MSS. ; it gives better sense, as translated above. The 
reading as found in the printed text may be explained as follows—‘The relation 
between the whole and the part is not perceived ; if this relation were perceived, the 
whole would also be perceived, juBt as the part is perceived.’ 
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Vartika on Su. 30. 

[P. 209, L 14 to P.J 215, L. 15. 

The objections against the definition of Perception having 
been answered, the Purvapaksa raises the question of Percep¬ 
tion being included under Inference— 

" Perception is only Inferential Cognition ; —i.e. the cogni- 
“ tion in the form * this is a tree arising from the contact 
“ of the sense-organ and the object, is called * Perception 
“ but as a matter of fact this is only Inference. Why ? 

“ As it is a cognition that proceeds from the cognition of a 
“ component part ;—i.e. it is only on perceiving a part of the 
tree that the observer cognises the ‘ tree and 
“ certainly that part is not the tree ; so that, 
" just as the cognition of one thing proceeding from the 
“ cognition of another thing is Inferential, so also the 
“ cognition of the tree proceeding from the cognition of 
*' the part must be regarded as inferential ; the cognition of 
“ the tree proceeding from the cognition of the part is exactly 
like the cognition of Fire proceeding from the cognition 
“ of smoke.” 

To the above we make the following reply :—The above 
contention is not right; as none of the several alternatives 
possible under that contention is admissible. The contention 
is that (when one cognises the tree) what happens is that 
from the cognition of the part he cognises something else;—r 
now we ask, what is this ‘something else’ which is cognised 
from the cognition of the part ? The answer is—“ There 
are two views in regard to the constitution of objects ; by one 
vino the object is only a conglomeration of certain component 
parts, while by the other it is a distinct composite substance 
produced out of the parts ; according to the former view what is 
inferred from the perception of the part would be the other 
component parts ; ivhile according to the other view what is 
inferred are the parts as well as the composite whole made 
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up of those parts (Bhasya , P. 77, L. 6) Now tlie mean¬ 

ing of this explanation can be only the following—(a) If your 
original contention refers to that conception of ‘ tree ’ whereby 
it is only a conglomeration of the several parts) then, by the 
explanation yon have provided, the concept ‘tree’ would apply 
to the parts other than the one that happens to be perceived ; 
and (bj if you accept the other view—whereby the ‘tree’ is 
a distinct Substance (composed of the parts), then, by your 
explanation, the concept ‘ tree ’ would pertain to that 
distinct substance , as also to those other parts which are hidden 
by (lie behind) the front part (which is perceived). Such 
being your meaning, we ask—what is it that is cognised from 
the cognition of the part(?j (A.) The other parts P (B) Or 
the distinct substance ? 

[A] Now, according to the view that the object is only 
a conglomeration of parts, the very conception of ‘ tree ’ 
would be impossible ; because those other parts are as far from 
being the * tree’ as the front part perceived ; i.e. just as the 
front part is not the 1 tree ’, so also the central and hinder 
parts are not the ‘ tree Such being the case, according to 
this view, the conception of ‘ tree whenever it arises, would 
arise only with regard to what is not-tree; and as such it 
would be baseless. Further, there can be (for you) no 
such things as the ‘ front part ’ the ‘ middle part ’ and the 
5 hind part ’ ; because ‘ part ’ is a name for the component 
factor , and for one who does not admit of a distinct composite 
substance, the term * component factor ’ can have no meaning, 
* front part ’ and * hind part ’ are component factors; and 
these are not possible if you deny the composite substance. 
If you urge that the name‘part’is given to eka-desha, one 
place ,—we ask, what is this ‘ one place’ ? A place- is only 
a container, a receptacle; and hence in the present 
instance, the only thing of which the place could be the 
receptacle is the composite substance ; so that when you deny 
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the composite substance, you deny also the ‘ one-place*. 

What we mean by certain things being component parts is 
that they co-exist in one place and in constant juxta-posi- 
tion.” VYhat a wonderful insight into the nature of (a) 
words and (b) things you evince,—when you assert (b) that 
though not being causes and effects, they co-exist in constant 
juxta-position, or (a) that they do not help one another, and 
are yet called ‘ component parts ’ ! This is certainly most 
wonderful !* 

Some people (as the Bhasya points out, on P. 77,1!. 8-9) 
hold that—“ when one perceives the front part. 

Var. P.211. # # 1 7 

he infers from ifc the hind part, and then there 
arises the conception of ‘tree’ with regard to the tree,—this 
conception being the result of the remembrance (of the 
several parts perceived and inferred. But under 

this view any conception of ‘ tree ’ would be an impos¬ 
sibility. “ Why ?'* Because neither the ‘ front 

part* nor the ‘hind part’ is the ‘tree’; and certainly 
no conception of the ‘ tree 1 could ever arise from the 
remembrance of what is not the tree. Further, under 
this view, no inference is possible; i. e. when you say that, 
having perceived the front part the observer infers the hind 
part,'—we fail to recognise the exact Subject of this infer- 

* Clever ins'ght into tlie natureof things is shown when you assert that they are 
aot causes and effects and yet they are in juxta-position, for such juxta-position is possi¬ 
ble only in the following cases :—either when a number of causes co-operate towards 
a single effect,— eg., when the clay, the potter’s wheel, the revolving stick &c. 
co-op«rate towards a common product in the shape of the jar,—or when a number of 
effects are produced by a single set of causes,— eg. when the colour, taste, and odour 
of the Jar are produced along with tire Jar by the set of causes that produces the 
Jar,—or when of the two one is cause and the other effect,— e.g* in the case of fire and 
smoke. Hence it is an absurdity to say that certain things are neither causes nor effects 
and are yet in juxta-position. ‘Insight into the nature of words ’ is shown by 
calling such things ‘ component parts.* As a matter of fact, what are component 
parts are so called because they help each other in supporting (constituting) the 
composite substance ; when there is no such substance, there can be no such help ; and 
n that case the things concerned cannot be called ’ component parts . T&tparya. 
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ence. ‘‘ Why should it not be recognised ? ’* [For the 
following reason]—If the inference is in the form—‘this is 
a tree, because it has a front part ’—the question arises—- 
What is that ‘tree’ of which ‘ having the front part’ is 
predicated as a qualification ? As a matter of fact, for one who 
does not admit the existence of a distinct composite whole 
(apart from its component parts), all that is perceived is merely 
the ‘front part’ (which forms the qualifying predicated 
qualification); and certainly until the Object (forming the 
Subject of which the qualification is predicated) is perceived, 
no inference is possible; and our opponent can never perceive 
any such object; for the simple reason that he does not admit 
the existence of any. | Nor' only is the Subject of your 
inference unrecognisableJ It is also not possible to have any 
such inference as you propound; as in an Inference there is 
no such 1 remembrance ’ as you assert; as a matter of fact no 
such remembrance is ever found in an inference; that is to 
Bay, in a case of Inference (of fire from smoke, for instance), 
the observer, on merely perceiving the qualifying Smoke, and 
not having cognised the qualified Fire, can never have any 
such remembrance as ‘ this is smoke, this is fire ’* Then 
again, [even if such a remembrance were possible] after such 
a remembrance there could be no such inference as ‘Fire 
must be here ’; because such inference would be entirely 
unnecessary ; under the circumstances you mention, the 
inference would be absolutely futile ; as the Fire will have 
been already cognised as forming a factor of the said Remem- 

5 The Tatparya construes the passage thus—Stgrrgaim gWV 58>jwr« 
sig'th’T Jtftreraw &c. The meaning would then be ‘the 

observer, not knowing the Fire, and having inferred the 1 Fire as qualifying the 
smoke, never has such a remembrance.’ But it appears better to interpret the passage 
as in the translation ; the construction in this case being simple.—wciuguwf gv*r 
«f«srwt , ) grata srra HfwaesT 

( wren ) wfauraw, ■ 
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farance. * For these reasons the conclusion is that in the 
inference no such Remembrance is possible. Even if there 
were a Remembrance, this Remembrance could not be in 
regard to any composite whole ; for instance, it could not be 
in regard to any such object as the * tree ’. By perceiving 
one component part the observer comes to recognise, not 
any composite whole—not any such object as ‘ tree ’—but 
only the other component parts. “ Why so ? ” Simply 
because no composite whole, apart from the component parts, 
is admitted; i. e., you do not admit the existence of any 
composite whole, apart from the component parts. And cer¬ 
tainly there can be no inference of a composite whole, which 
is a non-entity. Further, on perceiving the front part, 
what else would the observer infer ? “ The inference 

would be in the form—‘ This front part has a hind 
part No such inference would be right ; as it is not 

possible for the front part to have (be possessed oft the 

' hind part; certainly it is not the front part that 

is possessed of the hind part ; as a part cannot 
belong to another part ; one part cannot have another part. 
If you do admit of one part belonging to another part, then 
this latter becomes a whole, a composite (composed of that 
other part); so that in this case, to say (as you do) that 
the cognition of this composite is inferential would be wrong ; 
as both are perceioed (as you yourself assert); i. e. both, the 
front part and the composite (in the form of the hind part) 
are perceived ; according to our view, it would be quite right 
to infer, from the perception of the front part, the presence 
of the hind part, as belonging to a composite whole (composed 
of both these parts) ; but under your view, as all that you 
admit of are the component parts only, no such inference 
would be possible. Further, the ‘ perception of the front 
part ’ (which you put forward as the basis of your inference) 

0 Or (according to the Titparya interpretation, noted above) ‘ the Fire will have 
been already cognised as qualifying the smoke \ 
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cannot have the assistance of any remembrance erf the rela 
tion (of concomitance) between the Probans and the Pro- 
bandum ; as there can be no perception of the ‘ front part > 
and 4 the hind part ’ as related, to one another ; your observer 
can never perceive the relation between the 4 front part ’ 
and the 4 hind part for the simple reason that (under your 
theory) the two ‘ parts ’ are not related at all [the only rela¬ 
tion possible being through a common ‘ Composite ' consist¬ 
ing of those 4 parts ’]-and until there is perception (of the 
relation) there can be no remembrance (of it) ; and the mere 
perception of the Probans (oiz. the 1 front part’), without the 
remembrance (of its relation to the Probandum, the 4 hind 
part ’) cannot constitute 4 Inference.’ 44 But why should the 
man not perceive the front and hind parts as related to each 
other?” For the simple reason that the hind partis 
always hidden from view by the front part; as a matter of 
fact, whenever one sees a thing, be sees only its front part; 
the hind part is nowise seen ; being, as it is, hidden by the 
front part. 44 It is true that both are not seen; but the 
two are certainly related to each other. >’ True, they are 
related (we grant this for the sake of argument); bm> even 
so, your inference is impossible ; as both are not seen [and 
hence even though it be there, the relation between the two 
can not be perceived, unless both the relatives are perceived]. 
Then again, between the front part and the hind part, 
there is no possibility of any such relation as that between 
the jyharma , 'predicate, and the ftharmin, subject ; and 
hence no inference is possible; whenever there is Inference, 
what happens is that from the cognition of one thing as 
predicated of the subject there is an inference of another 
thing predicated of it; but in the case in question, the 
hind part can not be the predicate of the front part, nor 
is the front part the predicate of the liind part ; hence 
there can be no such inference as you have propound- 
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@d. Then again, the Purvapaksin has said ( Bhasua P. 77, 
L. 9)‘that “the cognition of the tree proceeds from remem¬ 
brance, &c. &c ”; and this is not right; as the ‘ tree ’ (as a com¬ 
posite whole; is a thing which you hold to be wholly unknown 
(and non-existent); and hence no ‘remembrance’ of it is 
possible. ‘ Remembrance ’ or ‘ Recognition ’ is that cogni¬ 
tion appearing in regard to a thing which is accompanied by 
a previous cognation ; as for inst&uce, one has a ‘ recognition’ 
or ‘ remembrance ' of himself in the form ‘ I am the person 
by whom the colour of this thing had been perceived and 
by whom its taste is now perceived’; according to your view 
then, after the hind part had been (previously) inferred from 
the perception of the front part, the only ‘ remembrance ’ that 

would be possible would be that of thes9 two 

Var. P. 213. 

purls themselves,—* the front part and the hind 
part’ [as it is these that have been apprehended previously],— 
whence then could there arise the Cognition of the ‘ tree ’ ? * 
Neither the, 1 front part ’ nor the ‘hind part’ can be the * tree’; 
so that even if the conception of * tree ’ could arise in regard 
to the ‘ front part’ and the ‘ hind part ’—which are not the 
‘ tree’—such a conception would be the cognition of a thing 
as what it is not ; and such a cognition (being manifestly 
wrong) could not proceed from (valid) Inference ; as Inference 
is a form of Right. Cognition, and Right Cognition always 
apprehends things as they really are.’f Then again, every 
wrong cognition,—where a thing is cognised as something 

® The 1 remembrance ’ theory has been already refuted before ( Vdrtika, P. 211, 
L. 1) ; but there it was shown that even though the ‘ tree’ is there, inasmuch as the 
parts are not the 1 tree, ’ the eognitiuu of ‘ tree’ could not arise from the remembrance 
of the parts. On the present occasion the a gument is that the ‘ tree ’ being a non¬ 
entity, according to the Banrtrlha Purvapaksin, the remembrance or recognition of tha 
‘tree’ cannot pertain to the parts —T dtparya. 

t The TSlparya adds—“ How a mistaken Inference cannot he regarded as Pra- 
roana, we have already shown in Add. I,”—‘when we explained that every one of 
the Inferential Factors should represent an actual right Cognition ’—adds the Pari - 
shuddhi. 
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else, which it is not,—appears in the form of (and in ac¬ 
cordance with) the more important tiling ( oiz . that ‘ something 
else » as which the thing is perceived); so that when the ‘ front 
part’ and ‘ hind part’ are cognised <»s the ‘ tree’ (which they 
are not), this conception of the tree forms the predominant 
factor; as a matter of fact however, there can be no cogni¬ 
tion of a thing as what it is not, unless the observer has some 
notion of the general character (of the mistaken thing), and 
unless he imposes upon it a character different from its own; 
and for you that which forms the predominant factor is non¬ 
existent,—the * tree ’ (according to you) having no existence 
[and hence there can be no coguibion of its general character 
or the imposition upon it of a character other than its own . 
Thus then the conclusion is that the conception of the ‘ tree ’ 
cannot arise from Inference and Remembrance. 

For similar reasons, the notions of ‘ front part ’ and ‘ hind 
part* also should be rejected. For one who does nob admit 
of the existence of a composite whole there can be no ‘ front 
part’ or ' hind part. * “ Why ?” Because it is only when 

there is a large composite object wibniu range of Perception 
that the side which hides from view one side of that object 
comes to be called the ‘ front part’ and that which is 
hidden from, view is called the ‘ hind part ’; nor do you 
accept any such composite object as would, by itself (irres¬ 
pectively of an object composed of it), be called ‘ front 
part’ or ‘hind part.’* “But the notions of the 

‘ front part,’ the hind part,’ the ' tree ’ and the like 
pertain only to atoms arranged (combined) in those particular 
manners”. Your meaning is as follows—“ We do nob 
accept any composite substances ; but the terms * front part,’ 
‘hind part’ and ‘tree’ apply to the same atoms which, 

“The words 1 urvdybtuiga’ and ‘parabhiga may be taken as Balmvrlhi com¬ 
pounds,—‘ that which has the front for its part ’ &c. In that case the sentence 
should be translated as— 1 you da not accept any composite substance whose parts 
oouid be named as front aud hind.’ 
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by mutual juxtaposition, happen to be arranged in a parti¬ 
cular manner in particular positions ”—But this is not right; 
as (for you) the term ‘ that particular manner* can have no 
meaning* ; in the phrase ‘combined in that particular manner’, 
the term ‘ that' being purely relative in its oliaraeter, can be 
nsed only in connection with something previously known ;— 
[Now what is this known thing that could be referred to 
by the term 4 that’ ? Is it the mere form of the atoms ? or 
their close juxtaposition ? or a particular kind of combina* 
tion ? or a particular kind of production ? If it refers only 
to the form of the atoms, then as the earch-atoms have the 
same form in all earthy objects, you should have the notion 
of ‘tree’ in regard to the jar also J If a particular form of 
the atoms be meant, then any particular tree would cease to 
be ‘ tree’after a moment, as, according to you, every object 
has but a momentary existence. Secondly, if it refers to the 
close juxtaposition of the atoms, yon have this juxtaposition 
in the jar also, just as well as in the tree. Or, in fact, no such 
juxtaposition- would ever be possible, as between every 
pair of atoms you have their odour, taste, colour and touch. 
Thirdly, as you do not admit of conjunction, how can there be 
any difference among the atoms due to that ? Lastly, as for 
product inn, there can be no production for the atoms apart 
from their/or«i] t. Then again, there- is no ground for 
the applying to the atoms of such term3 as * front’ and ‘hind’, 
as there is in the case of the cow, whioh being known, we 
have such expressions as ‘the gavaya is of that form’4 

* Read ‘ according to the T&lparya and the Benares, edition. “ 

t This argument, from line 7 above, is merely indicated in the Vcbrtika in an 
aphorisitic manner ; the T&tparya has elaborated it; this elaborated argument has been 
embodied in the translation. 

J If the Bauddha had admitted of the real existence anywhere of such particular 
combinations as are called ‘ front ’ and 1 hind,’ then on the basis of that, he could say 
that the part of the trie, —front, for instance,—is of that (well-known) form. But 
he cannot admit of any such ; as atomB are the only thing admitted j and these 
have no parts. — Tdtparya. 
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[Tlie second alternative noted on P. 210, 1.11, is next 
taken up : Is it a distinct substance that is cognised from the 
cognition of the parts ?]—It has thus been shown that there 
can be no conception of the * tree ’ under the view that the 
tree is only a conglomeration of parts ; now as regards the 
view that a distinct substance is produced (in the shape 
of the ‘tree’), that there can be such substance can not 
be cognised (only) by Inference ; as it is distinctly 
perceptible ,— being, just as amenable to perception as the 
V p 2 < 4 f ronf ' P ar l (from whose perception you 

would derive the inferential cognition of the 
* tree ’). That is to say, just as the 1 front part,’ on coming 
into contact with the sense-organ, is cognised by Perception, 
so also woull the tree ; which latter therefore cannot be held 
to be amenable to Inference (only). If, even though in 
contact with the organs of perception, the tree were known 
by Inference only, then, like the tree, the ‘front, part ’ also 
should be regarded as amenable to Inference only ; and this 
would be a direct contradiction of what you have asserted — 
that ‘ the observer crgnises the tree by inference after having 
perceioed the front part’. If (in order to meet this difficulty) 
it be held that all things are amenable to Inference only, then, 
this would mean that no Inference is possible ; as the Subject 
of the inference would not be cognised by Perception ; and 
until the Subject is cognised by Perception, there can be no 
Inference in regard to it. People have spoken of the in¬ 
ference of such things as are beyond the reach of the Senses; 
but in fact, no such inference is possible; as no supersensuous 
object can ever be inferred. “Why?” Because the Subject 
would, in that case, be unknown, as we have already pointed 
out, “ If every Inference must be preceded by Perception, 
what would be the difference between the Sdmanyatotjrista 
inference and the Inference based upon Inference ?” The 
difference between the two is this:—The Inference based 
on Perception appears when three things are know- 
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i. e. on the perception of the Probandum, the Probans and the 
Subjdct. That is to saj, the observer having previously per¬ 
ceived every one of the things that constitute the three terms 
of the subsequent inference— i. e. the Middle term or Probans, 
the Major term or Probandum and the Minor term or 
Subject—when he happens to perceive again the Subject and 
the Probans, he infers the other predicate ( i. e. the Proban¬ 
dum); f e. g. he has previously seen the Fire, the Smoke and the 
Mountain, and hence when he sees the Smoke and the Moun¬ 
tain, he infers the Fire] ; and this Inference is said to be 
preceded by Perception ;—-on the other hand, when the obser¬ 
ver has perceived only two—the Probans and the Subject — 
and from that he infers another predicate, which is absolutely 
imperceptible (and never perceived before), he has what is call¬ 
ed the 'Sdmauyatodrista' Inference. [E. g. We have seen that 
qualities are inherent in substances; where inhering in substance 
is the Probans ; we then come to perceive Desire, which is a 
quality : and from the fact of all qualities being inherent in 
substances, we infer the fact of Desire inhering in the substance, 

Soul, which is something not perceptible. See Bhdsya, P. 19, 

L. 7-9]. Under your view (the theory of the Purvapaksin), 
neither of these two kinds of Inference is possible ; i.e. the cog¬ 
nition of the * tree ’ cannot proceed either from a Sdmanyato- 
drista Inference, nor from an Inference preceded by Percep¬ 
tion ; as you do not admit of the existence of any such thing 
as would constitute the Subject (of the Inference), and also 
because you deny that there is any perception at all (of any¬ 
thing) [and it has been shown that the perception of the 
Subject is essential in both kinds of Inference], 

Bhdsya on Su. (31). 

[P. 77, L.' 12 to P. 78, L. 12]. 

The Purvapaksin admits the cognition* of a part and then 
goes on to prove that Perception is only Inference; but this— 

0 The Bkcisyachandra explains ‘ grahana ’ aa 1 perception But if the introduc¬ 
tory senteuce of the Bhdsya meant that the Opponent admits the cognition to be 
‘perception’, it would be a mere repetition of what the Sutra says. 
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Cannot be 5 as even that cognition [from which 

THE INFERENCE IS HEI.D TO PROCEED] IS ITSELF PERCEP¬ 
TIONAL.* (SO. 81). 

Perceptional cognition cannot be regarded as Inferen¬ 
tial. “ Why” Because the apprehension is actually 
of the form oft Perception ; ’i. e. the ‘cognition of a component 
part; which has been accepted by the Purvapaksin (as the 
basis of the inferential cognition of the object) is a cognition 
of the form of Perception ; and that cognition could not be 
without an object; hence that object (the part of the tree) 
which would be apprehended by this cognition—being thus 
admitted ; to be perceived) —establishes the existence of Per¬ 
ception (as apart from Inference). “ But what else is there 
apart from that object (i. e. the cognised component parts of 
the Tree) [which would be the subject of the cognition of the 
‘Tree’]?” Well, there is the composite whole, or (if you 
do not accept such a whole) the conglomeration of the compo¬ 
nent parts. And [you cannot escape from this difficulty 
by holding that the initial cognition of the component part 
also is inferential ; because] it is not possible to have an 
inferential cognition in the shape of cognition of the single 
component part; for the simple reason that there is no 
Probans whereby such an inference could be got at. [As 
such a Probans could only be in the form of the cognition 
of another part; and for proving this latter to be inferential 
yet another cognition would be required as the Probans , 
and so on ad infinitum ; and this infinite regress makes the 
postulating of any such Probans impossible ; so that the 
cognition of the component part cannot but be regarded as 
pure Perception], 

There is yet another reasonj why Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference§ : that is, because Inference is always 
preceded by (and based upon) Perception. As a matter of fact 

° The Tdtparya construes theSu- thus—W nm sa^rrsnrr SfHSW (Vvr'l*Jxt* 1 

uwh rnwrfir swwmtw 

so that the 1 cognition of the one part’being perceptional, this ie a premise which 
proves the eontrary of your conclusion, which asserts that all Perception is Inference; 
while the very cognition that you put forward is perceptional! If, to escape from 
this, you say that there is no cognition of the part', then your premiss propounds an 
unknown Probans 1 You cannot escape from this dilemma 1 

t The BhaOsyachcntdra explains this Instrumental in as signifying 

tameness. 

J 1 Anyathi ’ here stands for anyahetund, 

§ That U Perception can not be rejected on the ground of its being the san.s as 
Inference— Bh&syachaitdra. 
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Inference is preceded by Perception ; for instance it is only 
when the observer has perceived fire and smoke to be related 
to each other, and again perceives smoke (in the Subject), that 
there is Inference in regard to Fire (which is not in contact 
with any sense-organ);—now here we find that no Inference 
can follow in the absence of the perception (in the Example) 
of the Probandum and Probans as related to each other, or in 
that of the (subsequent) perception (in the Subject) of the 
Probans by itself;*—and certainly these two perceptions 
cannot be regarded as Inference ; for the simple reason that 
they are brought about by the contact of the Sense-organ with 
the object; and Inference does not proceed from any such 
contact of the object of inference with the Sense-organs. 
This is a great point of difference in the characteis of 
Inference and Perception ; and this cannot but be admitted. 

Vdrtika on Su. (31). 

[P. 214, L. 15 to P.215, L. 11]. 


The Purvapaksin has cited the reasoning—* as it is a 
cognition that proceeds from the cognition of a component 
part’; but the Probans here put forward is ‘ contradictory 1 
(proving a contrary conclusion). “How so?” Because 
that cannot be, as even that cognition fyo. Sfc .—says the Sutra. 
When you say that ‘ Perception is Inference you deny all 
Perception ; and this denial is contrary-to the assertion of the 
cognition (which is itself purely perceptional) of a component 
part (which is put forward as the basis of the Inference 
of the whole). “How?” Well, the ‘cognition of a 
component part’, which is accepted by you, is pure Percep¬ 
tion ; and this single Perception establishes our definition of 
Perceptional Cognition ; for certainly we do not assert that 
everything is cognised by means of Perception; only that much 
is held to be the object of Perception which is apprehended 


Var : P.215. 


by means of the contact of the Sense-organ with 
the object. 


0 Instead of WS read THl which is the reading of the Puri MSS. also. The 
reading adopted in the printed text is apparently wrong. 
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There are yet other arguments (against the Purvapaksa) : 

(1) Perception cannot be regarded as Inference, as there 
are several kinds of it; as a matter of fact we know that of 
Inference there are several kinds ; while of Perception there 
are no such diverse kinds ; this we have already pointed 
out while explaining the Sutra defining Inference '(Su. 
1-1-5). (2) Then again, Inference pertains to all the 

three points of time (past, present and future); while Percep¬ 
tion does not do so; we have Inferences with regard to 
objects past, present and future, while Perception pertains 
to objects present only.* (3) Further, Perception cannot 
be regarded as Inference, as Inference stands in need of the 
remembrance of the relation between the Probans and the 
Probandum ; i. e. as a matter of fact the enunciation of the 
Major Premiss in reference to the Probans is brought about 
by the remembrance of the relation (of concomitance) between 
the Probans and the Probandum ; in the case of Perception, 
on the other hand, no such remembrance is needed, for this 
reason Perception cannot be regarded as Inference. 

(4) For the following reason also Perception cannot be 
regarded as Inference :—Because Inference is always preceded 
by Perception (Bhasya, P. 78, L» 7). As a matter of fact 
Inference is preceded by Perception, and Perception is not 
preceded by Perception ; this constitutes a point of difference 
between the two. (5) Further, Perception is connected with 
the Sense-organs ; and that cognition which is oalled * Infer¬ 
ence ’ is not produced by the contact of Sense-organs with the 
object inferred . 

Thus then it is clear that when the Purvapaksin seeks to 
identify Perception and Inference, he loses sight of the 
above-mentioned well-ascertained points of difference between 
the two. 

“With a view to the idea that the Yogin haa direct perception of the past and 
future also, the Tdtparyn points out that what is meant is that while Inference 
pertains to things beyond the senses, Perception pertains to only those that are 
within their reach. 
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Sutra (32). 

Nor is there tub cognition of one component part, 

AS THE COMPOSITE WHOLE IS ALSO THERE [AND THIS ALSO IS 

cognised].— St?.* (32) 

Bhasya on Su. (32). 

[P. 78, L. 14 to P. 79, L. 12.] 

[The Author points out another weak point in the Pftrva- 
pnhsa argument of 8u. 30J—In no case is there a cognition 
of any single component part only ; in fact there is cognition 
of one component part, and of the composite which is in¬ 
separable from (composed of) that component part. “ Why 
so ? ” Because there is the composite whole; as a matter of 
fact there is the composite ichole, which is distinct from the 
component parts: and when this composite occupies the same 
point in space as the component part, it should be amenable 
to all the conditions of perceptibility (to which the compo¬ 
nent part is amenable) ; and under the circumstances, when 
there is perception of the component part, it is not possible 
that there be no perception of the composite .t 

“ But there is no apprehension of all (the parts).” 
This is not right; as the * one part ’ (of the composite whole) 
has no existence apart from its (constituent) cause. [The 

° This Sutra does not occur in the Nayasilch nlbandhn. The Sutra text in the 
Puri Ms. makes it a Sutra ; the Tcit vary a refers to it as ‘ Bhasya ’. The Sutra MS. 6 
also reads it as Siitra. The Nydyashtrutiiv'irana contains a footnote by the editor 
wherein thetheory iB ‘propounded that up to fW’ it is Bhasya , and wrofirojjrm<J 
is Sutra; but there is no justification for this view available in any manuscript. Though 
we have all along followed the NyayasUchmibandha, yet in the present instance, io 
view of the consensus of all available manuscripts of the Siitra text, we accept this 
as a Sutra ; specially as such is the clear implication of the Bhasya- text that 
follows. 

The Bh&syachandra takes this as Sutra ; but it makes this Sutra the starting 
point of the next Prakarana, that dealing with Composite Wholes. It takes the 
Sutra as an answer to the following tiieory of the Bauddha, who denies the existence 
of Composite Wholes: —“ What the Naiyayika regards as the composite whole is only 
an aggregate of atoms ; and as it is the atoms that are perceived, there is no need for 
the postulating of the composite whole as the object of Perception.” The answer to- 
this as formulated in the Sutra is that wliat is perceived is not the single component 
parts, but the Whole composed of these parts. 

t Being large and consisting of several component atomic molecules constitute 
the conditions of perceptibility ; and these are as much present in the composite as 
in the component part; bo that it is not right to assert that while the part is perceived 
the whole is not perceived. 

For the Puri MS. B. reads which is apparently 

wrong. 
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sense of the Purvapaksa argument now put forward is as 
follows]—“ As a matter of fact, all the component parts are 
not perceived; some parts being hidden from view by other 
parts; and under the circumsiances, the whole of the Com¬ 
posite (even if such Composite were admitted) could never 
be perceived; specially as the Composite does not subsist iu 
its entirety in any of those parts that are perceived ; so that 
the ‘cognition of one part’ still remains (as the cause of the 
inference of the entire Composite whole).”* But, says the 
Siddbantin j n answer to the above, the term ‘entire’ (‘whole’) 
is used only when (of several things) all are meant, and 
‘non-entire’ (partial’) is used when a few of them are left out 
(and only a few are meant) ; thus then both these terms 
(‘entire’ and ‘non-entire’) are applicable only to several 
things, which are perceived when not hidden, and are not 
perceived when hidden [and certainly the Composite is never 
hidden by its component parts]. You please answer the 
following question.—When the Composite is perceived, what of 
it is there which is not perceived, which could justify your 
assertion that there is cognition of only the part (and not of the 
whole)? Certainly, of the Composite whole there are no ‘parts’ 
apart from its constituent causes (its components); and it is 
not right to regard the Composite as of the same nature as the 
component parts. The character of the Composite is such 
that it is perceived as along with those parts that are 
perceived, and it is not perceived as along with those that 
are not perceived, on account of obstruction. Certainly this 
(perception and non-perception) does not bring about a diver¬ 
sity (in the Composite) t 


°Tlie argument is thus explained in the Tdtparya —“ The Siddhantin has urged 
the perception of the composite whole as tending to reject the 1 cognition of one part ’ 
which we have put forward as leading to the inference of the composite. But as a 
matter of fact, even if the composite were perceived, this would not mean that 
all itB parts are perceived ; for certain parts will remain hidden from view by certain 
other parts ; nor can the composite itself, under the circumstances, be said to be 
perceived ; as what are perceived are only a few of the parts ; and certainly the 
composite does not subsist in its entirety in those parts ; so that even though that much 
of it will be perceived which subsists in the perceived front part, there will be no 
perception of it in so far as it subsists in the unperceived hind part.” 

f The Opponent makes a distinction between the perceived and unperceived parts, 
and hence also between the Composite as subsisting in the perceived parts and that 
subsisting in the unperceived parts. But as a matter of fact, even though the 
composite is perceived along with the perceived parts, and not perceived along with 
tbe unperceived parts, yet this does not mean that the composite is different in the 
two cases ; you may see a man with a sword, and not see him with a Btick ; but 
the man is the same in both cases. 
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[The Siddantin next takes up the view that the Composite 
is nothing but the conglomeration of component parts]—The 
composite * Tree ’ (according to this view) would consist either 
—(a) in the entirety (multiplicity) of the components, or(b) in 
the conjunction (combination) of the components,—in either 
case apprehension of it would not be possible.* That is to 
say—-(a) either the composite ‘Tree’ would consist in the 
entirety of the root, the trunk, the branch, the leaves and other 
components, or it would consist in the conjunction of these 
components; in either case any apprehension of the * Tree ’ as 
a composite whole would be impossible; as, in the first place, 
certain parts (the back part, for instance) would always be 
hidden from view by the obstruction of other parts (for ins¬ 
tance, the front part);—-which would make it impossible for 
the parts to be apprehended in their entirety ; and secondly, as 
for the conjunction of the parts, this also could not be appre¬ 
hended, for the simple reason that all the conjuncts (parts) 
are not apprehended. 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the * tr ee,’ 
accompanying (and following from) the ‘cognition of one 
part’ can be explained only on the theory that the ‘ Tree’ 
forms a distinct object (by itself, independently of the com¬ 
ponent parts),—and not on the theory (held by the Pucva- 
paksin) that it is a mere conglomeration of the parts. 

Vdrtika on SB. (32). 

[P. 215, L. 13 to P. 219, L. 3.] 

Nor is there the cognition of one component part, fyc. Sfo.— 
says the Sutra. You (the PQrvapaksin) have asserted that 
the cognition of the ‘ tree ’ proceeds from the cognition of 
one part. This is not right; because as a matter of fact, 
there is cognition of one component part and there is atso the 
cognition of the composite composed of that part (Bhasya P. 78, 
L. 13). When one component part is in contact with the 
sense-organ, the Composite also does not fail to be in contact 

• According to the Bhasyachandra, up to lliis point we have the refutation of 
the view that the Tree is only an aggregate of atoms, against which it has been 
been pointed out that under that view the perception of the Tree would never be 
possible ; as the atoms are imperceptible ;—and with the next sentence begins the 
refutation of (lie view that the Tree is an aggregate of component parte, which are 
not necessarily atomic or imperceptible. 
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with it, through that same contact; and just as the one 
component part is perceived by means of that sense-contact 
-so also would the Composite be perceived by means of that 
same sense-contact. “ How so ? ’’ Because there is 
such a thing as the composite whole ; as a matter of fact, 
there is the composite whole, ichich is distinct from the compo¬ 
nent part, and when this composite occupies the same point in 
space as the component part, it should be amenable to all the 
conditions of perceptibility, and under the circumstances, when 
there is perception of the component part, it is not possible that 
there be no perception of the composite. (Bhasya, P. 78, 
11. 14—15), “Why should this be so ? ” Because the 
conditions of perceptibility consist in being large (massive), 
in being composed of several component substances, in having 
a form and so forth ; and all these are as much present in the 

P 215 composite as in the component; such being the 

ease, it is not right to say that the component 
is perceived, and not the composite. 

[Next follows the explanation of the Purvapaksa argu¬ 
ment put forward in the Bhctsya, P. 78, 11. 16—19] “ There 
<l can be no perception of the composite; because neither 
“ of the two alternatives possible under that theory is 
“ admissible. For instance, when the Composite subsists in 
“ its component parts—(A) does it ail subsist in that part ? or 
“ (B) it subsists in it only in part ? (A) If the Composite 

“ subsists all-in-all in a single component part, there is no 
“ need for the other component parts ; as there is nothing 
** that these other parts could do for the Composite. Fur- 
“ ther, if the Composite consisted of a simple component 
“ part, it could never be perceived; as being massive and 
4t being composed of several component substances constitute 
“ the conditions of perceptibility. Nor again would the 
“ destruction of such a Composite be possible, as there 
** would be no disruption of constituent particles,—any such 
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“ disruption of a single constituent being impossible [find 
“ without disruption there can be no destruction]. Further, 
“ an object composed of a simple constituent cannot be 
“ massive; as (in such a case) there would be neither mul- 
“ tiplicity of constituents, nor voluminousness, nor aggrega- 
“ tion (which are the conditions of massiveness). For these 
“ reasons the Composite cannot subsist in its entirety in any 
“ single component part. (B) Nor can the Composite 
41 subsist only partially in any single component part ; as a 
“ matter of fact, of the Composite there are no ‘ parts ’ except 
“ its constituent causes (molecules); and when a single part 
“ perceived, the Composite, even though perceived, is not, 
“ ex-hyj othesi, perceived in its entirety (subsisting according 
“ to your view only partially in that part); so that it still 
“ does not cease to be the perception of a part. * Further, 
“ when the Composite is perceived, in what manner is it 
“ perceived ? If it is perceived in the perceived parts, then 
44 it would have to be regarded as subsisting in its entirety 
‘‘ in each of these parts ; and yet as a matter of fact the 
“ entire Composite does not subsist in each of the parts ; as 
44 in that case, all the rest of the parts would be absolutely 
“ useless, as we have already pointed out above. Nor can 
“ there be a perception of all the parts, as the central 
“ and hind parts would be hidden from view by the front 
“ part. Thus then it is found that none of the alternatives 
“is possible in regard to the perception of the Composite ; 
“ nor can any of the alternative views in regard to the 
“ subsistence of the Composite in the component parts be 
'* maintained.” 

[The answer tq the above Put vapalcsa argument is aa 
follows]—In regard to a single thing, the terms ‘entire’ 

(‘ all ’) and 4 one part ’ cannot be used ; and hence the question 

The single part is perceived,—in that the Composite subsists only in part ; so 
the perception of tfie Composite, in the perception of that one part, must still be the 
perception of only a part of the composite. 

SI 'MjdxrlxraljcjaJL 
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proponnded by the Tilrvapaksin at the very outset is an 
impossible one. That is to say, it is not right to put the 
question—‘ Does the Composite subsist all in all or in part ?’ 
For the Composite is neither ‘all’ nor ‘part’; the term 
‘all ’ is applied when the whole lot of a number of things is 
meant, without any of them being left out; and the term 
* part ’ is applied when, out of a number of things, only 
some one is meant ; so that both these terms are incapable of 
being applied to any single thing. 

“ In what manner, then, does the Composite subsist in the 
components ? ’’ 

It subsists in them in the relation of container and con- 
contained,—the Composite being the ' contained ' and the 
components the ‘containers.’ 

“ What does this peculiar statement mean—that it 
does not subsist in them either allm all or jb 

Var ; P. 217. 

part, and yet it subsists in them? ” 

This peculiar statement simply means that the thing is 
described in the form in which it actually exists ; as a matter 
of fact the terms ‘all’ and ‘part’ do not apply to the Com¬ 
posite,* as this is one only,—as we have already explained ; so 
that when it is said that ‘ the Composite subsists in the compo¬ 
nents’, all that is meant is that they are related by the 
relation of container and contained. “ But what sort of 
subsistence is this ?” This subsistence consists in the pre¬ 
sence of the one in the many, in the form of container and 
contained. 

Further, the man who declares that the one subsists in the 
many does not render himself open to attack. “ Why?” 
Because both the alternatives (set forth by the attack) are 
incompatible with the given conditions. When one asserts 

° The correct reading is SWdiTsta as found in the Benares edition, and not 
as in the Bib, lad. edition. 
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that * one subsists in many he should not be attacked with 
the question—' does it subsist all in all or in part ? ’—Because 
both of these (alternatives propounded in the question) are 
incompatible with the given conditions :—If while subsisting 
in the many parts, the one were to subsist all in all (in its 
entirety) in each one of the many parts, then it would no 
longer be 1 the one subsisting in the many ’ (which is the 
given condition, the hypothesis with which we have started) ; 
on the contrary it would come to be a case of ‘ many 
subsisting in the many ’ ; so that this part of the question 
runs counter to and upsets the very basis of the discussion. 
If, on the other hand, (according to the second part of the 
question) while subsisting in the many, the one were to subsist 
only in part in each of the many parts, even then it would no 
longer be ‘ the one subsisting in the many it would be a 
case of ‘ many subsisting in the many ’ ( several parts of the 
one subsisting in the many); and further, in this case, every 
one of the parts (of the Composite) that subsist in tfro many, 
would be so many independent * composites ’ ;* —so that in 
this manner also it would not be the ‘ one subsisting in the 
many,’ but * many subsisting in the many \ “ But what 

is meant by the many subsisting in the many is that 
* each of the former subsists in its entirety in each of the 
latter \ ’’+ But even so, the very basis of the discussion 
[that ' the one subsists in the many ’) becomes set aside. 
The assertion that ' each of them subsists in its entirely in 
each of the parts ’ is tantamount to saying that ‘ many 
subsist in the many ’; and this certainly runs counter to the 
very basis of the discussion (the primary postulate on which 
the discussion started). For such a question sets aside the 
whole discussion ; such a question as has been put by the 

8 For BW (in Bib. Ind. edition) read a as in the Benares edition j 

similarly for rea 1 VTrfw <TT. 

f In place of ’hKW read as iu tlie Benares edition. 
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Opponent cats off the very basis of the discussion. Thus 
then, we find that the alternatives put forward are not admis- 
sible. That is to say, the the said alternatives have no basis 
in fact, and as such should not be urged. 

The same fact of running counter to the very basis of the 
Var p discussion may be urged against any such 

alternatives being put forward in regard to all 
such things as subsist in many substances ;—such things for 
instance as Number, Separateness, Conjunction, Disjunction, 
Community and the like. 

[The Vartika next proceeds to explain the Purvapaksa 
argument dealt with in the JBhasyu, P. 79, L. 5]—“ There 
will be diversity due to apprehension and non-apprehension, 
just as there is among the component par's. That is to say, 
just as there is diversity among those components that are 
perceived and those that are not perceived,—so also there 
will be a difference or diversity in the Composite as subsisting 
in the perceived parts and as subsisting in the unperceived 
parts; which shows that there can be no single Composite.” 

The answer to the above is that there can be no such 
diversity ; as difference (due to apprehension and non-appre¬ 
hension) is found also with regard to a thing that is known 
to be one only ; in regard to a single thing, Devadatta for 
instance, we find that there is apprehension when he is 
perceived and there is non-apprehension when he is nob 
perceived ; and just as Devadatta, as accompanied by a 
certain thing, is perceived, while he is nob perceived, as 
accompanied by another thing, and yet this does not give 
rise to a diversity in Devadatta himself [ i. e. it does not 
turn the one Devadatta into several persons],—the same 
would be the case with the Composite [which will be per¬ 
ceived as along with the perceived parts, and uu-perceived 
as along with the un-perceived parts] ; and there would be 
nothing incongruous in this. 
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Another reason against the Opponent is that the Compo¬ 
site is actually apprehended. You have asserted that there 
is apprehension of the Composite ‘ Tree ’ due to the appre¬ 
hension of one part of it and there is non-apprehension of it 
due to the non-apprehension of another part;—but there is 
no room for such duplicity ; because as a matter of fact the 
Composite i3 actually apprehended. When the Composite 
is apprehended, as along with one component part,—what of 
it is not apprehended, by reason of which there could be 
any room for duplicity in regard to its being (in part) appre¬ 
hended and (in part) unapprehended ? “ But its central 

and hind parts are not apprehended.” There is no force in 
this; as these parts are something distinct from the Composite 
itself; as a matter of fact, the Composite whole is one thing 
and its central and back parts are totally different things. 
Hence it is only natural that the Composite being something 
distinct from those parts, these latter should not be apprehended 
[even when the Composite is apprehended]. “ What is 
the reason (of these being not apprehended) ? ’’ The 
reason lies in the simple fact that the conditions necessary 
for their apprehension are not present. That is to say, as 
regards the Composite os along with the front part, there is 
present the condition necessary for its apprehension—such 
condition consisting in the contact of the Sense-organ ;—but 
this condition is not present as regards the Composite as along 
with the central and hind parts ; so that it is only natural that 
while it is perceived as along with the front part, it should be 
not perceived as along with the central and hind parts. 


[The Vartilca takes up JBhiisya, P. 77, L. 7 and P. 79, 
L. 7]. In accordance with the view that the Composite is 
only ‘a conglomeration of parts,’ there would be absolute im¬ 
possibility of any conception of the ‘ Tree.’ Why so ? ” 
Under this theory, the ‘ Tree ’ could be either («) ‘ the con- 
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glomeration of root., trunk, branches and leaves.’ or (b) the 
‘ conjunction’ of these parts; and in either case the coneop- 
tion of the ‘Tree’ would be impossible;—(a) because all 
the parts (root, branch &c., the conglomeration of all of 
which is the ‘ Tree ’ under the theory under consideration) 
can never be perceived, as some of them would always be 
hidden from view; and (6) as regards the ‘ conjunction’ of 
the parts, there can be no perception of the * Conjunction,’ 
when the conjoining members are nob perceived; as a matter 
V P 129 ^ aC ^’ un ^ ess ^here i® perception of the con¬ 

joining members, there i3 no perception of the 
conjunction —such perception always being in the form ‘ this 
is in conjunction with this* [which presupposes the percep¬ 
tion of the two members]. 

Thus then, the conclusion is that the cognition of the * tree' 
accompanying the ‘ cognition of one part,’ can be explained only 
on the theory that the ‘ Tree’ forms a distinct object,—and 
not on the theory that it is a mere conglomeration of parts . 
(Bhasya, P. 79, LL. 11—12.) 

Thus ends the Examination of the View that Perception is 
only a form of Inference. 


^n.a.L 
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Section (4). 

Eta mi nation of the Nature of Compos' te Wholes. 

[SQtras 33—36.] 

Sutra (33). 

Pnrvapaksa :—“ As the Composite Whole is still to be 

PROVED,* THERE MOST BE A DOUBT WITH REGARD TO IT.”- 

(SC. 33). 

Blwsya. 

[P. 80, L. 1 to P. 81, L. 2.] 

[Tlie Pnrvapaksin says]—“It has been said (in Su.. 32) 
‘‘that [ there can be no cognition of one part only] because the 
“Composite Whole is also th-rei ;—but this is not a valid 
“reason*; as the ‘Composite Whole ' is still to be proved ; that 
“is to say, it still remains to be proved that out of the consti* 
“tuerit particles a distinct substance, in the shape of the ‘Ootn- 
“posite Whole,’ is produced ;—as a matter of fact, this has 
“not yet been proved ; and so long as it has not been proved 
“beyond doubt, all that can be said is that there is a diversity 
“of opinion in regard to it; and on account of this diversity of 
“opinion, there should be Doubt in regard to the subject (ac¬ 
cording to Su. 1-1-23).” 


•This word ‘ Sadhy. 1 ’ has, as we shall learn from the Vdrtika, given rise to 
confusion. The real 6ense is thus explainer! by the Tilpcfya :—The term Sddhya 
here simply means that tho Composite Whole is a-iiddha, net-admitted, by the 
Opponent; who argneB thus—“ Things are to be accepted exactly as they are; 
An Idea can establish tho existence of that only which it apprehends ; and 
what is apprehended by the Idea is that which imparts its form to the Idea. Such 
being the case, as a matter of fact, in the Idea of a certain thing, we do not 
find any other form apart from the continuously appearing atoms of Colour&c., 
and no Idea is ever found to have the form of the ‘Composite Whole ’, or any thing 
apart from the said atoms. Though the atoms, each by itself, arc devoid of 
magnitude and volume, yet when they appear in a group,’they appear a- having 
magnitude.” The Opponent entertaining such notions in regard to the Composite 
Whole, it is only right to regard this as not-acceyted by him ; and as such open 
to a diversity of opinion, specially in the absence of any proofs one way or the other. 

f The reading adopted in the printed text is —But all the 

manuscripts, including the two Puri ones, read 

t ‘For us’—says the Ptirvapalcsin — BUdsyachandra. 
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Vartika on Su. (33) 

[P. 219, L. 5 to 240, L. 20.] 

“ That a fresh substance is produced out of the constitu¬ 
ent particles is still to bo proved.” 

What is it that is ' to bo proved ? (A) The nor-difference 
(of the Composite from the Components) ? or (B) the Com¬ 
posite itself (as being non-existent)* ? 

(i?) If it is the Composite that is to bo proved, then (we say 
that' any proving of this (either as existing or as non-ezis- 
tovt,\ would be impossible ; as no proper Probans would be 
possible; the very Subject (the Composite) being open to 
difference of opinion. Specially as one who does not admit of 
the Subject, is entirely incapable of being made to accept it 
by any reasons [as every one of these Reasons would be base¬ 
less, the substratum, in the shape of the Subject , being not 
admitted] ;—nor is there any basis for a ‘ different opinion’ in 
regard to the Subject (on the basis whereof Reasons could be 
propounded); as there is no similarity in this case, and without 
some sort of similarity no ‘different opinion’ is possible. 
Arid the reason for this is that by 1 different opinion ’ 
is meant contrary conception ; and contrary conception 
consists in imposing upon a thing a character contrary 
to the other character,—such imposition being due to the 
fact of the thing being found to possess a certain degree 

0 We have aiideii ihe parenthetical chine advisedly ; in the recapitulation on 
|*. i>40, L. 14, the Vartika says—‘Tints then it is found that there is no proof estab¬ 
lishing either the r.an-existenee or the non-d<Jfcren<e of the Composite from which 
it is clear that the Composite is to he proved as either non-existent or as nan-different 
from the constituent particles. Out there is no objection in taking the word “ aoa- 
yan ” of tile text as it stands ; the meaning being that it is still to.be proved whether 
the Composite is an entity by itself, or nou-different from the components. 

The objection to the Piirvapaksin calling the Composite a 1 sdihya ’ ‘ something 
to be proved ,’comes from the Siddhautin ; and goes on to P. 240, L. 15.—and the 
real explanation of the term ‘ s'tdhya as given by the Bhaoja, is given (in P. 240. 
Li. 17-20) as the Piirvapalcsin’s answer to this objection. 
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of similarity fto tilings possessed of that other character) and 
to that of its differences from them not being perceived. And 
certainly for one who does not admit of the Composite there 
can be no similarity of the ‘ Composite nor can there be an 
imposition of a contrary character. So that the conclusion is 
that there can be no vipratipatti, different opinion or contrary 
conception, in regard to the Composite. 

(A) If, secondly, it is the non-difference (of the Composite, 
from the Components) that is to be proved, —then it behoves 
you to state the proofs of this non-difference; as there can be 
no true cognition without proof. 

(1) “Well, here is the proof .required—As a matter of fact, 
no distinct thing can form the component part of any object ; 
one thing cannot be the component part of any entirely 
different thing ; e. g., the cow is not the component of the 
horse ; and yet we know that the yarns are the components of 
the composite called cloth; from which it follows that the 
composite Cloth is not different from the components, 
Yarns 

This argument, as it stands, is defective, in that it does 
not mention the Probans ; the assertion—* no distinct thing 
can form the component part of any object’—contains no 
Probans. 

“ But the assertion being the affirmation of the conclu¬ 
sion, it certainly implies the Probans, in.the shape of being 
(he component ; the full argument being—the Yarns are uot 
entirely different from the Cloth, because they are its com¬ 
ponents." 


0 There are no less than thirteen such arguments put forward in support of the 
non-difference of the Composite from the Components. It is interesting to note that 
most of these arguments are precisely those that have b°eu put forward by Vachas- 
pati Mishra in his Sanhhyntaltrahtumudi on Karika 9. See also Sankhyasutra, l. 113 
to 123. The discussion over this first argument goeB on up to Text, P. 227, I.. 9. 

3#tt/.cr/<rn. IclclL *EFhml£JcA. 
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This reasoning cannot stand, as it involves a self-contra¬ 
diction : As a matter of fact, if the Yarns are 

Var. P. 220. 

not something distinct from the Cloth, they 
cannot be called its c-o mponeuts. “Why?” Because the 

name ‘component’ is relative, depending upon a corresponding 
‘composite ’; an object is called the component only in reference 
to a certain composite * ; so that, when you deny the 
composite, yon can have no basis for regarding anything as 
component. Then again, the name * component ’ is used 
only in reference to things that are different from 
those that are so called ; whereby your probans— b<-buj com¬ 
ponents —becomes ‘contradictory’ (proving a conclusion 
contrary to your own) ; as a matter of fact, the word ‘compo¬ 
nent’ is used only in reference to something different 
from it, and not in reference to what is non-different from 
(identical with) it; when, e. g. it is said, ‘the component yarns 
are different from the jar.’ 

“ This argument is not admissible ; as when the Compo¬ 
nents arc spoken of in reference to their own Composite, 
the latter is always spoken of by a word with the genitive 
ending; for instance, we say ‘ patnsyn avayavqh ,’ ‘components 
of the Cloth ’ ; how can any such expression be used in con¬ 
nection with such things as the jar and the like (which are 
entirely different from the said components)?” 

But we have already pointed out above the principal 
objection to your reasoning. “ What have you pointed 
out?” That your reasoning involves self-contradiction. 
If the two were identical, we could not use either the term 
‘component ’ or the genitive ending; for certainly the Yarn 
cannot be called its own ‘component’ ; nor can we have any 
sense of the genitive in such an expression as ‘the yarn is the 

• Those yarns alone are called components which are related to, have been woven 
into, the Cloth ; and not those that are locked-up in the work-basket of the spinning 
woman— ^dtparya. 
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component cf the yarn.' Then again, having admitted the 
yarns to be components, you cannot make any affirmation or 
denial in regard to them (except in relation to a composite); 

So that as you do not admit a Composite, [and hence you 
cannot affirm or deny anything of the components], the 
character of being component becomes ‘ too specific,' and 
hence incapable of serving as a valid Probans. Further, 
you state your proposition in the form ‘ the yarns are not 
different from the Cloth where the ‘yarns’form the Sub¬ 
ject, the Minor Term ;—so that when you assert your prolans 
(in the Minor Premiss) in the form * because they are (adaca - 
yava, components of that ’,—this premiss must be taken to mean 
that the yarns are components of the yarns * ; and this 
certainly is wholly absurd! For certainly the yarns are nob 
the component of yarns. If (in order to escape from this diffi¬ 
culty), you make ‘ Cloth ’ the Subject (stating your proposition 
in the form ‘ the Cloth is non-different from the yarns ’), then 
your Probans becomes one that does not subsist in the Subject 
at all ; for being the component is a property that subsists in 
the Yarns; it is a property of the Yarns , and not of the 
Cloth. 

Further, inasmuch aB the word ‘component’denotes a 
particular kind of cause, its use, if you deny the Composite, 
involves a self-contradiction; for if you do not admit of 
a distinct object in the shape of the Composite, of what could 
the Components be the cause ? f Certainly the cause does not 
produce itself [and yet this is what it would come to, if the 
Composite were the same as the Components]. 

“ Id the compound ‘ fadavayavatvat the pronoun tat must have for its 
antecedent the most predominant of the foregoing nouns ; and certainly the ‘yarns*, 
as the subject of the main proposition is the most predominant noun. 

f The former argument against the Purvapaksiu's use of the word ‘ component' 
was based upon the fact of the word being a merely relative term; and tha present 
argument is based upon its being the name of a particular kind of cause, .So that 
there is no iieedless repetition,— T&tparya. 
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“ But for us (who hold all effects to be entities even before 
the operation of the Cause) there is nothing to be produced ; 
(when the Cloth comes into existence) what happens is that 
the same yarns (which in a certain position were known as 
mere yarns), by arranging themselves in a particular position, 
obtain the name of ‘ Cloth ’ ;—which simply means that the 
Yarns, which were not named * Cloth ’, come to be known by 
that name.” 

This is highly incongruous, we reply; for the simple reason 
that the most important factor in this explanation is an 
impossibility: asamatter of fact, there is no point of similarity 
between the Cloth and those Yarns which are not cloth ; and 
in the absence of some such similarity, there can be no basis 
for the misconception (of the Yarns being the Cloth).* Then 
again, you say that the Yarns, becoming arranged in new 
positions, come to be called ‘Cloth ’; now we ask—is this new 
disposition of the Yarns something different from the Yarns, 
or not ? If it is something different, you should say then 
what that something different is. If you fail to say this, then 
the assertion * arranged iuto a new position ’ be- 

Var. p. 22 L. 

’ ’ comes meaningless. For us the new disposition 

is a case of Conjunction (Combination); and that is some¬ 
thing different (from the Yarns). 

“ This cannot be ; as we do not admit any such thing ; 
and our reason is that a thing that is different from another 
is not called its Combination ; for example, the Cow is not the 
Combination of the Horse ; while there is a combination of 
two Angers (which both being fingers, are the same); so that 
Combination is not.a different thing at all.” 

° The idea of ‘ Cloth ’ cannot rest entirely upon the Yana; as if it did, then 
the Yarns locked up in the widow’s spinning basket would also be conceived of as 
Cloth. Nor can lire conception apply to the mere quantity of the Yarns ; as ex hypothesi, 
this should be in existence even before the name ‘cloth’ comes to be applied. So 
that it any case the Yarns cannot bo the same as the Cloth. Under the circumstances, 
the conception of the Yarns as ‘Cloth’ must be regarded as a misconception.— 
Tiltporya. 
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This reasoning is not right ; as we have already given 
our answer to it; we have already answered this argument 
of the Pflrvapalcsin. “ What is that answer?” The argu¬ 
ment that is in your mind may be stated thus—* Conjunction 
is not a different thing, because it is conjunction'-, nowhere 
being Cynjunction (which is your probans) is a ‘ too specific ’ 
term, being excluded from different as well as non-different 
things (as it subsists in nothing but Conjunction) ; and it also 
forms part of your Proposition (thus involving the fallacy of 
Petitio Principii). Further, Conjunction must be regarded as 
something different (from the objects conjoined), as it forms 
a qualification of these ; e. g., when one is asked to bring up 
' two conjoined things ’ he brings up those two things which 
he finds to be in conjunction, and which, through that con¬ 
junction, stand differentiated from other things. 

“ The reason you have put forward does not prove Con¬ 
junction to be something different ; as the qualification is 
capable of another explanation. You have asserted that 
when one is asked to bring up the ‘ conjoined things’, con¬ 
junction serves as a qualification (differentia), and as such, 
must be regarded as something different from the things them¬ 
selves. But the matter of the qualification can be explained 
otherwise (than on the basis of the difference of Conjunction). 
For iustance, when two things come into such close proxim¬ 
ity that they end in striking each other, then it is that we 
call it a case of Conjunction ; i. e., what we call ‘ Conjunction ’ 
is not anything different, but only that impact of two 
things which results from their gradually coming into closer 
and closer proximity.” 

As you do not admit of Conjunction being something 
different, it behoves you to provide an explanation of ‘proxim¬ 
ity ’ and ‘ impact.’ As a matter of fact, ' Proximity ’ is only 
the gradually lessening extent of the conjunctions of things 
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ft. e., points of space) with which the two are in contact*' ; and 
* impact ’ is only the coming into contact of two material and 
corporeal substances ; so that (both these conceptions involv¬ 
ing the conception of Conjunction), it behoves one who does 
not admit of Conjunction to provide an adequate explanation 
of the conceptions of proximity ’ and 4 impact.’ Further, if 
Conjunction were not something different, (a) the field — water — 
seed would be capable of producing the plant-, irrespective 
of their relative positions, and placed any where at random, 
apart from one another ;—similarly \b) Fire and Fuel would 
be capable of accomplishing the action of cooking, irrespec¬ 
tive of their relative position, and ever when placed apart; as 
the things would be the same [whether apart or together ; 
and if Conjunction is nothing apart from the things them¬ 
selves, no efficiency could attach to the various things, Field, 
Water and Seed being in contact with one another]! (And 
this is not found to be the case]. The inevitable conclusion 
is that that factor, of which these things stand in need, 
is something different from themselves ; and that is called 
Conjunction. This reasoning may be formulated thus—The 
two sets of things— Field, Water, Seed and Fire and Fuel —stand 
in need of something, in the bringing about of the two effects, 
Plant nndCoo/cing, —because they are not found to be producing 
such effects always,—being just like such causes as the stick 
and the like,—several such causes ns stick and the like stand 
in need of such additional agencies as those of Conjunctiomind 
the like, and hence do not always produce such effects as the 
jar, the cloth and the likeand as similar is the case with the 
Seed &c. also (which do not always produce their effects),— 


° Before the hand comes into eontact with the Table, there is a large number of 
space-points intervening between the two ; and as the band gradually comes nearer, 
the number of these points and their conjunctions become less and less ; until they 
are nil, when the hand actually touches the table. 
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these latter also should be regarded as standing in need of 
additional agencies. 

Our opponent has, in this connection, made the following 
declaration—* 

“ '1 he production of the effect is without Conjunction, as we 
22z find in the case of (a) Sound, ( b) Magnet and (c) 

Motion. The meaning of this is as follows— 

When Sound produces another sound, it does so without Con¬ 
junction ;—when the Magnet attracts a piece of iron, it does 
so without Conjunction;—when Morion produces conjunctions 
and disjunctions, is does so without Conjunction ;—similar¬ 
ly other effects may also be produced without the agency of 
Conjunction.” 

This contention cannot be accepted; as it is clear that 
you have not comprehended the significance of the probans 
that we have put forward ; we do not propound our argu¬ 
ment in the form— 5 Conjunction exists, because we have the 
production of effects what we say is that Field—Water—Seed 
and Fire-Fuel are dependent upon other ageucies ; [so that 
our probans is the character of being dependent upon other 
agencies ] ; and this reasoning could be fallible (and invalid) 
only if there were any such Cause as is, at all times, capable, 
independently by itself, of bringing about its effect; as a matter 
of fact however, no orie can ever point to such a cause. For 
instance, faking your own examples), when Sound produces 
auother sound, it is dependent, in this, upon its proximity to 
that part of rfkdsha which is circumscribed by the causes 
productive of that Sound ; as Sound is non-pervasive in its 
character (and as such it can produce its effect only in a 
limited space);—similarly when the Magnet attracts the piece 
of iron, it is dependent upon the proximity of the substance 
on which it rests (*. e., upon its position in relation to the 
iron) ; if it were to do the attracting independently by itself, 

* It would be interesting to trace this quotation. But we have not yet been able 
to trace it. Is it/rarti an old Sankhya work? 
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then no pieces of iron could ever be at rest fa single magnet, 
placed anywhere on earth, would attract all the irons on the 
earth) ; from which it follows that the Magnet is not entirely 
independent in its operations ;—lastly, when Motion pro¬ 
duces conjunction, it is dependent upon the proximity and 
forwardness of that in which it subsists ; Motion does uot 
produce conjunction either independently, or in a backward 
direction ; if Motion by itself were to produce conjunction, 
then the motion originating in Devadatta residing in P&ndya 
or Mathura would produce conjunction in Yajnadatta, resid¬ 
ing in Taksashila ! And certainly no such phenomenon ever 
takes place. Then again, our proposition is not that ‘ Con¬ 
junction is the cause of everything ; ’ it is only that ‘ when 
Conjunction brings about its effects, it is dependent upon 
other agencies’. 

“ But this goes against the Sutra (of Kantada).’’ 

If by this you mean that—“ if Motion in producing its effects, 
is held to be dependent upon other agencies, then this goes 
against the Sutra of the great Risi (Kanada) which declares 
that ‘ Motion is without qualities and is the independent cause 
of conjunction and disjunction’ ( Vaishesika-sutra , 1-1-17),”— 
then our reply is that there is no contradiction of Kan ad as' 

Sutra; you apparently have not understood the meaning of 
the Sutra you have quoted ; it is clear that the real sense of 
the Sutra has not been grasped by you : when it is said that 
* Motion is the independent cause of Conjunction and Disjunc¬ 
tion’, it does not mean that it is independent of even such 
things as its own substratum ; all that it means is that it 
does not stand in need of any such agency as would come in 
after itself. That is to say, when a certain substance is pro¬ 
duced (in the form of a Diad or Triad), and in 

P. 223. v ' 

its turn produces the next product (the Quar¬ 
tette), in doing so, it stands in need of the conjunction (of the 
molecules) which appears after the coming into existence of 
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the former substance;—or when Conjunction produces Quali¬ 
ties and Motions, it stands in need of such subsequently- 
appearing agencies as Faculty, Effort and Destiny ;—or 
when the colour &c.; subsisting in the Cause produce the 
colour &c., in the Product, they stand in need of the pro¬ 
duction of the (product) substance itself, inasmuch as this 
product would constitute the ncessary substratum ; t. c,, the 
substance produced would be the receptacle or substratum 
of the colour &c., to be produced ;—but the case of Motion 
is noc like these ; Motion does not stand in need of any Sub¬ 
sequently appearing agency ; this is what is meant by the 
4 independence ’ of Motion spoken of in the Sutra (of Kapa- 
■da) ; it does not mean that Motion does not need the help of 
such things as its own substratum and the like. 

“ In that case Motion comes to be dependent upon other 
agencies, in the case of Conjunction : that is to say, if by the 
‘independence’ of Motion (as mentioned in the Sutra) it be 
simply meant that it does not stand in need of a subsequently 
appearing agency, then, in the bringing about of Conjunction, 

Motion would be dependent ; as in this it would stand in need 
of Disjunction ; as a matter of fact, Motion cannot bring 
about Conjunction exeept through Disjunction ; so that Mo¬ 
tion comes to be dependent upon Disjunction ; and the 
contradiction of Kapada’s Sutra remains unexplained.’’ 

This is not right ; a3 there is doubt ; that is to 
say, it is open to doubt whether Conjunction is brought 
about by Motion through the agency of Disjunction, or Dis¬ 
junction only serves to remove the obstacles to the Conjunc¬ 
tion; what we say is that when Disjunction appears, it brings 
about the cessation of a previous Conjunction, on the cessation 
of which previous Conjunction, there being no further ob¬ 
stacle to the coming in of the next Conjunction, this latter 
is brought about by Motion.* A similar instance is provided 

“The reasoning k thus formulated in the Tiitparya —Conjunction has for its 
cause the Motion as independent of all else, because it is an effect of Motion ;— 
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by the case of Gravity; Gravity has been described in the 
Shdstra ( Vaishesika) as the Independent cans© of Motion ; and 
when the fruit falls off from its stalk, what happens is that 
the Disjunction of the fruit from its stalk having put an end 
to the conjunction of these two, Gravity becomes operative 
and brings about the falling motion. Exactly similar would 
be the case with Motion also (as bringing about Conjunction) 
Or we may look at the case from another point of view:—As 
regards Conjunction, we find that wheu it brings about a 
new substance (in the shape of the half-piece of Cloth), sub¬ 
sequent to the destruction of the original common product(tbe 
entire piece) and the several conjunctions- that go to make it 
up,—it is an independent cause ; so that it cannot be said to 
produce the substance through the agency of Disjuuctiou ;—- 
and exactly in the same manner wheu Motion brings about 
Conjunction, it does not stand in need of Disjunction.* 

Further, it has been asserted (by the Opponent) that 
“ Motion beings about Conjunction without the help of Con¬ 
junction ”; this also is not right; as such a statement in¬ 
volves self-contradiction. To say that ‘ there is no Conjunc¬ 
tion ’ and then to say that ’ Motion brings about Conjunc¬ 
tion ’ is a clear case of self-contradiction ; for if there is no 
Conjunction, the said assertion can have no meaning. Or, 

the self-contradiction involved may be explain- 

p. 224. J r 

ed in another way : You deny the existence of 
Motion, Disjunction and Conjunction ; and so when you assert 

like Disjunction. This being proved, all that Disjunction can do ia the removal of 
the obstacles to the appearance of the Conjunction. 

“ The Text refers to the ease oE an entire piece of cloth being torn into two pieces. 
The entire piece is the ‘ common product ’ of the constituent yarns and their several 
conjunctions ; when the entire piece is torn, there is an end to some of these con¬ 
junctions, as also to the original cloth-piece. After this destruction there comes into 
existence the new substance in the shape of the Half-piece of Cloth; and in the 
bringing about of this the remaining Yarn-coaijunetiona are the cause, independently 
of anything else. A3 for the Disjunction, all that it does is to destroy the original 
entire piece and a few of the yarn-conjunctions ; aud it does not, in any way, help 
in the bringing about of the now substance.— Tatpurya. 
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that Motion produces Conjunction, you contradict yourself. 

Yon may explain that, when you urged the denial of Motion, 
Disjunction and Conjunction, you only referred to the con¬ 
ception of these as held by other persons,—and as for your¬ 
self you do not admit such things at all;—but even so you 
do not from escape self-contradiction : How do you compre¬ 
hend the ‘Conjunction’, ‘'Disjunction ’ and ‘ Motion ’ as 
conceived by other persons ? If you apprehend them by 
means of the Instruments of Cognition,—then why should 
you regard them as being * held by others ’ (and not 
by yourself)? If on the other hand, you do not apprehend 
them by means of the Instruments of Cognition, in what 
manner then do you apprehend them? Certainly there can 
be no apprehension except through the Instruments of 
Cognition.# If you do not have any apprehension of these, 
then your assertion—that ‘ Cognition, Disjunction, and Motion 
areas known to other persons'—becomes nugatory (and 
impossible), f 

You might reason thus—“What we mean is that the Con¬ 
junction, Disjunction and Motion, as conenoed by you, do not 
exist; and we do not deny these entirely. Our conception of these 
is as follows ;—(a) when the broken substance appears in an¬ 
other place, we call it a case of ‘motion ’; i.e. when a certain 
series of momentary entities (as everything is held to be by the 
Bauddha) appears, after a break, at a place other than the one 
occupied by it before, we regard it as a case of ‘ motion ’— 

(b) when two such series goes on without a break between 
them, we call it a case of ‘ Conjunction ’ ; i.e. when two things 
appear in close juxtaposition to each other, this close 
juxtaposition is called ‘ Conjunction ’ ;—(<•) and the opposite 
of this ‘Conjunction ’ is ‘ Disjunction 

“ Th« Talparya adds that wrong cognitionsalso are dependent upon the operation 
of the Instruments of Cognition ; even when the shell is mistaken fur silver, th« 
operation of the visual organ is there. 

f Ys cannot make any assertion in regard to things of which yon have no 
conception at all. 
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The answer to this we have already provided, when 
we proved the continuous existence of the ‘Tree’;—• 
and our answer is that there is no proof for any such 
theory as you propound ; that is to say, there is nothing 
to prove that things are only momentary entities. 
Then again, you have to explain the basis of such 
conceptions as ‘broken’ or ‘intermittent’ and‘unbroken’ 
or ‘ continuous ’ (in connection with your ‘series of momentary 
entities ’) ; if you do not accept such additional agencies as 
Conjunction and Disjunction, you should explain what is the 
basis of such ideas as ‘ this is broken ’, * this is unbroken (in 
close juxtaposition)’; certainly there can be no diversity in 
the ideas except as due to the diversity in their causes ; as we 
find in the case of colour and such things. Even the mis¬ 
conceptions or wrong ideas that we have—as when we conceive 
of a stationary thing as ‘ moving ’, of a non-conjoined thing as 
‘ conjoined’, or of a non-disjomed thing as ‘ disjoined ’,—do not 
appear without some primary conception ; in fact all miscon¬ 
ceptions appear as (wrong) replicas of certain primary concep¬ 
tions;—-so that you have to point out the primary conception 
„ , _ (of which your notions of * broken' and ‘.unbro- 

V 3. r i 2 25 \ - 

ken ’ would be wrong replicas); for no second¬ 
ary replicas have ever been seen, except when there is a 
primray original; as we find in the case of the Man and Post, 
that the misconception that it is ‘man’ is possible only when 
the post is there, or the misconception that ‘ it is a post ’ is 
possible only when the man is there. 

Then again, if Conjunction were not something differ¬ 
ent,—when we have the notion of a person being ‘ Kundali ’ 
(wearing earrings), there must be some positive basis for 
the conception which would be affirmed (in that conception), 
and some negative basis which would be denied (in that 
conception). The conception of ‘ Kundali ’ cannot be due 
either to the man, Devadatta himself, or to the ear-ring 
itself ;—and yet you do not admit of any other basis besides 
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these; so that (according to you) in the absence of any other 
basis, the said conception of ‘ Kundali’ must be derived some¬ 
how or other, from Devadatta and the Ear-rings themselves. 
[And this is not possible]. Hence it is absolutely necessary 
to find some basis, either positive or negative. Now if it is a 
negative thing (that provides the basis), then, inasmuch it 
is a rule that what is defried iu one place mast exist in some 
other place, you have to point out the exact nature of what is 
denied (by the negative thing); and [as the counterpart of 
this denial would be a positive something] it is not possible to 
absolutely deny the existence of Conjunction. Specially as 
it is Conjunction that forms the basis of the notion of ‘herein 
whenever this notion of ‘herein’ appears, it never appears with¬ 
out some sort of relation ; e.g. when we have the notion * the 
jujube fruit iu this tub the notion of * in this ’ is based 
neither upon the jujube alone, nor upon the tub alone; that 
which forms the basis of the notion is Conjunction (between 
the two). 

“ If the notion of herein were always based upon Conjunc¬ 
tion, then there would be no absence of restriction (in regard 
to the expression ‘ in this ’); that is to say, if the notion of 
herein were based entirely upon Conjunction, the term ‘ herein ’ 
or * in this ’ could not be used in cases whei’e there is no 
Conjunction; but we do have such expressions as ‘ there are 
tilaka trees in this forest, and Kimshuka trees in that forest* 
and the like ; and firstly, how could these expressions be 
used by persons looking at the forest from a distance, and 
(hence) incapable of perceiving the difference between the two 
kinds, of trees ? Secondly, there is no Conjunction in these 
cases.” 

There is no force in this contention ; as the notion of 
‘herein ’ may be based upon both ; as a matter as fact, there 
are two kinds of this notion based upon two kinds of basis— 
viz : Conjunction and Absence of Disjunction ; of these two 
kinds, one is primary (direct) and auother secondary (in* 
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direct) ;—that based upon Conjunction is real or primary, and 
that based upon Absence of Disjunction is secondary;—this 
latter secondary usage followsupon the perception of some sort 
of similarity to the primary usage; and this does not reject the 
primary usage at all; for if the primary usage were rejected, no 
secondary usage would be possible ; nor would it be right to 
hold that all usages would be secondary ; as we have already 
pointed out that secondary usage always depends upon primary 
usage. Then again, as regards the assertion that—“ we find 
the expression herein also in a case where there is no Conjunc¬ 
tion ; e. g., in the expression, ‘ there are titalca trees in this 
forest, and kimshuka trees in that —it should be ascertain¬ 
ed whether in such cases there is no relation or no Conjunc¬ 
tion at all. We say that in these cases what is absent is Con¬ 
junction, and not Relation-, for certainly the Forest is related 
to the Tilaka and other trees. 

“But, what is this that you call Forest ?” 

This is by no means a difficult matter to explain ; it has 
already been said that it consists iu plurality with a quali¬ 
fication.* 

<* When two things are placed one above the other, both 
are conceived of as in conjunction ; in this case why do not 
we have, in regard to the upper thing, the notion of ' herein’, 
of its being in the other ? Here there are two things, 
and between them there is the same sort of Conjunc¬ 
tion (as in other cases) ;—for what reason then is it that the 
notion of herein does not appear in this case, as it does in 
other cases ?” 

There is no force in this question ; as it only shows that 
you have not understood our meaning: What we say is that the 
notion of herein does not appear when there is not present 

“ Where does this description of the forest occur? It means that when there 
are many trees, and they have the furtt.er qualification of forming a group by them¬ 
selves, we have.what is called the Forest. 
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some such relation as would form the basis of the said notion ; 
and we do not say that whenever there is Conjunction the 
notion of herein must appear. Then again, the notion of 
herein is (in some cases) found to arise from mere Conjunc¬ 
tion, regardless of the upper or lower position of the things 
concerned; and it does not follow that tlje notion is not pre¬ 
ceded by (and based upon) Conjunction. 

In connection with this the PHroapaksin has raised the 
following question —•“ The notion—* inherence of this object 
is in this ’—would not be possible ; as there would be no re¬ 
lation in this case (to servo as the basis of the notion of in 
this). That is to say, the notion—* the cloth subists in these 
yarns’,—has for its basis the relation of Inherence (between 
the Cloth and the Yarns) ; but of Inherence itself there can 
be no further relation of Inherence ; so that there should be 
no such notion as ‘ Inherence is in this ' (as there is no re¬ 
lation to serve as the basis of this conception of in this)." 

We have already answered this objection, “What answer 
have you given ?” The answer given by us is that such a 
notion (as * there is inherence in this ’) is clearly wrong. “ But 
in what poiut does Inherence resemble Inherent Substances, by 
reason of which ressomblance such a wrong notion is possible 
(in regard to Inherence) ?#” 

The resemblance lies iji the non-perception of difference ; 
i. «., just as no difference is perceived between two Inherent 
substances (whole and part, for instance), so also is no differ¬ 
ence perceived between Inherence and Inherent Substance ; 
and this non-perception of difference forms the basis of the 
wrong notion cf in this in regard to Inherence. 

* “ Even this conception is based upon some resemblance ; in the case in ques¬ 
tion, the view being tha! the notion ‘ Inherence is in this object ’ is wrong, in which 
such an idea is expressed iii connection with Inherence as is correct only in connec¬ 
tion wttli inherent substances ;—there should then be some resemblance between 
Inherence and Inherent substances. What is that resemblance ?” 
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Then again, there can be no restriction in the form of 
sentences, as each sentence lias a distinct character of its 
own. That is to say, because one sentence has a certain 
character, it does not necessarily follow that another sentence 
also should have the same character. For instance, we have 
one sentence in the form, * lajiial} purusah gachchhati ’, (‘the 
King’s man is going’), where there are three terms, and each 
term is essential,—inasmuch as the denotation of every one 
of the three is necessary to make up the meaning of the sen¬ 
tence but we have another sentence in the form, ‘ udakasya 
bhaoo bhaoati ’ (‘ the presence of water is ’) ; and because 
this also is as much a sentence as the former, it does not 
necessarily follow that here also every one of the three words 
is essential, and serves a distinctly useful purpose in the sen¬ 
tence. Because what, after all, in the real meaning 
Var P 227 . 

of the sentence, udalcasya bhaoo bhavoti’ ? The 

words ‘ udakasya bhaoo bhaoati ’ ‘ the presence of Water is ’ 
mean exactly what could be expressed by the words ‘ udakam 
bhavati ’ (‘the water is ’). Similarly with other sentences : 
when it is said, 1 hands badaranam vrittih’ (‘existence of 
Jujubes in the tub’)—where the idea of the Jujubes follows 
after the existence has been indicated by the word ‘ vrittih ’— 
it means exactly the same as the sentence ‘ Kun.de badardni 
variants ’ (‘ the Jujubes are in the tub’);—similarly when 
one says—‘ dravye dravyasya samavayah (’ the inherence of 
substance in a substance’)—it means exactly the same as the 
words ‘ dravye dravyam variate ’ (‘ the substance subsists in 
the substance ’). Thus you see that it was without under¬ 
standing the real meaning of the sentence that you made the 
assertion that—‘ the notion the inherence of this object being in 
this would not be possible, as there would be no relation in 
this case.’ 

From all this we conclude that Conjunction is something 
different; and inasmuch as there is evidence for this, it 
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will not be right to hold that the conception of the ‘ Cloth ’ 
proceeds from the Yarns themselves as arranged in a partic¬ 
ular disposition. 


(2) Other people [propound another argument in support 
of the view that the Composite is non-different from the 
Components, and they] explain the term ‘ arthantaranava- 
yavatoat ’ (which forms the text of the first argument) to 
mean avayaoayaoibhaoat —“ because the two are Composite 
and Component [they must be non-different].” 

But from where do these people get at the argument as 
they put it ? Certainly no such meaning is obtained from the 
expression ‘ art lui n tar arm v a y nva to at.' 

“ The argument is implied by the form of the Reaffirma¬ 
tion ; that is, because the Reaffirmation is in the form—‘the 
Yarns are the components and the Cloth is the Composite ’ — 
it follows that the intended reason is ‘ avayavayavibhavat ’, 
“ because the two are composite and component.” 

It may be true that such is the Reason implied ; but 
even so it is a ‘ contradictory ’ Reason. The Yarns are not 
the ‘ component and composite’ of themselves; nor is the 
Cloth the ‘component and composite ’ of itself. “ Why so P” 
For the simple reason that the ‘component’ and ‘ composite’ 
are relative terms ; i. e„ the term ‘component ’ and also the 
term ‘ composite ’ are relative ; so that if either of the two 
relatives is rejected (as the ‘ composite ’ is rejected by the 
Purvapaksin), it should be impossible to use its relative 
term. Hence what has been put forward here cannot be the 
meaning of the aphoristic utterance (‘ arthantaranavayavat- 
vat). 

[The Pfirvapaksin cites the example of the use of another 
couple of relative terms, in refutation of what has been just 
urged by the Siddhantin ]—“ But we find the relative terms 
* whole ’ and ‘ part ’ used in connection with things that are 
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not different ; e. g., we meet with sueh expressions as 
* the/wri of Akasha ' [■where what is spoken of as the part is 
not different from the Akasha itself].” 

This contention will not stand ; as we have answered it. 
We have already given oar reply to this argument,—that 
what is meant by the word ‘ part ’ (prndQsha) is different 
from what is meant by the word * component ’ (avayaoa)* 

" What is meant by component ?” 

* Component ’ is the name of a particular kind of cause 
(the constituent cause), while part is the name of the recept¬ 
acle,—called ‘ pmdSsha ’ because the whole is indicated as 
contained in it (prudishyate asmin). 

“ But Akasha is never indicated as contained in anything; 
nor has Akasha any kind of cause ; so that when used in 
connection with Akasha, neither the sense of cause, nor that 
of receptacle will be compatible.” 

Tn connection with the Akasha, the use of the word ‘part’ 
should be explained as due to its similarity to such things as 
have parts. 

“ What is the similarity of Akasha to tilings having 
parts ? ’’ 

The similarity, consists in the fact of the Conjunction of 
Akasha being as non-pervasive (not extending over the 
whole of it) as that of things having parts. This we shall 
explain later on. 

(3) [The third argument in support of the non-difference 
""of the Composite from the Components is as follows]-— 1 ■“ Be¬ 
cause they are parts of it. That is to say, the fact that they 
form its parts is another reason for proving that the Com- 

• The Tdtparya construes this passage somewhat differently : 1 What is signified 
by the word component is as different from the Composite as the part is different 
from the whole ? But this interpretation would miss the whole point of the rea¬ 
soning. 
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posite is not different from the Components. What is meant 
by this is that the following argument proves our desired con¬ 
clusion :—‘The Yarns, are not different things from the Cloth, 

—because of being called its parts;—those that are called the 
parts of a thing form the very essence of that /thing,—as for 
instance, the parts of Akasha;—the Yarns, are actually called 
pafts of the Cloth;—therefore the Yarns form the very 
esseuce of the Cloth.’' 

Our answer to this is that as before in this reasoning also 
as it stands, the Probans is defective. Because, in the first 
place, the character of being a part of it is such as is found 
neither in any differe-nt thing ( Vipaksa .) nor in any non-differ- 
erd thing {So pa/csa)* So that the Probans becomes ‘ too 
specific *.—Secondly, if the term ‘ part ‘ prodSsha ' is sy¬ 
nonymous with ‘cause , the Probans becomes - contradictory ’ 
(proving a contrary conclusion), f—Thirdly, as a matter of 
fact, the being called its part can have no connection with the 
• yarns ’ (the Subject of your inference); so that your probans 
becomes ‘Unknown’ (Impossible) also. $—Fourthly, the 
Instance that you have cited—‘the part of Akasha’—this 
again is impossible ; because all that is meant by the phrase 
‘ part of Akasha ’ is that the Conjunction of Akasha is non¬ 
pervading in its character ; and certainly the non-peroadiug 
character of its conjunction does not constitute the essence of 
the Akasha (which is what the instance is meant to corrobor¬ 
ate) ; so that the Instance also turns to be an impossible one. 

(4) [The fourth reason in support the Purvapaksa]— 

<T The Composite cannot be a different thing from the Oompo* 

* When two things are really identical, one is not called the part of the other. 

f lu this case, when the Yarns are called the ‘ parts ’ of the Cloth, it weens that 
they are its cause ; and the Product must be different from i's Cause. 

| The inference has been stated in the form w 

; now the pronoun in the last clause must refer to the ft 5 ct3; of the 
preceding clause, that being the principal noun there ; and certainly Hie yarns are 
not called the parts of the yarns ; so that the : not being 

the Probans turns out to be an impossible one, 
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nents, because no substance can be produced out of a 
totally different substance. As a matter of fact, no substance 
has ever been found to be produced out of totally different 
substances,— e. g., the man is not produced out of the Cow, 
the Elephant and the Horse;—the Cloth however h produc¬ 
ed out of the Yarns ;—therefore the Cloth is not different 
from the Yarns.” 

Here also, the Pro-bans is defective, as in the preceding 
argument. The Probans, as implied by the Reaffirmation 
(in the above statement of the argument), is ‘ tSbhyasliltpat- 
teh,' * because of production from those —and in the first place 
such a Probans is ‘too specific’, being precluded from (absent* 
in) different as well as ngn-different things.—Secondly the Pro¬ 
bans is ‘contradictory’, because it is found that the Cloth is ac¬ 
tually produced from the Loom &c., which are totally different 
things,—Thirdly, inasmuch as Cloth has been made the Subject, 
the Probans is also meaningless ; as the Olot.h, is not produced 
from the Cloth,*-, if (to escape from this difficulty) the pronoun 
‘ tat' (in tebhyah) be made to refer to the Yarns, —and certainly 
V p 229 Cloth is produced from the Yarns, —even so the 
Probaus becomes ‘contradictory’ (proving a con¬ 
clusion contrary to your proposition), as the Yarns themselves 
are not produced from the Yarns [and this is what it would 
co-ne to if the yarns were this same as the cloth ; so that, inas¬ 
much as this is not possible the Probaus ‘because it is produced 
from Yarns ’ mast be taken to prove that the Cloth is some¬ 
thing different from, the Yarns ; and this is contrary to the 
•proposition of the Piirvapafcsin]. 

(5) [The fifth argument of the Purvapaks'm ]—“ The 
Composite is not other than the Components, because it is 

" The proposition being in the form * ’TS : i£ the Probans 

be stated in the form the pronoun in this last term must refer to ’TTT: 

of the preceding sentence; so that the meaning of the Probans would be 
and this would be absurd. 
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only tlie components of a totally different composite that 
are different from a certain composite ; that is to say, as a 
matter of fact we find that in the world things that are different 
from one composite are such as are the components of 
another composite; e. g. the wheels, arei the components 
of the chariot, and they are different from the Cloth 
(which is other than the Chariot); so that if the Yarns 
were different from the Cloth, they also should be the com¬ 
ponents of something other than the Cloth ;—as a matter of 
fact however they are not found to be the components of any¬ 
thing other than the Cloth ;—therefore the Yarns arp not 
different from the Cloth.” 

As you put the argument, your Probans is defective and 
also open to the charge of being ‘ too specific.’ The Probans 
intended by you must be in the form ' (adoyafirekSm 
anyQnavayavalvat,' ‘because they (the Yarns) are not the 
components of any thing other than that (Cloth)’;—and as 
the Yarns cannot be their own components, this Probans turns 
out to be ‘ contradictory ’ (proving a conclusion contrary to 
your proposition) * ;—further as you deny the composite being 
auy thing different from the components, you eanuot have any 
such proposition as * the component is the composite ’ [and 
this must be the form of the proposition, when you assert 
that the component is the same as the composite].t Then 
again, you have made the following assertion—“ Those com¬ 
ponents'that are different from the Composite are always the 
components of some other Composite, e. g. the wheels of the 
chariot (are different from the Cloth).’’ But this involves a 
self-contradiction on your part, in both ways: that is, (a) when 
you say * the wheels are the components of the chariot ’, you 

* The yarns are hot the components ot anything different, from the cloth ; this 
incans that the thing pf which the yams are not the components muet be different 
from the cloth ;—now as the yarns cannot be the components of the yarns themselves, 
the yarns must he different from the Cloth ! 

t Such an assertion would be as meaningless as the statement—‘ the cloth is doth’ 
* patch patah '. 
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admit thereby the fact of the Components being different from 
the Composite [for the wheels are certainly different from 
the chariot] ; (61 while if you do not admit this difference, 
what is the meaning of the sentence * the wheels are the com¬ 
ponents of the chariot’? For the wheel etc., that are generally 
regarded as the components of the chariot, come tube rejected 
as such by you when you deny the Components being different 
from the Composite; so that these cease to be the ‘components ’ 
of either the Chariot or of anything else; so that the very 
ground has been cut off from under the use of such terms as 
‘component’ and ‘composite.’! For these reasons your 
Probans cannot be accepted as valid. 

(6) [The sixth argument in support of the Pnmapaksin] 
—“ The Composite is not other than the Components, because 
there is no connection* with the place of production of a distinct 
substance ; — i.e. in the case of things admitted by both parties 
to bo different, it is found that whenever one is produced, it 
is produced in a place different from that occupied by the 
other; e.g. the Cow is produced in a place different from that 
occupied by the Horse ; when however the Cloth is produced 
it is not-produced in a place other than that occupied by the 
Yarns;—therefore the Cloth is not different from the Yarns.” 

Here also the Probans, as before, is (a) defective and (6) 

4 too specific' ; (<?) the Probans, in simple language, being 
“ laddeshotpatteh ’’, “because it is produced in the place 
occupied by that (component)”, it is clearly‘contradictory* 
(proving a contrary conclusion), as the Yarn itself is nob 
produced in the place Occupied (previously) by itself [so that 
by your reasoning the Yarn should be different from itself];— 
and (d) inasmuch as you deny any such substance as the 
Cloth, there can be no ‘production’ of it; if such a thing as 

• ‘ Vyatachchhidu ' means akter.ee of arachchheda or connection ; this is clear from 
what follows. The Tdtjmrya passage therefore in this connection should be read as 

; though the pointed teat reads 
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the Cloth ia not produced from the Yarns, what is the meaning 
of the word ‘production’ (in your argument)? The.pro* 
duction cannot be that of the Yarn (which is* already there), 
and there is no such thing as the Cloth. And certainly, when 
you use the term—‘ because there is no connection with the 
v P 230 P^ ace production ’—it behoves you to explain 
the meaning of the word ‘ production ’ ; and when 
you come to consider the signification of this word, you will find 
that what it signifies is the unprecedented birth of things as 
qualified by individuality and other such distinctive properties ; 
and this certainly goes against your view of things.* 

(7) , [The seventh argument in support of the Pilrvapaksa ) 

—“ The Composite is not different from the Components,— 
because what is found to be different from a certain set 
of Components is only such a thing as is composed ot a 
different set of components ; that is to say, as a matter of 
fact we find that what is distinctly different from a certain 
set of components is a thing composed of a totally different 
set of components; e.g. the wheels etc. differ from the 
jar ; where the jar is composed of a set of components entirely 
different from wheels etc., (which are the components of the 
chariot), and is, as such, different from those wheels etc;— 
the Cloth, on the other hand, is not composed of components 
other than the Yarns ; hence it cannot be different from the 
Yarns.” t 

Here also the Probans, as before, is defective and ‘too speci¬ 
fic'; and further, when you speak of ‘the composite composed 
of other components,’ you admit this Composite as something 
different from the Components; otherwise the expression 

* If 1 production ' is such birth as did not exist before, then when you speak of the 
1 production of cloth out of the yarns ’, you admit that the cloth is something that did 
not already exist before,—at least in the form in which it appears when it comes to 
be called ‘ doth qualified by its own several distinctive properties. 

f It will be noticed that this argument is the Same as argument (5),—but stated 
conversely. 
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is meaningless ; for if you do not admit, the Composite as 
something different from the Components, what is the mean- 
ing of the phrase—* the Composite composed of other Com¬ 
ponents ’ ? If the ‘ Composite ’ is denied, no meaning can be 
assigned to this phrase. 

(8) If the fact of the Cloth not being a composite com¬ 
posed oj components other than the yarns, were put forward as 
the probans (in proof of the non-difference of the Composite 
from its Components),—this also will be open to the same 
objections as stated above. 

(9.) [The ninth argument put up by the Purvapaksin ]— 

“ The Composite is not different from the Components, be¬ 
cause only that thing can be regarded as different from a cer¬ 
tain thing which is found, daring the existence of this other 
thing, to be the producer of something other than this latter. That 
is to say, as a matter of fact, it is found that when one thing 
brings into existence something totally different from a 
(third) thing,' and this latter is existing at the time,—it is 
regarded as different from this latter ; e. g., the yarns are 
different from the mat ;—and it is found that while the mat is 
extant, the yarns bring into existence the Cloth, which 
is something totally different from the Mat; and on this ac¬ 
count the Yarns are different from the Mat ;—as regards the 
Cloth however, it is found that ’ while the Cloth is extant, 
the Yarns do not bring into existence anything different 
from the Cloth ; for this reason they must be regarded as 
not-different from the Cloth,” 

In this argument, the form of the intended Probans is 
4 Satyanya/caranat ' because while one thing is extant, there 
is production of another thing —and this also, as before, 
is ‘ too specific ’ and defective : You say that 4 while the 
Mat is extant the Yarns produce the Cloth’, and yet you say 
that the * Cloth ’ is not different from the 4 yarns ’,—this is 
self-nugatory ; for certainly the yarns do not produce them- 
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selves 1 So that if the Cloth also were not-different from the 
Yarns, these could not produce the Cloth either ; and thus 
there would be nothing that could be the object of the * pro* 
duction The Yarns do not produce themselves,—and they 
do not produce anything different from themselves,—so that 
the very object of ‘ production ’ disappears 1 

V10) fThe tenth argument of the PUrvapalcsa] —“ The 
p Composite is not different from the Compo¬ 

nents,— because only that Composite is different 
from certain things which is produced by causes other than the 
Conjunction of those things ; that is to say, as a matter of fact 
we find that when one thing differs frtnn another thing, it 
is such as is produced independently of the conjunction of 
that thing ; e. g ., the Mat is produced independently of the 
Conjunction of the Yarns ;—the Cloth however is never pro¬ 
duced independently of the Conjunction of the Yarns ,—there¬ 
fore the Cloth cannot be different from the Yarns'’ 

In this argument, the lorm of the Probans would be— 
lantusamyogebhyastadutpattSk , ‘ because it is produced from 
the conjunction of the yarnsand this Probans also is 
< too specific’ and < defective ’, as before. When you speak of 
the ‘ production of the Cloth from the Conjunction of the 
Yarns you admit that the Cloth and the Conjunctions are 
different from the Yarns ; for if you do not admit this, the 
assertion —‘ because it is produced from the Conjunctions 
of the Yarns ’—becomes meaningless.f 

(1.1) [The eleventh argument of the PUrvapaksa ]—“The 
Composite is not different from the Components, because (if 
it were so) it would be without qualities, in view of the fact 
that the qualities of a substance cannot be the cause of the 

° Both editions read 1 wrfsr; ’ But from the analogy of previous replies the 

ablative form ‘ ’appears to be more suitable; specially as we have this 

ablative form in I. 6, below. 

t This last sentence from to fhli is not found in the Benares edition 

au apparent omission. 
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qualities of a different substance ; that is to say: as a matter 
of fact, we find that the qualities of any particular thing are 
not produced from the qualities of another thing totally 
different front the former,— e. g , the qualities of the Horse 
are not produced from the qualities of the Cow ;—in the case 
of the Glolh however we find that the qualities of the Cloth are 
produced from the qualities of the Yarns ;—therefore the 
Cloth cannot be different from the Yarns [For if it were some¬ 
thing different, then as it could not have any qualities pro¬ 
duced by the qualities of the Yarns, it would not have any 

qualities at all],” 

» 

Herein you propound something most unreasonable. 

“ What is there unreasonable in our argument ?” Well, you 
admit the production of the qualities of the Cloth from the 
qualities of the Yarns, and yet you assert that the Cloth is 
not different from the Yarns [and this is most unreasonable]. 

Then again, as the qualities of the Yarn cannot be produced 
from the qualities of the Yarns themselves, when you put for¬ 
ward the Probans that ‘ the qualities of the Cloth are pro¬ 
duced from the qualities of the Yarns ’, it clearly becomes a 
‘ contradictory ’ Probans [for the Cloth being the same as 
the Yarns, the production of the qualities of the former from 
those of the latter would be as impossible as the production 
of the qualities of the Yarns from.the qualities of the Yarns 
themselves], 

(12) [The twelfth argument of the Purvapaksa]—“ The 
Composite is not different from the Components, as other¬ 
wise it would be not-perceptible. If the Composite were some¬ 
thing different from the Components, it would subsist in the 
perceptible ( whole ) and the imperceptible ( Component 
atoms) ; and as such it would itsolf be imperc'eptible ; just 
aS the Conjunction of the Mother and the Womb is imper¬ 
ceptible, Subsisting as it does in the perceptible (mother) and 
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tbe imperceptible (Womb);—as a matter of fact however, the 
Composite is perceptible ;—therefore it cannot be something 
different from the Components.” 

(A) When you urge the perceptibility of the Composite 
as the Probans to prove that it is not different from the 
Components, your Probans is distinctly ‘ contradictory.’ [For, 
the fact of the Composite being perceptible while the Com¬ 
ponents are imperceptible, should prove that the two are 
different']. Further, when the conjunction of the mother 
and womb is uot perceived, is this imperceptibility due to 
the conjunction being produced from one perceptible 
and another imperceptible thing ? or is it due to the Conjunc¬ 
tion subsisting in one perceptible and another imperceptible 
thing? If it is tbe former, then the small snow-ball formed 
by the contact of the small snow-particles with the summits 
of the Himalaya should be imperceptible; as of the two 
things (the mountain and the smaller snow-particles) from 
which it is produced, only one (the' mountain) is perceptible, 
the other (smaller snow-particles) being imperceptible.* If, 
on the other band, you accept the second alternative, then 
Bhaoa, 1 Being ’, should be imperceptible ; as it is something 
that subsists in perceptible and imperceptible things [the 
character of ‘ Being subsisting in all eiUilies, perceptible 
and imperceptible alikej. tYour view is not stated in the 

0 The Titparya explains that the Word Vc*tr«j in the text does not stand 
literally for the dtom ; as the atom is not productive of anything larger than the 
Diad (which is also imperceptible) ; so what the term ineaus is only small particles of 
snow. What is meant is the sitoio-ball, which is a composite formed by the conjunc¬ 
tion (combination) of the mountain-top and the small snow-particles. Now if the, 
contention of the Purvapakfiii were right, this snow-ball should not be perceptible. 

f The Opponent might argue that—“ What we mean is that just as Conjunction 
which depends forks recognition upon the recognition of the two conjuucts, becomes 
imperceptible if one of tbe coujuncts is imperceptible,—in the same manner, when 
the components are impelceptible, the composite should be imperceptible.” In 
anticipation of this the Siddh&iitin says that your view has not been stated in this 
form. But even if tbe view were stated in this form,—adds the Tdl/tarya —it would 
not be right ; as in tbe case of Conjunction, it ia only right that it should be impercep- 
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form that—* the Components being imperceptible, the Com¬ 
posite should be imperceptible. ’ [Even if it were so stated] 
we have already explained this matter. “ What has 
been explained ?” It has been explained 
that the Composite is perceived along with 
those of its Components with which the observer’s sense- 
organ is in contact, and it is not perceived along with 
those with which the sense-organ is notin contact; but this 
does not constitute a difference ( JBhasya, P. 79, 11. 5-6). 

Then again, for one who declares that ‘ the Composite should 
be imperceptible because its Components are imperceptible 
all things would be imperceptible; as of no object are the 
central (inner) and back parts ever perceived. So that 
(according to this view) there would be not a single object 
left for Perception. 

(B) Then again, when you urge the fact of being 
perceptible as the Prob^ns, you thereby admit that the 
Composite is something different from the Components; 
because atoms (which are the components of all things) 
are beyond the reach of the sense*organs; and certainly they 
are never perceived. “ But atoms are not beyond the reach 
of the sense-orgaos, for the simple reason that being endow¬ 
ed with Colour &e., they cannot be beyond the reach of the 
senses; as a matter of fact we do not find anything to be 
super-sensuous which is endowed with Colour &c.; on the 
contrary, we have found several such things as the jar and 
like which, being endowed with Colour &c., are perceptible 
by the sense-organs. ” What do you mean, we ask, by the 
assertion that “atomsare within reach of the senses”? Do 
you mean—(a) that they are perceptible by the * instrumen- 

tible when the conjuncta are imperceptible, as its recognition is dependent upon the 
recognition of the conjuncta but thip cannot be trne of the composite .• as the 
recognition of theCompositeisnot dependent upon the recognition of the components; 
for instance, the Triad is quite perceptible, even though its component atoms and 
diads are not perceptible j and we can seethe forest or the Elephant from a distance, 
even though we cannot see their component trees or limbs. 
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tality of the sense-organs P—or (b) that they are related to 
the sense-organs? “ What do you mean by this?" (a) 
Well, if by saying that atoms are within reach of the senses 
you mean that they are perceptible by the instrumentality 
of the sense-organs,—then that is not right; for it is 
not possible that the sense-organs should render cognisable 
one kind of things (the subtle atoms) for one set of people 
(the Purvapaksin, Sankhya ), and another kind of things 
(the non-atomic gross articles only) for another set (the Naiya- 
yika); as the operation of the seDse-organs is of only one 
uniform kind in all cases;—so that if. Atoms are percep¬ 
tible to you, they should be so to us also [and this they 
are not, as we know from experience], (b) Jf, on the other 
hand, by saying that atoms are within the reach of the 
sense-organs you mean that they are related to the sense- 
organs,—then we have no objection to that; for certainly 
it is not true that Atoms are not related to the sense-organs. 
The fact of the matter is that even though related to the 
sense-organs, Atoms are not perceived, on account of the 
absence iu them of that magnitude or volume (which is 
necessary for perception). “But how do you know that 
like Colour &c., the presence of Magnitude also is a necessary 
condition of perceptibility?” We learn this from the 
simple fact that the presence and absence of the one is in accor¬ 
dance with the presence and absence of the other ; that is to 
say, as a matter of fact we find that there is perception only 
when there is Magnitude, and whan there are Colour &c., 
and there is no perception, when Magnitude is absent and when 
Colour &c. are absent; and from this it is clear that both 
constitute the cause of perception. Against this the 
Opponent has urged the case of the touch of light ; the 
sense of the argument being as follows-—“as a matter of 
fact it is found that there is perception when there is touch 
cf light, and there is no perception when the touch of light 
is absent,—and yet the touch of light is not regarded as the 
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cause of the Perception of things, to the same extent, as Colour 
&c. are regarded.” But the instance cited is not univers- 
v»r ■ P ‘>33 true; that is to say, the said Touch cannot 

be regarded as-the cause of Perception, as it is not 
found to be present in all cases of Perception ; while there is 
not a smgle case of Perception where Colour and Magnitude 
are not present; so thatit is these two, Colour and Magnitude, 
that are regarded as the cause of Perception. This is what 
has been declared by the author of the Sii/ra (Kanada) 
in the following two Sutras—‘ '1 here is not percep¬ 
tion of the Atom because it is a substance not composed 
of substances (being itself the ultimate component)’ 
[which shows that Magnitude is necessary for perception],— 
and again ‘ there is no perception of the two, because the 
effect of Colour is absent’ (Vuishesika-Qutra, 4-1-7); 
in this latter Sutra the term ‘ effect of colour’ stands for 
the inherence of Colour.* “But Tangibility f is certainly 
inseparable from perceptibility, just as Colour and Magnitude 
are ; under the circumstances it should be explained why 
Tangibility is not regarded as a cause of Perception [and the 
case of the Touch of Light would be analogous to that of Tangi- 
biliti/%}.” It is indeed with careful thought that you assert that 
the ease of Touch of Light would be analogous to that of Tangi¬ 
bility. As it lias been ascertained by proofs that Tangibility 

• The Yartika apparently quotes two of KagicJU’s Sgtras here. But though the 
latter Sutra we find as 4-1-7, (he former is not traceable. Vaishe. Su. 4-1-6 says— 
1 there is perception when the thing has magnitude, being composed of several com¬ 
ponent substances, and it has colour’; and in explaining this the Ujiask&ra adds, 
apparently by way of illustration,—* the atom is not perceptible because it has no 
magnitude.’ From this explanation it is clear that there was no Sutra mentioning the 
case of the Atom. It is possible that the former quotation is only a paraphrase of 
4-1-6, the paraphrase being preferred as being more pertinent to the discussion than the 
general statement in the Sutra (4-1 ’6), itself. 

|- Having failed in regard to the 1 touch of light ’, the Opponent brings up th» 
case of Tangibility. 

J That such analogy is meant to be urged by the Opponent is clear from the 
answer that follows, 
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is not the cause (necessary condition) of Perceptibility ; and 
it is for this very reason [urged by you, that the ise of 
* Touch of Light ’ is analogous to that of ' Tangibility ’j that 
we hold that ‘ Touch of Light ’ is not a cause (of Perceptibi¬ 
lity). “ But there is no proof to show that it is not a 
cause,” What do you mean by this ? When you say that 
4 the case of Touch of Light is analogous to that of Tangibi¬ 
lity and you are shown that Tangibility is not the invari¬ 
able concomitant of Perceptibility, —this clearly puts an end 
to the idea of ‘ Touch of Light ’ being the cause of Percepti¬ 
bility. Further, when your Opponent brings home to you 
certain facts as to one thing (Magnitude) being the cause of 
another (Perceptibility),—if you do not seek to refute this 
by pointing out another instance proving the absence of 
concomitance between the two [and simply put forward 
the case of something else, 4 Touch of Light for instance, 
as a possible cause of the same effect ], your answer is in¬ 
congruous, and as such no answer at all.* Further, you 
have argued thus—‘‘ The conjunction of supersensuous 
things is super-sensuous ; e. g., we have seen that the con* 
tact of Mind and Soul, both of which are super-sensuous, is 
supersensnous ; so that if the Atoms w r ere super-sensuous, 
their products also would be so [the product of atoms 
consisting of atom-contacts only] ; but as a matter of 
fact the products of atoms are found to be perceptible 
by the senses, from which it follows that the Atoms also 
are perceptible by the senses.” Well, in this assertion 

0 The translation adopts the reading of the Bib. Ind. edition.-The Benares edition 
reads WW ’ for ssnH. The former may be rendered as follows 

— 1 You seek to answer that by means of an argument entirely different from the show¬ 
ing of the fact that there is no concomitance between what has been put forward as 
cause anil effect ; and this is the only way in which the a*seition can be met. So that 
this answer of yours is no answer at all’. Tito reading of the Benares edition can 
be made to yield even this sense only with difficulty. It is true that the other read¬ 
ing also does not qu'te admit of the construction put upon it ; but it is more amen¬ 
able to sense. 
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of yours—* the conjuction of super-sensuous things is super- 
sensuous’—what you state is a mere example ; and as such 
it is defective as a Reason. The following reasoning may 
be some how deduced from your assertion—Sucn manifest¬ 
ed entities as the Primary Substances cannot be the product 
of super-sensuous causes,—because they are perceptible, like 
the Jar,—the Jar is( perceptible and is found to be the 
product of perceptible causes,—so also are the Primary Sub¬ 
stances perceptible,—therefore these also should be the pro¬ 
duct of perceptible causes.”—But this reasoning, being con¬ 
trary to well-ascertained facts of perception, is clearly 
' contradictory’;—being just like the reasoning ‘ Fire is not 
hot, because it is a product * !. 

Some people describe the Atom as the * {ruli \ the 
Particle (the three-atom Molecule) seen through window — 
crevicesf. This however is not right; as the said 
Molecule is capable of disintegration : As a matter of 
P 244 fact fc ^ e which cannot undergo 

any further disintegration, while the * three- 
atomed Molecule ’ is quite liable to disintegration $ ‘‘How 

° As a matter of fact we never do perceive the root-cause—Atom—of the 
Primary Substances ; just as we never feel Fire to be not-hot! But the Tutparya 
explains as follows—The Opponent’s conclusion implies that he has the perception of 
subtle things ; and yet there is negation of such perception in the case of the sub¬ 
tle thing, Soul, which is not perceptible, either according to the Purvapaksa or ac¬ 
cording to the Siddlianta ; and this fact-—the negation of Soul’s perceptibility—is 
opposed to the opponent’s conclusion.’ Now the Cognition of Negation, according 
to the Naiyayika, is a kind Perception ; so that in running counter to the cognition 
of the negation of Sodl’e perceptibility, the Opponent's conclusion is clearly contrary 
to a fact of Perception. 

f This view, which, according to the Nydyakosha, is held by the modern Naiya¬ 
yika and the Mimainsaka, is as follows :—“ according to the Naiyayika, the Triad is 
perceptible, and is itself composed of perceptible components ;—now it is this Triad 
which we call 1 atom ’, as there is no proof for postulating any components of the 
Triad ; hence it is not right to say that the Atom is supersensuous (imperceptible).’ 

J Truti * is a peculiar word; in Gautama's Sutra 4-2-17, the ‘Atom’ is described 
as being ‘ beyond the Truti,' where Vishvanatha explains the term ‘ truti ’, as stand¬ 
ing for the ‘ three-atom molecule.’ The Shrimadbhdlgacata says that ‘ Truti is that 
time which is taken up by three Triads.’ 
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do you know that it is disintegrated ?”* We infer it from 
the fact that, while being a substance, it is perceived by our 
external organs of perception,—just like the Jar. Other* 
wise (if the Triad were not capable of disintegration) why 
should the Atom have been described as ‘ not capable of dis¬ 
integration ’ ? Further, inasmuch as the Triad is not eternal, 
it cannot be regarded as the * Atom’, (which is eternal), t 
And we infer the non eternality of the Triad from the fact 
that, while capable of being analysed into Communities and 
Individualities, it is perceptible by our external organs of 
perception. For these reasons Atoms must be regarded as 
supersensuous. And inasmuch as Atoms (which are the 
ultimate components of all things) are supersensuous, what 
ia perceptible (/. e., the Composite Substance) must be some¬ 
thing different. So that your Prohans— because it is percep¬ 
tible, (the Composite must be not-different from the Com¬ 
ponents)’—is clearly ‘ contradictory ’ (proving the difference, 
and not non-difference, of the Composite). 

Other philosophers again have held the view that, inasmuch 
as whenever production or destruction occurs,, it occurs to the 
aggregated thing, there is no such thing as the disintegrated 
* atom ’ [and what is called an ‘ atom ’ is only an ‘ aggregate 
of Colour ’ &c.] ; they argue that ‘ Atom ’ is the name given 
to the disintegrated particle,—while as a matter of fact, when¬ 
ever there is production or destruction, it pertains to an 

* The meie fact of its becoming invisible when smashed by the finger-tips,— 
which the Siddhantin might urge as proving the disintegration of the Triad—would 
he possible also i £ the Triad were subtle and imperceptible; this is what the ques¬ 
tioner means. 

—T&tparya. 

flf there were no limit to the disintegration of things, all things would have to be 
regarded as containing endless particles; so that the number of component particles in a 
mountain would he the same as those in a grain of corn. Hence the root-cause of the 
Primary Substances must be regarded as the Qitimate particle, not capable of further 
disintegration ;—and that which cannot be broken up into further component parts, 
can not be liable to destruction ;—so that the Atom must be eternal. 

— Tcltparya. 
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aggregated substance ;—hence there are no such things as 
the disintegrated atoms.* 

This view also can not be maintained ; because the 
exact signification of the term ‘ aggregated ’ has not 
been explained ; when you assert that ‘ there are no 
such things as the ‘ disintegrated atoms it behoves you 
to explain the meaning of the term ‘ aggregated.’ As a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the name ‘ aggregate ’ is applied to a combination 
(conjoined existence) of several such things as are not relat¬ 
ed to one another as causes and effects (7. e., such as do not 
form the constituent part of one another];—so that if you 
deny the ‘disintegrated ’ (Atom), there will he no basis for 
admitting the ‘ aggregated substance’; as the latter is always 
dependent upon those things that combine to form the * aggre¬ 
gate’; i.e., every ‘aggregate ’ is dependent upon the combining 
members ; and there can be no such members it' the ‘ disinte¬ 
grated ’ substance is entirely denied [For at the root of every 
aggregate there should be a disintegrated factor]. Tims then, 
the assertion that * the disintegrated Atom does not exist ’ 
involves a contradiction, and as such is absolutely nugatory ; 
being exactly like the'(absurd idea of) rejecting the one and 
admitting the many ;—that is to say, just as some foolish 
person might derfy one thing and admit many things, so also 
becomes the case of our Opponent. 

(3) [The thirteenth argument of the Parvnpnksn ]—“ For 
the following reason also the Composite is not different from 
the Components :■— because of the absence of conjunction and 
non-proximity ; as a matter of fact., when one thing is different 
from another, there is (sometimes) conjunction between the 
two, and also (at times) non-proximitv ; e. </., in the case of 
the Oow and the Horse ; in the case of the Yarns and the 
Cloth however we find that there is no conjunction between 

* Every phenomenon being explained on the basis of aggregated substances, why 
postulate the disintegrated Atom at ail ? 
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them ; nor is there non-proximity between them ;—there¬ 
fore the Cloth cannot be different from the Yarns.”* 

In this reasoning you make the Composi/e your Subject 
(Minor Term), while your Probans,—* absence of conjunction 
and disjunction ’—is such as pertains to Conjunction and Dis¬ 
junction (and not to the Subject, the ‘Composite’);—where¬ 
fore it can have no connection with your Proposition.f If (in 
order to escape from this difficulty) it be held that whatare in¬ 
tended to be the Probans are asamyogitoa, the character of being 
not con joined,and avibhb gilva, the character of being not disjoined 
[and these certainly pertain to the Composite],—then our 
answer is that'the Probans are ‘ unknown ’ ; as the Composite 

does become conjoined and disjoined [with other 
Var.P.235. , . , J L , 

things; and as such the said two characters 

do not belong to it at all]. In order to meet this it might 

be urged that what is meant to be the Probans is ‘the 

character of being not conjoined with its Components’; —but 

in that case, the Probans becomes ‘ inconclusive ’ ; as no 

conclusion, either affirmative or negative, can be deduced 

from it.J “ But we have the example of the serpent-coil , 

where the Coil is not in conjunction with its cause (the 

Serpent) and it is non-different from it [and this example 

enables us to deduce the affirmative conclusion that there is 

non-difference where there is ‘ absence of conjunction and 

disjunction’].” The force of such an example cannot be 

admitted ; because as a matter of fact the Serpent-coil is 

something different from the Snake, as we have already shown 

before. Then again, you assert that * the coil is not in con- 

° It is interesting to note that this same argument lias been put forward from 
the side of the Saiikbya, by Vachaspati Jlishra, in Iris Tuttrakaumudl , on Karika, 9. 

f The Probans should pertain to the Subject ; your Probans does not do so jit 
pertains to Conjunction and Disjunction ’ and not to the ‘ Composite.’ 

% 1 Absence of conjunction and disjunction ’ bears the same relation to different 
as to non-different things ; e. g. the yarns cannot be conjoined with or disjoined from 
themselves. So that of the said fact you cannot deduce either the difference or the 
non difference from any two things.— Tdtparya. 
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tact with its cause’,—this also isopen todoubt,—as to whether 
it is not in contact because it is a quality (of the cause, and 
as such subsists in it by inherence, and not by conjunction), 
or because it is not-different (from the cause). Our view is 
that it is because of its being a quality, and not because of 
its being non-different. Asa matter of fact, the ‘ Serpent-coil' 
consists only in the peculiar conjunction (combination of the 
the serpent’s limbs; and conjunction is aquality; and that the 
quality is something quite different from the substance to 
which it belongs has been already explained by us. Further 
(even in accordance with your doctrines) ‘absence of con¬ 
junction and disjunction ’ is found in the case of different 
things,—which fact makes your Probans ‘contradictory 
For instance, (1) according to your philosophy, ‘ Sattva’, 
* Rajas ’ aud ‘ Tamas ’ are three distinct things, and yet there 
is neither conjunction nor disjunction among them ; and (2) 
between * Prakriti ’ and ‘ Purusa, ’ there is neither conjunc¬ 
tion nor disjunction (and yet they are held to be different 
entities). Thus then your Probans (‘ absence of conjunction 
and disjunction’), being found to be concomitant with both 
(i difference and non-difference), is clearly ‘ contradictory.’ 

(14) [The fourteenth argument of the Ptlrvapaksa'] — 
“ The Composite is not different from the Components,— 
because it does not bring about the effect off a different 
weight [i.e. the lowering of the scale, which is the effect 
of the weight of the Composite, is not different from that 
which is the effect of the weight of the Components; i.e. the 
Composite weighs exactly as much as its Components].” 

The form in which the Probans is stated—‘ because of its 
not producing the effect of a different weight ’—, it can have 
no relation with the Subject of your Proposition ; for where, 
on one side, is the Proposition—* the Composite is not different 
ffrom the Components’ and, where on the other, is the fact of 
not producing the effect off a different weight ? [There can be 
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no sort of connection between the two] ; from the non-pro¬ 
duction of the effect of a different weight, all that you can 
deduce is the negation of the effect of a different weight, —and 
not either weight, or different weight, or the Composite ; e.g. 
from the denial of water, it will not be right to deduce the 
denial of either the water-pot, or the pot-pieces. 

Some people offer the following explanation:—“Whatis 
meant by the non-production of the effect of a different weight is 
the denial of the producing of any different quality, —the denial 
of ‘ the effect of a different weight ’ being mentioned only by 
way of an illustrative example. 4 How so ?’ The Pro¬ 
duct cannot be possessed of Colour &c. preceded ( i.e . brought 
into existence) by the Colour &c., of the Cause,—for, if it 
did, it would have a different weight;— that is to say, if the 
Colour &c. of the Cause were to produce (different) Colour 
&c. in the product, then the weight of the Cause would pro¬ 
duce in the product a different weight also; and in that 
case we could perceive an effect (in the shape of the lowering 
of the scale) of this different weight [i e. in actual 
weighing, the weight of the Product should be different from 
that of the Cause];—as a matter of fact however, no 
such effect of a different weight is ever perceived by us ; 
therefore the conclusion is that the Product is not possessed 
of Colour &c., produced by the Colour &c., of its Cause.” 

Well, it is true that in this manner you have established the 
connection of your Probans with the Subject of your Proposi¬ 
tion ;—but (the fact remains that) your reasoning has no force, 
as it goes against a well-established fact of perception. For 
instance, you admit, the Product, and then deny the presence 
in it of Colour &c.; but in admitting the Product itself, you 
p 23 £ (i Q fact) admit what you seek to deny ; for when 

you assert that 4 the Colour &c. of the Cause do 
not produce the Colour &c. of the Product,’ your Product 
should be eutirely devoid of qualities ;—but as a matter of 

57 ^HxLxrlxFTiljcjul. W'h.iLth.S. 
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fact, no Product is found to be devoid of qualities :—so that, 
inasmuch as your Probans goes against a well-ascertained 
fact of perception, it cannot be a valid Probans. If (in order 
to escape this difficulty, it be held that) the Product does 
not exist, then the assertion— 4 the Product is not possessed 
of qualities &c. produced by the Colour &c., of the Cause’— 
becomes meaningless ; e. g., when the water-pot is non-exis¬ 
tent, it is not right to make the assertion that ‘ the water- 
pot is without water.’ This same reasoning gets rid of the 
Conjunction of Colour &e.* as existent in the Product. 

Then again, as a reason (for the non-difference of the Com¬ 
posite Product from the Component Cause), the PHroapaksin 
has urged that (if the Composite were something different) it 
would have a different weight ;—but inasmuch as we admit 
this (that the weight of the Proluct is different from that of 
its Cause), the reasoning is futile ; certainly what we admit 
cannot be urged (against us) as an undesirable contingency. 

“ Well, if the Product had a different weightand also a diff 
erent colour, then we should meet with effects of such different 
weight, just as we meet with the different effect of its different 
Colour (the latter effect being intheshapeof the visibility of the 
colouredthing);as a matterof fact however we do not meet with 
the effect of its different weight; for when two separate pieces 
(of clay for instance) are placed in the balance, the effect pro¬ 
duced by their weight (in the shapeof the lowering of the scale) 
is not different from that produced by the weight of the two 
pieces lumped together [which shows that the weight of 
the lumped-up clay, which is the Composite Product, is nob 
different from that of the disjoined pieees, which are the 

° The Tatparya adds the word ; as the sentence stands, it means 

that the ‘ Conjunction o£ Colour &o., is rejectedwhich cann it be what is meant, 
as that would go against the Siddhanta view. By adding we get the 

meaning that ‘ there is rejection of the view that the cognition of colour &c., is to 
be denied.’ The sense is that when the product and its Colour &c., are denied, there 
eanuot be any denial of cognition of these in the Product. 

57 1 MxLarLfTTLLC-tll. 
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Component Causes] ; all which goes to prove that just as the 
disjoined pieces, so also the conjoined pieces, do not pro¬ 
duce any different substance.” 

Among people who reason as above, there are some who 
put forward their Proposition in the form—“ The balance 
indicates (lit. possesses) no effects of a different weight 
—and in support of this they urge, as the reason, the 
fact that there is absence of a different lowering of the 
scales. But this reason or Probans is one that subsists else¬ 
where than the Subject; for the absence of a different lower¬ 
ing of the scales is not a property of the Balance ; that is to say, 
the absence of the different lowering (being a negation) cannot 
be a property subsisting in the Balance ;—[in fact, negation 
being nothing more than the Receptacle itself, the said negation 
would be nothing apart from the Balance itself; so that, the 
reasoning would be tantamount to this—‘ the balance does not 
indicate the effect of a different weight, because it is the 
balance ’ !]. “ But we think that the reasoning would be 

all right if stated iu the following form—‘The Balance does 
nob indicate the effect of a different weight, because it is not 
the receptacle of a different lowering’ ”, But the Probana 
(thus stated) becomes open to the charge of being ‘ un¬ 
known,’ as the character of not being the receptacle of different 
lowering does not (in fact) subsist in the Balance.* “This 
is not true ; as iu reality the Balance is not found to possess 
a different lowering (so that-our Probans is not ‘ unknown’).” 

But even so, your Probans is ‘ inconclusive ’ (not invariably 
concomitant with your Probandum) ; because as a matter of 
fact we fiud that in some cases, even though things of differ¬ 
ent weights fall in, the character of not being the receptacle qf 
a different, lowering is present; for instance, when a substance 

• This is apparently a frivolous answer ; the Tatparya says that it is an answer 
given by one parly (Etadeshin) of the Sidtfbiiitin. This answer having been success¬ 
fully met by the Opponent in the next 'sentence, the Author supplies the true answer 
(the as the Tatparya calls it) later on, in 1. 17. 
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endowed with a certain weight,—in the shape of the Atom of 
Clay, e. g„ —is weighed, it is found to have a certain weight; 
and then there may be produced in it the Triad in the shape 
of the dust-molecule, and then, in due course, also the final pro¬ 
duct (in the shape of the Jar) ;—and though each of these 
latter (the Triad and the subsequent products up to the Jar) is 
endowed with a weight different from that of each component 
Atom (in which it has fallen in, of which it is composed), 
yet this does not produce in these Atoms, which continue to 
be possessed of their own simple pristine weight, a different 
lowering (So that here we have a case where even though 
things having different weights have fallen into a certain re¬ 
ceptacle, the Atom, the character of not being the receptacle of 
a different lowering is present in it].* ‘‘ But the Product 

can be either equal to, or more weighty or less weighty 
(than the component cause); and in any case what we 
have urged remains in force; that is to soy, if the 
P 237 weight of the Product is equal to that of its 

component cause (the atom or the molecule), 
then, if the single molecule by itself causes a lowering of 
the scales similar that caused by two galas f (i.e. if it weighs 
twopo/aa),the lowering caused by two such moleculesin conjunc¬ 
tion (i.e. the product composed of these two ibolecules) should 
be twice two palas ;—secondly if the weight of the Product is 
greater than that of the component cause, then also there 
should be an excess of weight;—and lastly, if the weight of 
the Product is less than that of the cause, then also a differ¬ 
ence should be perceptible. So that in any case there should 

e The argument of the Opponent is that the Balance cannot indicate the effect of a 
diffeient weight because it is not the receptacle of a different lowering ; which implies 
that there is concomitance between the presence of things of different weights and the 
different towering. But in the case of the Atom it haB been shown that though sever¬ 
al things of diverse• weights fail into it, yet the Atom does not become the 
receptacle of a different lowering; e. g., the Atom is not lowered differently than 
before ; this shows that the said concomitance is not true. 

f The ‘ pala ’ is a particular weight-measure. 
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bedifference in the weight of the Product and that of its compo¬ 
nent particles; which how'ever is never found to be the case ; 
—so that the conclusion is that the product has no weight of 
its own (apart from that of its component particles).” This 
is not right; because the limits ,of the weights of the Product 
and the component cause cannot be discerned ; that is to say, 
if it could be definitely discerned that (when a certain thing 
is weighed) so much is the weight of the thing itself and so 
much of its component particles, then alone it could be said 
that the product can only be either equal to or weightier 
or less weighty (than the component cause); as a matter 
of fact however it is never ascertained that so much is the 
weight pf the product and so much of the component 
cause. “ If there is no discernment between the weights 
of the product and its component cause, then we could not 
have such a conception as ‘this weighs two pains' —‘this 
weighs five palas', —which we have when a certain thing is 
weighed in the balance.’’ It is not true that we could 
not have the said conceptions; for what the said conception 
represents is the recognition of the weight of the aggre¬ 
gate ; in the conception that you put forward—‘ this 
weighs two palas’, ‘this weighs five palas’—there is no 
discernment between the weights of the product and 
its component particles; what it represents is the result 
of the weighing of the whole aggregate, from the ulti¬ 
mate Atom down to the final Product (Jar) ;* and such 
being the case, no mortal man (who can never perceive, the 
Atom or anything with regard to it) can say that ‘so much 
represents the weight of the component Atoms, and so much 
that of the product. Nor can the * aggregate ’ be regarded 
as the ‘ cause ’ of the Product; it is only the ultimate Atom 
that is its 'cause’ [and certainly the weight of the Atom 
can never be discerned by ordinary men]. 

° The term 1 Charama ’ 1. 11 stands for the Final Product ; and the same term in 
1. 13 stands for the ultimate Atom . 
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Some writers have held the view that “certain Atoms 
having produced a particular product (the molecules and the 
smaller particles of dust for instance), those same Atoms go on 
to produce the further products (the potsherds and the Jar, 
for instance) [So that all Products, from the Triad down to 
the Jar are the direct effects of, and as such inhere directly 
in, the Atoms themselves] ” ; 

Against this view we have to make the following ob¬ 
servations :—As a matter of fact, the primary and the 
secondary products (the clay-particles and the potsherd 
&c.) can never occupy the same points in space, because 
they are corporeal substances, like the Jar and such things 
[the coil', the horse &c. which being corporeal things, no two 
of them are found to occupy the same points in space]. 
Further details in regard to the theory of what is the cause 
and what its direct product we do not criticise here, as it 
would not be quite relevant. 

“[if what you have been urging is true] then there 
can be no proof of there being any weight in the Pro¬ 
duct ; for if the addition of things of different weights do 
not produce any appreciable effect in the shape of the different 
lowering (of the scales), how can it be known that the product 
has any weight at all ? ” 

Who has said that the weight of the Product is not re¬ 
cognised ? “ If it is recognised, then what is that (by 

which it is recognised) ?” It is the act of / ailing ; of the 

falling of the Product there can be no other cause except its 
weight. From all this we conclude that the product has a 
weight of its own, different from that of its component parts. 

These same arguments also serve to demolish the argu- 
„ r. „„„ ment that ‘‘ the product has no weight of its 
own, because we do not perceive a different 
lowering of the scales of the balance.” 

Against our reasoning you might argue as follows :— 

When the product falls, it does so by reason of the 
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weight that belongs to its component cause; so that there 
is no weight of the producb itself; for the simple rea¬ 
son that its falling (which has been held to be the 
sole indicative of its weight) is found to be due to other 
causes ; hence we conclude that the product has no distinct 
weight of its own.” 

This however is not right; because there is no conjunction 
between the Product and its component Cause ; wherever the 
weight of one thing is the cause of the falling of another thing, 
Conjunction is found to be the accessory cause; e. g, the con¬ 
junction of the ‘ scale of the balance ’ and the ‘ weighty 
substance ’ [is the cause of the falling or lowering of the 
scale];—there can be no such conjunction between the 
Product and its component Cause ; as they are inseparable; 
‘ separability ’ consists in absence of relation ; and certainly 
the Product is never without relation to its component Cause; 
as the Product comes into existence and is related to its 
Cause at precisely the same moment; so that there cannot 
be conjunction between the Product and its component 
Cause. “ Well, in that case, what will make the Product 
fall is the weight (of its component cause) as aided by the 
relation of Inherence (that subsists between the Cause and 
its product).” That cannot be; as it has not been declared 
to be so, and because this theory would involve an incon¬ 
gruity also. That is to say, what you mean is as follows— 
“ It is true that there is no conjunction between the Pro¬ 
duct and its component Cause; but between them there is 
the relation of Inherence. ; and it would be this Inherence 
which, through the weight of the Cause, would make the 
Product fall ; so that there is nothing to prove that there 

is weight in the Product itself”;-but this is not right; 

for in the first place it has not been declared to be so; that 
is the author of the Sutra (Kanada) has nowhere mentioned 
Inherence as a cause of action, as he has mentioned Conjunc¬ 
tion to be, in the Vaishesilca-Sutra —* Action in Earth is due 
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to propulsion, impact and conjunction of the conjoined ’ 

(5-2-1) ;—secondly, it is not only that Inherence has not 
been so mentioned, your- theory also involves an incongruity : 

If Inherence were the Cause of aetion, the Colour &c. of the 
Cause should also fall, as these also inhere in the Cause in 
the same manner as the Product does. “ Well, let 
the Colour &c. also fall,—what harm does that do to 
us?” This would scarcely be right ; as in that case, the 
weight itself should also fall; just as the Colour &c. of the 
Cause falls in the wake of the Product, the weight also of 
the Cause would fall fas the weight inheres in it in the same 
manner as the Colour does]; and when the weight falls, it 
behoves you to explain to what the fall of this weight is due ; 
as there is no weight in the weight itself which could make 
it fall;—all which leads to the conclusion that weight does 
not fall, nor do Colour and the I’est fall. 4 ‘ If Colour &c. 
do not fall, then when the substance has fallen, they would 
stay in the original place; and as such these Colour &c. 
would subsist without any substance (for their substratum), 
and the thing itself would be found entirely without any 
Colour (which is absurd). If, on the other hand, Colour &c. 
do fall when the substance has fallen, Colour &c. have an 
action, (which also is absurd). If then Colour &c. do not 
either stay where they were, or fall,—then you have to 
face the dilemma of answering the question as to whether, 
when the Substance falls, its Colour &c. stay or they 

also fall.” Do you, (we ask), know the 
Var *, P. 239. , J ' 

several causes that make things right or 

wrong? “ We do know ”, says the Opponent; “what is 
definitely known by means of the Instruments of Right 
Knowledge is right, and what is not so known is wrong." In 
that case (we say), it is wrong to ask the question ‘whether 
when the substance falls, its Colour &c. stay or fall ?’* T his 

c The Benares edition reads VrifirT TOsfw ; the Bib. Ind. edition 

drops The latter reading is better ; as this is the form in which the question 

has appeared on tha preceding page. 
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was what we meant when we said —(1) that the Opponent’s 
theory involves the postulating of another weight in weight 
itself,— 2} ihat a substance entirely without Colour &e. is 
never seen,—and (3) that Colour &c. without a substance are 
never seen. Then again, what is meant by the phrase ‘ the thing 
falls' is that ‘it abandons that with which it was in contact’; 
similarly the phrase ‘it moves’ means that ‘ it comes into 
contact with something with which it was not in contact ’; aud 
certainly Colour &c. are, by their very nature, so constituted 
that they never either ‘ abandon what they were in contact 
with ’, or ‘come into contact with what they were not in contact 
with “ It is not correct to say that ‘ Colour &c. do not 
come into contact with what they have not been in contact 
withbecause whenever two substances come into contact, 
their Colours also come into contact.” It is not so; as 
it is open to doubt; that is to say it is open to doubt whether 
the notion of ‘contact’ that we have in the case cited is 
due to the presence of actual contact (between the Colours), 
or it is due to mere non-perception of disjunction (non-contact ). 
Our own view is that it is due to our not perceiving their 
disjunction ; for when one sees two substances in contact 
with each other, he fails to perceive ti\e non-contact (or 
disjunction) between the Coloursof those substances. “The 
same might be said in regard to the Substances them¬ 
selves.” You mean by this as follows—“ Just as the 
notion of contact between two Colours is due to the non¬ 
perception of their disjunction, so the same notion in regard 
to two substances also may be due to tha non-perception 
of their disjunction, and not to their actual contact.’’ This, 
we reply, does not affect our position ; as the duality of 
conceptions may be due to several causes ; as a matter of 
fact, a duplicate conception (i. e. a conception under two 
distinct circumstances) is not always due to the same cause ; 
for instance, though in the case of the image of men in 
pictures, even in the absence of real fear and auger in the 
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pictures, we have the conception of their being afraid and 
angry, yet from an analogy to this, it does not follow that 
in the case of real men also we should have the notion of 
their being afraid and angry, in the absence of real fear 
and anger in them. So that in the case under consideration 
also, the notion of‘contact* may, in one case, be due to 
actual ‘ contact, and in another case to non-perception of 
disjunction. Thus it is established that Weight does not 
fall, nor do Colour &c. fall. 

Some writers have tried to answer the Purvapaksa argu¬ 
ment by explaining that the weight of the cause is absorbed 
by the weight of tire Product; they explain that, there is no 
different lowering (of scales) by the weight of the Product, a 3 
the weight of the Cause is absorbed by the weight of the 
Product. 

We think however that this is also is not right; because, 

we perceive the falling of both the Product and its cause; if we 

found that when the Product falls, its cause re* 

Var. P. 240. . . ... . . , 

mains in the original position, then we could 

admit that the weight of the Cause is absorbed by the weight 
of the Product; as a matter fact however we never find such 
to be the case ; hence the said explanation cannot be right. 
Specially as if it were as is suggested, then there would be 
no substratum at all (for the action) ; that is to say, if the 
weight of the Cause were absorbed by the weight of the Pro¬ 
duct, then the weight of the Cause could not give rise to an 
action in that Cause; and the result of this would be that 
when the Product falls, its component Cause would not fall; 
so that the action (of falling) would be without its substratum 
(in the shape of the Cause). 

This same argument serves to demolish the other 
explanation, that the Weight of the Cause is destroyed 
by the weight of the Product; and to this view there 
is this further objection that there would be no possibility 
of the falling of disjoined things ; that is to say, if the 
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weight oE the Cause were destroyed by the weight of 
the Product, then, on the destruction (and consequent disinte¬ 
gration) of the Product, there could be no falling of the 
disjoined component causes (particles) of that Product; and 
further, there would be no weight at all (in the Atoms); for 
if the weight of the component cause were destroyed by the 
weight of its Product, then there would be no weight in any 
component (atom) at all ; as there is no Atom of which there 
has been no Product in the past [and the weight of each 
Product would have destroyed the weight of its component 
Atom] ; so that Atoms should be entirely without weight;— 
and there being no weight in the Atoms, whence could there 
be any weight in the Products of those Atoms ? Thus then, 
it is found that the theory that the weight of the Cause is 
destroyed, or absorbed, by the weight of the Product, cannot 
be regarded as a sound answer (to the Purvapaksa argu¬ 
ment based upon the question why the weight of the Product 
does not produce a lowering of the scales different from that 
produced by the weight of the cause). The really sound 
answers are—(1) that the reason propounded by the Opponent 
is inconclusive (as explained in the Text , P. 236, L. 17), and 
(2) that there can be no discernment between the weights 
of the Product and its Cause (as explained in Text, P. 237, 
L. 4.) 


From the above [refutation of the fourteen arguments of 
the Purvapaksin in support of the view that the Composite 
is not different from the Components] it is clear that there 
are no proofs available for establishing either the noil-existence 
of the Composite [as we have proved on P. 219, LI. 7-14], 
or its non-difference from the components [as we have proved, 
on Pp. 219 to 240 L. 14] ; hence it is not right to assert that 
“ there is doubt in regard to the Composite, as it is something 
to be proved ” [as the Purvapaksin says in the Sutra]. 
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For the following reason also it is not right to propound the 
Purvapalcsa in the form —“ because the Composite is some¬ 
thing to be proved, there is doubt in regard to it”:—This 
other reason consists in non-declaration ; that is to say, no¬ 
where has the character of being something to be proved been 
declared to bo a cause of Doubt*; so that there can be no 
Doubt in regard to a thing simply because it is something to 
be proved. 

[The Purvapaksin, who propounded the Purvapalcsa in the 
terms of the Sutra, 2-1-33, answers the above objections]— 
“ Who says that there is doubt in regard to the Composite 
“ because it is something to be pvoved ? What we mean is 
* l that as it is still to be proved, there is ‘ diversity of opinion ’ 
“ in regard to it, and from this ‘ diversity of opinion ’ + here 
“ arises Doubt. Inasmuch as the * diversity of opinion ’ is 
“ an effect of the thing being something to be proved, this 
“ latter character is imposed upon the former, and hence 
“ (instead of saying that * there is doubt in regard to the 
“ Composite because of the diversity of opinion with reference 
“ to it ’) it is said that ‘ there is doubt in regard to the Com- 
“ posite, as it is something to be proved 

[The answer to this is given in the following Sw/ra.] 


• All possible causes of Doubt having been mentioned in the Sutra 1-1-23. 
f 1 Diversity of Opinion ’ being one of the principal causes of doubt as explained 
in Sutra 1-1-23. 
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[ Siddhanla. ] 

SufSA (34). 

If THERE WERE NO COMPOSITE, THERE WOULD BE NON-APPRE¬ 
HENSION OF ALL THINGS.* 

Su. 34. 

Bliasya. 

[ l\ 82, L. 2 to L. 8. J 

If there is no Composite, there will be non-apprehensiont 
of all things. “ What all things ?” Such things as Sab- 
stance, Quality, Action, Community, Individuality and In¬ 
herence. “ With what idea [do you say this] ?”| Well, 
as for Substance in its atomic condition, this could never 
be an object of perception, as atoms are beyond the reach of 
sense-organs;—as for any other form of Substance,§ [this 
could only be a composite of atoms, and] no Composite sub¬ 
stance exists (according to the Purvapaksin), which could 
be the object of perception ; and yet as a matter of fact, all 
these, Substance and the rest, are found to be objects of per¬ 
ception, || and actually apprehended as such. But if these^ 
were without a substratum ( in the form of the Composite), 
they could not be apprehended ;—and yet there are such 
apprehensions as—•(«) ‘ this is a jar—(&) dark in colour—(c) 
one in number— (d) large in size—(e) conjoined (to some¬ 
thing else)— (f) moving,-—(g) existing and— (h) made 
of clay and every one of these—the quality (of colour, 
number) &c.,—is a property (of some Composite substance). 
So that, inasmuch as we have the apprehension of all 
these things, we conclude that there is such a thing as the 
Composite, apart from the Components. 


a The Vdrpka proposes another interpretation—‘ there would be non-apprehen¬ 
sion by means of any Instrument of Cognition.’ 

f ‘Non-appreheDsion’ stands for all kinds of ‘phenomenon’— Bhasyachandra. 

J The Bhd^yachandra explains Kritvd’ as ‘ matva'. 

§ The reading adopted in the printed text is not the right one ; the right reading 
is as found in the footnote, and also in the Puri Mss. 

!| The right reading is as in the footnote, and also in the Puri 

Mss. 

Though all Mss. read the right reading appears to he d as found in one 
manuscript. 
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Vartika on Si 7. (34V 
[P. 241, L. 1 to L. 18]. 

This Sutra is meant to set aside the ‘ doubt ’ (as to the 
existence of the Composite, which the Purvapaksin has urged 
in the preceding Sutra). [The meaning is that] there 
would be non-apprehension of all things, if there were no 
such thing as the Composite apavt from the Components. 
“ How so?” As for Atoms, these never fall within the range 
of perception, because they are beyond reach of the senses, 
as has already been explained ; and as for any composite sub¬ 
stances (composed of these atoms), you do not admit the ex¬ 
istence of any si ch ; and so long as these are not admitted, no 
such conception as the following would be possible— (a) the 
conception of 1 substance ’ in the form ‘ there is a jar — (b) 
or the conception of ‘ quality ’ in the form ‘ this is dark ’,— 
(/) or the conception of ‘ action ’ in the form ‘it moves 
— -(g) or the conception of ‘Community’ (of Being) in the form 
‘it has being (it exists)’, (//) or the conception of ‘ individua¬ 
lity’ in the form ‘ this is that particular form of jar which is 
called a pitcher,’-r-(i) or the conception of ‘inherence’in the 
form ‘in this jar colour andother qualities inhere’*,—(/)or such 
other conceptions as, ‘it is dark—one—large—conjoined—dis¬ 
joined—separate—prior—posterior ’, and so forth. And yet 
as a matter of fact we do have the apprehension of the entire 
phenomenon of Substance, Quality and the rest ; so that, in¬ 
asmuch as we have the apprehension of all these things, toe 
conclude that there is such a thing as the Composite apart from 
the components. (Bhasva, P. 82; 11, 7-8). 

Or [the Sutra being interpreted in a different manner] 
the phrase ‘ sarvagrahann' may be explained as saroaih pra- 
manaih agrahanam, * non-appreheusion by means of all 

• * Inherence ’ is referred to in the Bhasya as in the conception ‘ this is made of 
clay/ clay being the inherent or Constituent cause of the jar. 
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Instruments of Cognition.’ “ How is that ? ” Well, 
(a) as regards Perception, it has for its object only such 
things as are present and are possessed of magnitude ; 
that alone which is present and is possessed of magni¬ 
tude can be perceived by means of the external organs ; so 
that if you deny the existence of such composite sub¬ 
stances as the Jar aud the like (which alono are possessed of 
magnitude), there can be no object for Perception by means 
of the external organs;—(6) where there is no Perception, 
there can be no Inference, or other forms of Cognition [a3 
everyone of these depends, directly or indirectly, upon Percep¬ 
tion]. In this manner there would be a cessation of all In¬ 
struments of Cognition. Aud yet as a matter of fact 
things are actually apprehended by means of Perception and 
the other Instruments of Cognition. So that from the 
fact of there being apprehension by means of all Instruments 
o,f Cognition, we conclude that there is such a thing as 
the Composite. 

This sutra is meant to point out an incongruity involved in 
the non-acceptance of the Composite; the sense being that 
the theory involves this total incongruity that it puts an end 
to all universally known conceptions.* 


* The Vdrtika here explains in what way what is urged in the Sfttra affects the 
position of the Purvapaksa. Even those (Idealists) whodonot admit the existence of 
things, like Quality, Action etc., do admit the existence of the Idea or Conception of 
such things ; and as a matter of fact ail men—learned and unlearned—Have the con¬ 
ception of Quality, Action, Substance, etc. Hence any absolute denial of these cannot 
be right. That such a tiling as the Composite Substance is directly perceptible, we 
have already shown under the section of ‘Perception’; and the Vartika has also set 
aside the arguments against the existence of the Composite. So that there being no valid 
arguments to the contrary, we cannot rightly deny the Composite, which is actually 
perceived as the substratum of Quality, Action etc.—such is the purport of the SKtra.— 
fdtparya. 

On this the Parishuddki remarks—The Sdtra is intended to show that in support 
of the view that there is such a thing as the Composite, we have the evidence of direct 
Perception; and instead of mentioning this fact directly, the Sut ra lias recourse to 
the method of indicating the incongruity involved in the opposite view. 
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Sutra (35) and Bhasya. 

[P. 82, L. 10 to P, 83, L. 8.] 

Also as there is possibility of holding and 

DRAWING,— 

the Composite is something actually* different from the 
components +. 

[The Opponent objects to the reasoning as follows]—“As 
“a matter of fact, the Bolding and Drawing are due to adhe- 
Bha p “ sion ,—this adhesion being a particular quality 

“(of the- components themselves) which is con* 
“ comitant with (their) conjunction, and which is produced 
“by viscidity and fluidity, through the contact of water, in 
“ the unbaked jar, and through the contact of fire in the 
“baked jar, ff these two (Holding and Drawing) were 
“ due to the (fact of the thing being a) Composite, then 
“ they could Ire perceived even in such things as a heap of dust, 
“ (which cannot be either held or drawn, simply because there 
“is no adhesion among the dust-particles); and they could 
“ not be possible in the ease of several things, like the straw, 
“ stone and wood, packed up together by means of lac,— 
“where the packed up bundle does not become a new sub¬ 
stance (different from the component wood etc.) [So that the 
“ case of this bundle is not analogous to that of the Jar corn* 


0 This Siitra is an answer to the view that the conception of ‘composite’ is 
iliusory. 1 Bhuta ’ denotes actuality. — Bliasyuchandra. 

•j- This completes the sentence of the Sutra, ami according to the Vartika is 
implied by the particlein the Supa / the whole sentence being—‘The Composite 
must be something different, because there is possibility of its being held and drawn.' 
The Parishuddhi remarks that in the for n in which the Pro-bans —possibility of drawing 
aud holding -is put forward, it is one that does not subsist in the Subject, ‘ Composite’/ 
the proper probans should he ‘because it is possessed of the capability 

of being held and drawn’. This same difficulty is avoided by the fatparya by formulat¬ 
ing the reasoning in the negative form—‘The Jar and other things that we see,, which are 
suspected to be mere conglomerations of atoms, cannot be non-composites, —because, 
if they were so there would be no possibility of their being held and drawn ,—as we find 
that whatever is non-composite, like Cognition, is never held and drawn,— while Jar 
and such other things are always capable of being held and drawn,—hence these 
latter cannot be non-composites.’ 
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“posed of atoms, which is held to be something different 
“ from the component atoms ; and yet the said handle of wood 
“etc is capable of being held and drawn ; simply because 
“ there is adhesion due to the lac].*” 

Vartika on Su. 35. 

[P. 241, L. 20 to P. 243*, L. 1.] 

‘ As there are holding and drawing—the Composite is a 
different substance’, —this conclusion is indicated by the 
particle ‘ cha ’ in the Sutra. What is this 

Var. p. 242, ’ 

Holdiny ?” A thing is said to be held when one 

part of it is caught and it is restrained from moving to another 
place ; that is to say, when a man catches hold of a part of a 

° Thus by the two examplesof Dust-Heap and Straw wood-bundle, it is shown that 
what is invariably concomitant with Holding is adhesion, and not Composite- character. 

For sstarafawTTTi some Mss. read 

It is noteworthy that the Bhasya contents itself with this Purvnpaksa argument, 
and does not supply the answer to it. It would appear, from this, that the objec¬ 
tion has the acceptance of the Bhasya-kAra. Vachaspati Misra says that this STOW, 
objection to the reasoning of the Sutra, is 'TKWVta, from the standpoint of the 
Opponent; but in that case the answer should have been given ; as it has been 
given in the Vartika. The Bhnsyachandra explains that the Pupil, upon hearing 
the aforesaid reasonings of the opponent, puts the question embodied in the next 
sentence of the Bhasya as to what answer should be given to these arguments of the 
opponent. Then comes the answer from the stand-point of the Siddhantin. (See 
below, P. 178 L. 5 et. seq.) 

It ib well worth considering whether or not we can, in some way, interpret the 
BhAsya as putting forward an argument in support of the SiddhAnta view. We have 
a clue to this in the reading of some Mss., which read for 

(P. 83, L. 2). Accepting this reading we can translate the whole passage in the 
following manner, and thus make it an argument in support @f the SiddhAnta— 

‘ Holding and Drawing are always found to be due to massiveness ; this massiveness is 
a distinct quality concomitant with the conjunction, which is produced by viscidity 
and fluidity, through contact of water, in the unbaked jar, and through contact of 
fire, in the baked jar ; if Holding and Drawing were due to the components thernselVea 
("and not to a massive substance composed of them), then they would be possible 
in the Dust-heap also (where the component dust-particles are present, even though 
there is no massive substance) ; and would not be possible in tire case of straw-stone 
-and-wood bundled together with lac; as in this case (even though there is a massive 
substanceJ there is no component [the several heterogeneous substances not constitut¬ 
ing one'homogeneous whole, and as such not entitled to the name ‘ component 
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composite substance, he catches the substance itself, and on 
account of this catching, the substance is restrained from 
moving to another place;—-this is what constitutes its ‘Hold¬ 
ing‘Drawing’ is that when, on one part of the thing 
being caught, the thing itself is made to move to another 
place. “ From where do you get these meanings of the 
terms Holding and Drawing?” We get at them from the 
ordinary usage of men; as a matter of fact people employ 
these terms in the sense explained above. 

These two, Holding and Drawing, prove the existence of 
the Composite. “ How so? ” For the simple reason that 
these are never found either in any admittedly non-composite 
substance (like Akusha ), or in any purely component subs¬ 
tance (like Atoms, which are always component , and never 
composite); as a matter of fact, Holding and Drawing are 
never found in any non-composite or purely component subs¬ 
tance; and yet they are found (in several substances); from 
which it follows that they must belong to Composite subs¬ 
tances [as Substances must be either composite or component 
or non-composite; so that when the said phenomena are real 
and are not found in the last two, they must belong to tb e first.} 

In the BhUsya , the Pfirvapaksin has put forward the 
following argument—‘ Holding and Drawing are due to 
adhesion, and not to the Composite character of the substance, 

—because they are not found in the Dust-heap, while they 
are found in the straw-stone-wood packed together in 
lac.” This argument however has no force against us ; as 
we do not put any restriction ; that is to say, we do not say 
that in every Composite there must be ‘holding’ and ‘ draw¬ 
ing’; all that we say is that ‘holding* and ‘drawing’ do 
not appear apart from Composites; and certainly there is no 
incongruity in this statement; for as a matter of fact, it is 
only in Composites that we find ‘holding* and ‘drawiug’; 
even in the case of the siraw-stone~wood packed together 
in lac , wherein we do find ‘ holding ’ and ‘drawing’, each and 
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every one of these (even singly) is a Composite ; this .case 
would have been incompatible with onr statement, only if 
eacli of these were either non-composite (like Akasha) or mere 
components (like atoms). Then again, when you assert 
that ‘ Drawing ’ and ‘ Holding’ are due to ‘adhesion’, and 
not to the * composite ’ character of the thing,—we cannot 
accept this; as there is no special reason to show that Draw¬ 
ing and Holding are due to adhesion, and not to composite 
character ; in fact-you yourself do not put forward any such 
special reason. * Further, it behoves yon to explain why 
there is no ‘ adhesion ’ in the case of the Heap of Dust, 
[which is as much a conglomeration of substances as the straw- 
stone-wood bundle] :—Whatever may be your reason for there 
being no ‘ adhesion ’ in the Dust-Heap, that same will be our 
reason for there being no ‘ Holding and Drawing’ in it, even 
though it is as much a composite (as any other substance).t 
“ What is that reason ?” Well, it has already been ex¬ 
plained (by the Opponent himself) that the reason lies in the 
fact that while the substance should be capable of being held 
by one part, there should be a particular kiud of rela¬ 
tionship (due to Viscidity and Fluidity, among the compo¬ 
nents of the Substance). And as this is not present in such 
things as the Dust-heap (where there is neither capability 
of being held by a part, nor the said particular relationship 
v p 243 amon g Dust-particles), there are no * Hold¬ 
ing ’ and * Drawing ’ in them [just as for the 
the same reason there is no * adhesion ’ also in them]. 

• Such a special reason would be possible only if Holding and Drawing had ever 
been found either in 2Lkdsha and such .other admittedly non-composite substances, or 
in such purely component substances as Atoms; but they are never found to appear 
in either of such substances ; hence no reason is possible.— T&tparya■ 

t The Opponent has urged that when the Dust-heap is as much a composite as 
the Jar, why is there no ‘ Holding and Drawing’in it, just as there is in the Jar. This 
is now met by the counter-question—When the Dust-heap is as much a conglomer¬ 
ation of things as the handle of straw, stone and wood, why is there no ‘ adhesion ’ 
in it, just as there is in the latter ? 
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The reason given in this Sutra is a negative one ; [the 
affirmative reason comes in the next Sutra], 

Bhasya on Su. (otj). 
fP. 83, L. 4 to P. 86, L. 16]. 

Question —“The man who denies the Composite,and, with 
a view to avoid the contingency of Perception becoming 
impossible, holds that what is perceived is the conglomeration 
or mass of Atoms, —what is there to urge against such a 

man ?’’* 

Answer t—Such a person should be asked to explain what 
is the object of the unitary conception that we have in the 
idea of ‘ one tiling ’ ; the question put to him being in the 
form—does the Unitary Conception refer to (he. apprehend) a 
n on-diverse (single) thing, or to diverse (several) things ? If 
it be said to refer to a non-dwerse thing, then, this view 
would admit the nun-diverse thing to be something different 
(from the components, which are diverse) ; so that what we 
call the * composite ’ would be duly established ;—if, on the 
other hand, it be held to refer to diverse things (the many 
components), then, it would be a case of many things (Atoms) 
being perceived as one, which would be an absurdity (a case 
of pure misconception) ; as we never come across any such 
(right) notion as that of 5 one ’ in regard to the many, 

Sutra (dr,). 

[In answer to what has been just urged by thb 

SlDDHiNTIN, the PCUVAPAKSIN MIGHT URGE THAT] “ THE 

SAID CONCEPTION (OF ‘ ONE ’ IN REGARD TO THB Many) 

WOOED BE SIMILAR TO THE NOTION THAT WE HAVE IN REGARD 

TO SUCH (COLLECTIVE) THINGS AS THE ‘ ARMY ’ AND THE 

‘ Forest ’ ” ;—but even so the conception would not 

BE POSSIBLE ; AS ATOMS ARE BEYOND THE REACH OF THE 

SENSES — (Su. '66). 

(Says the Pilrvapa/c$in]—“ In the case of the ‘ Army ' 
and the 8 Forest ’ it is found that when, On account of remote¬ 
ness, the distinctness (and diversity) of the component 
factors is not perceived, the conception of their being ‘ one ’ 

* This question is addressed l>y the Pupil who has heard the above arguments on 
behalf of thePurvapakya and is anxious to learn how to meet them, 
f The Teacher teaches the following answer. 
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becomes possible ; analogously, many Atoms being massed 
together, when their distinctness (and diversity) fail to be 
perceived, the notion of these being ‘ one ’ would be possible.” 

But in the case of the ‘Army’ and the ‘ Forest’ what 
actually happens is that the diversity of the component 
factors of these is such as is ordinarily perceptible, but it 
fails to be perceived on account of an extraneous cause in the 
shape of remoteness ;—similarly when there are several trees, 
the particular species to which each belongs—such as, 
'Palasha', ‘ Khadira' &c.—is such as is ordinarily perceptible,* 
but it fails to be perceived on account of remoteness ;—simi¬ 
larly again in the case of such things as have their (diverse) 
motions ordinarily perceptible, the (diverse) motion fails to be 
perceived on account of remoteness, and in all these cases 
what happens is that the (diverse component) things them¬ 
selves are perceived, but their diversity fails to be per¬ 
ceived on account of remoteness, which (non-perception 
of diversity) makes it possible for the notion of ‘ one ’ to 
appear in regard to them, in a secondary (indirect, figurative) 
sense. The case of Atoms is entirely different;—in regard 
to tljese it is not true that their diversity is ordinarily percep¬ 
tible; so that it cannot be said that the figurative notion of ‘one’ 
becomes possible wlieu, for some reason, the said diversity 
fails to be perceived ;—this cannot be said, for the 
simple reason that Atoms are ‘ beyond the reach of senses ’ 

(and hence their diversity cannot be said to be ordinarily 
perceptible). 

Further [the Opponent is not quite right in citing the case 
of the ‘ Army ’ and the 1 Forest ’, for] what is being discussed 
(by us) is just this—whether or not the unitary conception 
refers to the ‘mass of small particles ’; and the * Army ’and tho 
* Forest’ also are just such ‘ mass of small particles’ [so that 
these are as much open to discussion as any other Composite]; 
and certainly it is not right to put forward as an example 
(in proof of a Proposition) something that is itself open to 
discussion ; as such a thing is in the same position as what 
is meant to be proved (by the citing of that example) * 

* The printed text reads ‘ agrihyamdna the MSS. do not show the ‘ a and in 
the sentence preceding and following this, we have ‘ grihyamctna ’ ; the V&rtika also 
explains the term as 1 upalabhyamanajattnam ’. The translation has for these reasons 
adopted the reading without ‘ a.’ 

f What the Dhasya means is that no corroborative example can be available for the 
Opponent who deuies the ‘compositeness’ of all things; so that for him every 
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It might be argued that what has been put forward is what 
p is actually seen (by all parties).— But even so 

' !1 it would not be right; as what is being dis¬ 

cussed is just what exactly forms the object of the‘seeing’ or 
‘ perception *.* That is to say, the Opponent might argue 
as follows: “ It is a fact actually perceived that in the case 

of the ‘ Army ’ and the * Forest the distinction among 

the component parts not being perceived, the parts come 
to be looked as non-different, —which gives rise to the idea 
of these being ‘one and certainly what is actually ■ 
perceived cannot be denied. ” But this is not quite 
right ; what forms the object of perception is just what 
is being discussed [and has still got to the ascertained}; 
the precise object of perception is what is being discussed, 
the point at issue being the notion of * unity ’ that is actually 
perceived ; has this notion for its object only the ‘mass of 
small particles’, or something different from the particles? 
so that (the exact object of Perception being still open to 
doubt), no fact of Perception could establish a conclusion one 
way or the other. In fact, inasmuch as the ‘ small particles ’ 
or * Atoms ’ are .many, if there does arise an idea of ‘ unity ’ 
in regard to them, by reason of their distinctness not being 
perceived, and hence their being regarded as non-different,— 
such an idea must be regarded as being a notion of something 
(the many atoms) as what it is not (i. e. one), just like the 
notion of the Post as a Man. [and as such, it must be a 
clearly wrong cognition, a misconception] f “ What if it 
is Well, inasmuch as the notion of something as what 

it is not must be dependent upon an original prototype, 
the appearance of such a notion establishes the existence 
of such a prototype; and the basis of a misconception 
can consist only of true conception; so that the concep¬ 
tion of the many as one proves the reality of the con¬ 
ception of the really one as one, which proves the existence 
of a really single object , apart from its many components]. 

conceivable thing has its nature and constitution entering into the subject of his 
reasoning ; his Proposition being that “ all things in the world are mere masses of 
imperceptible small particles. ” When‘all things ’ enter into this Proposition, either 
no corroborative instance is available ; or if any were cited, such citing would be clear¬ 
ly wrong.—T dtpary a. 

° The right reading is as found in Puri A, and in the Bhasyachandra, 

Mid several other manuscripts. 

•(■The full Stop after tUPST^in 'the printed text Should be dropped. 
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‘ f But what is the Prototype for the conception of the Post 
as Man 9” This Prototype consists in the conception of 
the real Man as Man-, it is only when there is such a 
conception that a conception of ‘ Man ’ can arise in regard 
to the Post from the perception of certain points of similarity 
(between the real Man and Post). Similarly it is only if 
there were a true conception of what is really one as * one 
that there could arise the conception of ‘one 1 in regard to 
the manij atoms, from the perception of certain points of 
similarity * (between the many Atoms and what is really 
‘one’). But inasmuch as there is no possibility (for the 
opponent of any true, conception (of unity) arising in regard 
to anything,—as there is nothing according to the Opponent 
that is really apprehended as one ,—it follows that the idea 
of nan-difterence (unity), embodied in the unitary conception 
really arises in regard to ft thing that is really non-ilioerse 
in its character. 

‘‘What forms the necessary Prototype is the notion of 
non-diversity ( i . e. unity ) that we have in the case of things 
perceived by other sense-organs.” 

This also will not be right ; as until special reasons 
are put forward, the mere citing of an example cannot 
establish any conclusion. What the Opponent means is as 
follows—“ In the case of the object preceived by the other 
organs—e. g. Sound, perceived by the auditory organ—we 
find that there is unitary conception in regard to Sounds 
which are non-diverse in character (even according to us) f; 
—and this unitary conception w r ould be the Prototype of. 
the unitary conception in regard to the many (atoms, for ins¬ 
tance).” But even so, the mere citing of an-example would 
not lead to any definite conclusion; for the simple reason 
that no special reason is adduced (in support of the conclu¬ 
sion . That is to say, the question being—the unitary 
conception that there is in regard to the massed atoms, is 
this a conception of something as what it is not, like the 
conception of Post as ‘ Man ’? or is the actual state of things 
really as represented by the conception, and hence the 

° The correct reading is not irrvmpt, but ciim as found in all MSs, and also in the 
Bhasyachandra. 

f According to the Purvapaksin, all sounds are one and the same and hence 
conceived of as one. This is a case of really non diverse things conceived as one—a 
true unitary conception, which will supply the Prototype for the unitary conception 
in regard to the diverse atom?. 
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conception is of something as what it actually is, like the 
notion of ‘ one Sound ’ in regard to Sound which is really 
one? —until special reasons are adduced (in support of one 
view or the other), mere Examples only tend to acceutnate 
the uncertainty. Further, as a matter of fact, the Odour 
(Sound and the rest), which are ‘things perceived by other 
sense-organs’ adduced as examples by the Opponent, also 
are mere masses or aggregates of (diverse) things, like the 
jar, and as such cannot form correct examples (of unitary 
conception in regard to non-diverse things).* 

The (well known) conceptions of (A) magnitude’, (B) con¬ 
junction, (0) motion, and (D) class (community) should also 
be urged against the person who denies the * composite’; as 
what has been urged in connection with unitary conception 
is applicable to these conceptions also.t 

J The unitary conception (whenever it arises), must be 
regarded as arising in connection with what is really one, being 
the conception of something as what it really is ; the special 
reason for this consisting in the fact that the said conception 
is co-extensive with the conception of magnitude. As a matter 
of fact, the two conceptions—‘ this is one ' and ‘ this is 

° The Vaishaaikas hold that Sound is produced, not only from Akaeba, but also 
from, such conglomerations of material substances as the Cloth for instance. So 
that according to them, Sound is only a conglomeration of diverse things. Thus 
the notion of ‘one’ in regard to them cannot l>e correct, and unitary conception 
in regard to Sound cannot be the prototype of such conception in regard to the many 
atoms. According to the Naiyayika also, unity, which is a quality, cannot belong 
to Sound, which itself is a quality ; as no quality can subsist in a quality. So that 
according to both parties the unitary conception in regard to Sound is as ‘ secondary ’ 
or 1 indirect ’ as that in regard to the Atoms.— Tdtparya. 

The Parishuddhi adds—The notion of ‘number’, wherever and whenever it 
appears, is regarded as true when it is notsublated by any subsequent conception ; 
and when it is found to be so sublated, it is regarded as wrong. According to this prin¬ 
ciple the notion of ‘one’ in regard to Sound, as also in regard to Atoms, must be 
wrong ; as iu both cases, there is the subsequent notion that they are many, not one. 

f If you do not admit the ‘composite’ thing, you cannot account for such notions 
as (a)—‘this thing is large’, (4) ‘ this is in contact with that’, (c)‘the horse (the indi¬ 
vidual animal that belongs to the community ‘Horse) (d) is running’. As none of 
these could ever appear in regard to mere Atoms, which are imperceptible.- Vartika. 

J This anticipates the following question—“ According to you also, how do you 
account for the notion of unity in connection with the many trees—there being, as 
you say, no special reason in favour of one view or the other?” 
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large’—pertaining to the same object, become co-exlensive ; 
and from this it is known that ‘ that which is large is one ' 

‘ But the ‘conception of magnitude’ consists only in the 
cognising of a certain peculiarity in the mans of Atoms — 

[The answer to tins is as follows]—The said 
Bha. P. 85. L . . , , . . , 

‘ conception of magnitude , appeamng in regard 

to Atoms which 1 by their very nature) have no magnitude, 
will only be a conception of something as what it is not ( i. e. 
a wrong conception). “What if it be?” Well, the (wrong) 
conception of something as what it is not must be dependent 
upon a prototype ; so that the existence of the prototype 
becomes established ; which means that there must bs a right 
conception of ‘ magnitude ’ in regard to something really 
possessed of magnitude [which conception alone could be 
the prototype of the wrong conception of magnitude in regard 
to Atoms, which have no magnitude], [And this proves 
that there must be some such substance as is really possessed 
of magnitude, and all the world does not consist of mere. 
atoms]. “ With regard to Sound we have the conception of 
of ‘small’ and ‘ large’, and this conception of both ‘ smallness’ 
and ‘ magnitude ’ (appearing in regard to the same thing, 

Sound) would be the prototype of the notion of ‘magnitude’ 
in regard to the small Atoms”. That cannot be ; as the said 
conceptions (in regard to Sound) apprehend (i. e. pertain to) 
only faintness and loudness, for the simple reason that they do 
not pre-suppose the ascertainment of the exact dimension or 
extent of the Sound, as is done in the case of similar concep¬ 
tions iu regard to substances . That is to say, when one 
speaks of Sound as being ‘ small’, what is meant is that it is 
weak, faint ; and when one speaks of Sound being ‘ large ’ 
what is meant is that it is powerful, loud ; —and the reason 
why this must be the meaning lies in the fact that the said 
conceptions do not pre-suppose the definite cognition of the 
exact extent or dimension of the Sound ; for instance, when 
one conceives of the Sound as ‘ large’, he does not have the 
idea that the Sound extends so far, —the idea that he has in 
the case of (the conception of the largeness of) such things as 
the Badara, the Amalaka and the Bilva fruits (whose exact 
sizes are known).t 

8 : And it is not a particular kind o£ Dimension ’— Bhasyachandra. 

f The Tatparya remarks that the cognition of the exact extent of a thing is pos¬ 
sible only when the size or dimension of that thing is perceptible. And certainly this 
is not possible in the case of either Sound or Atoms. 
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The conception ‘ these two (visible) things are in 
contact ’ involves the cognition of contact having the 
same substratum as Duality [t. e. it implies the cognition 
of the contact of tivo things, which proves that these 
two things must be composites, and not mere atom «].* 
“ But the substratum of Contact consists of the two masses 
(of component atoms, and not of composite, substances)” 
Now, what is this ‘.Mass’?—“The Mass is either (a) the 
‘ prapti ’ combination, of several (components),—or ( b ) the 
manifold combinations of a single substance.”f [As 
regards] (a) what we would urge is that, there is no 
cognition of the contact as subsisting in combinations ; 
as a matter of fact, when one has the conception 
' these two things are in contact he has no idea of two 
' combinations » being in contact. $ (b) “ In that case 


0 Tlie Bhasyachandra formulates the argument thus :—“The conceptions of 
‘ these two’, must be right, because it is co-extensive with the notion of ‘these are in 
contact,’—that which is not so co extensive is not right notion—aS the notion of 
‘ two moons. ’ 

f This passage of tire Bhdsya is not quite in keeping with what we find in 
the Vdrtika. Tire two alternatives as put in the Vdrtika are— (a) , nTTft: 

(which is the same as in the Bhdsya) and (b) ; in the Bhasi/a, we 

should have something corresponding to the latter ;—now from what follows in the 
Bhdsya, later on ini. 13, it is clear that the second alternative meant by the Bhasya is 
that the Mass is — i. e., simply the group of several components ; and 

this is just what the second alternative is represented in the Vdrtika. The 
Bhasyachandra however explains this term as The only way in 

which the present passage of the Bhdsya can ho construed to afford the two alterna¬ 
tives of the Vdrljka is as follows—’l (a) or (6) ss^r Wr I 

And then the Opponent accepts the former alternative,—which Statement of the 
opponent ends with—to which the Siddhantin replies with mfHSnetfa &e. &c. 
That such are the two alternatives is shown also by the Bhasya, P.70, L 7. 
But, in this comp ruction, a new difficulty presents itself : The words in which the 
Opponent accepts the first alternative are read in the printed text, as also in all Mss., 
as while according to the explanation we have provided, they 

should be HTfjrt’?***! which is the first alternative suggested by the Sid¬ 

dhantin, and which the Opponent accepts. 

We have however translated the passage in accordance with the explanation provi¬ 
ded by the BhaSyechaiidra-, and though this is not quite in keeping with the Vdrtika, 
it is the only sense that can be deduced from the words of the Bhdsya as they stand. 

J If the Mass is only the ‘combination of particles,’ then, when one cognises 
two masses in contact, he should have the notion of two ‘combinations ’ being in con¬ 
tact. As a matter of fact however, no one has any such notion. 

In Bhdsya, 1. 11, the stop after TTS’trH ’ should be removed ; the construction 
being Hisfvrfbttnjr; jtrg : I 
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we shall define Blass as the manifold combinations (of a single 
substance).’’ This also cannot be accepted ; as the contact 
is cognised as subsisting in the same subtratum with Dua¬ 
lity ; when we have the conception—‘ these two things are 
in contact,’ we do not cognise the contact as subsisting in any 
manifold combinations of tilings. [The cognition being of the 
contact as subsisting in two things]. These two things could 
not be-in the shape of ‘two Atoms’, as no perception of 
‘ two atoms ’ is possible (atoms being entirely imperceptible). 
From all this the conclusion is that what forms the substra¬ 
tum of the contact are two such substances as are possessed 
of magnitude and form the substratum of Duality. ( i e , two 
large substances, not many smell atoms). 

“ As a matter of fact, Conjunction is only proximity- 
culminating in impact; it is hot something different (from the 
objects that are in contact).” This is not true ; as Conjunction 
does actually serve to produce <in things) something entirely 
different (from those things); for instance, Conjunctionisjfound 
to be the cause (productive) of sound (when the contact of the 
stick with thedruin makes the drum sound), of colour (when the 
contact of the Jar with fire produces red colour in the Jar), 
and of motion (when the contact with the ground of the ball 
thrown down makes the ball rebound) ;—and unless au en* 
tirely_distinet quality (in the shape of Conjunction) appeared 
in the two things (in contact), it could not be possible to 
ascertain what is the cause of the appearance of the said sound, 
colour and motion ; —from all this it follows that Conjunction 
is a quality, distinct (from the conjoined things); and it is 
also directly perceived as such *. ' (In common parlance) we 
p g6 have the denial also (of Conjunction',—for 

instance, when we say—•* the Teacher is with 
the ear-ing,and the Pupil is without the ear-ring ’ (where 
the former phrase affirms and the latter denies the con¬ 
junction of the Ring) [and what is thus denied must be 
something different from the Pupil’s ear and the Ring]; 
if a distinct quality (other than the two things) were 
not the object of the conception of ‘ Conjunction then the 
said denial must pertain to something else ; and in that case 
it behoves you to explain what it is that is denied (by the 
phrase ‘ the pupil is without the ear-ring ’) ; that is to say, 
you should explain what is that something else (other than 

<> Pru.tya.ya stands for pratynhsa says Blitsyachindra. 
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a distinct quality'in the shape of Conjunction ’) which you 
iecognise in another case, where two things are in contact, 
and which is denied by the phrase in question {' the pupil is 
without the ear-ring’). [And as a matter of fact no snch 
explanation is possible]. * 

[Thus then, Conjunction being a quality, distinct from 
the objects in contact] whenever Conjunction is perceived, 
it is perceived as subsisting in two Large substances (and 
never in atoms); so that it can never be regarded as subsist¬ 
ing in Atoms [all which goes to prove the existence of the 
Composites as the substratum of Conjunction]. 

Lastly, (to be consistent) you have to deny the exis¬ 
tence of ‘ Classes ’ or ‘ Communities ’, which form the 
basisf of all comprehensive ©r inclusive conceptions; but 
if these were denied, you could not have such limita¬ 
tion to cognitions as we have [in the shape of the restriction 
of the conception of * horse ’ to only particular individual 
animals, and not to others ; this restriction being possible only 
by the fact of those animals alone belonging to the Commu¬ 
nity ‘ Horse ’]. 

[The existence of Communities being thus undeniable) In¬ 
asmuch as no Community could be manifested (or perceived) 
without a substratum, it is necessary to explain what that 
substratum is. If it be held that — { what forms the said sub¬ 
stratum is only the Atoms arranged or grouped in a certain 
manner (and not any Composite substance) —it behoves you 
to explain whether the Atom to which the capability (to 
manifest the Community) belongs is itself in contact (with 
the perceiving organ) or not; that is to say, when a particular 
Community is cognised, is it, or is it not, cognised as subsist¬ 
ing in Atom —groups that are themselves in contact with the 
perceiving organ? If it be held that it is cognised as subsisting 
(and perceived) in the unperceived atoms..—then it would be 
possible to perceive even such atoms as are hidden from view ; 
that is to say, it would be possible to perceive the Community 
as subsisting in atoms hidden from view. If, on the other 

° If Conjunction were non-different from the conjunets, then we would have 
such expressions as BhCmjachandra. 

f The Bhasya uses the term ‘ linr/a which the Vartika explains as 1 nimitta 
basis. The Talparya however explains it as ‘probans ' ; by which the passage would 
mean that the existence of classes improved by comprehensive cognitions. 
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hand, it be held that the Community is perceived as subsist¬ 
ing in the perceived atoms, then it could not be manifested 
in the inner and back parts (of the' thing), which inob 
being contact with the perceiving organ) are md perceived 
(and this would be absurd). “ Bub there would be 

manifestation of the Community in that much of the thing 
as is perceived.” In that case only that much of the Atom 
would be the substratum (of the Community) ; and it would 
come to this that the substratum of the Community is only 
that much of the Atom as is perceived and in which that 
Community is cognised. And this would mean that when a 
certain mass of atoms is perceived, there is a diversity of 
things in it [that much which is perceived being one and that 
which is nob perceived being another] ! That is to say, 
when a certain mass of atoms in the shape of a Tree is per¬ 
ceived, there is perceived a plurality of trees—each of those 
portions of the Mass wherein the community ‘ Tree ’ is per¬ 
ceived would be a distinct Tree ! [which is absurd]. 

From till this we conclude that what serves to manifest 
a particular community is some such entirely distinct 
substance as subsists in the conglomerated Atoms ; and 
this distinct substance is the Composite (as something different, 
from the component atoms). 

Thus has Perception been examined. 


Vartika on Su. (36). 

[P. 243, L. 1. to P. 252, L. 13]. 

Now with a view to formulate the reasoning proving 
the existence of the Composite, the Bhasya starts with a 
question (P. 8t, L. 4, et seq .)—“ The mar. who denies the Com¬ 
posite, and with a view to avoid the contingency of Perception 
becoming impossible (in that case) holds that what is perceived 
is the 1 mass of atoms — what is there to urge against such a 
man ?”—And the answer to this question is —Such a 'person 
should be asked to explain what is the object of Unitary Con¬ 
ception. That is, he should be asked—The conception that 
we have in the form ‘this is one substance ’, does it pertain 
to several (diverse) things or to a non-diverse thing? If it 
be said that it pertains to diverse things,—then the answer 

^HjdjtrLoTLLCjaJ. tTh.iLt.li-A- 
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would be that this is wrong ; for as a matter of fact, unitary 
conception is never actually found to appear in regard to 
several (diverse) things ; and (even if it were found to so 
appear) the idea of ‘ one ’ in connection with several things 
could not but be wrong. If, on the other hand, it be said 
that unitary conception pertains to a non-diverse thing,— 
then in that case our answer would be that that (non-diverse 
thing), which forms the object of the said conception, is the 
Composite. Then again, the conceptions of ‘ one ’ and of 
‘ many ’ must pertain to different objects,—because each 
is possessed of clearly distinctive characters—just like the 
conceptions of colour and other things ; or (we may put the 
reasoning in another form)—the conception of one and of 
viang must pertain to different objects,—because while the 
former pertains to an object in the aggregated form, the 
latter pertains to non-aggregated (disintegrated) things,— 
for instance, the former, is referred to simply as ‘this’, while 
the latter is referred to as ‘ this and this 

In answer to the above (from the standpoint of the 
Siddhantin), the Purvapaksin says—“ The said conception 
of ‘ one ’ in. regard to the ' many ’ would, he similar to the 
notion that tot have in regard to such collective things as the 
‘ Army ’ and the ‘ Forest ’ ” (Sutra). This can only mean 
as follows:—“As a matter of fact, even in cases where 
there is no diversity in the things themselves, yet there 
is a difference in our conception of them, it is found that 
there is this distinction present* that while one thing is 
single the other is diverse ; for instance, the conception of 
the 1 i}rmy ’ is different from the conceptions of the ‘ ele¬ 
phants &c. ’ (constituting the army),—similarly the concep- 

* Though both editions read it is clear that the sense demands If 

we retain the former reading the only meaning that can be assigned to the phrase 
—ssrefa ^ would be—‘ the army is one and so is the elephant in it, so 

that the usual distinction of the composite being oue and the components many is 
absent.’ But this will not be quite in keeping with what follows, or with the context. 
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tions of the 1 Khadira. and other trees ’ (constituting the 
Forest) are different from the conception of the‘Forest’ 
itself ; and yet either the Army or the Forest is not different 
from its constituent factors.* Hence the reason that the 
Siddhantin has put forward is not a valid reason, being, as 
it is, not universally truef.” 

If this portion of the Sutra (emanating from the Purva- 
paksin) i3 meant to be a reasoning (against the Siddhanta), 
then it is incoherent, as it only states an example (and does 
not propound any reasou). If, on the other hand, (by the 
citing of the instance) it is intended to show that the reason¬ 
ing put forward by the Siddhantin is not valid (not necessari¬ 
ly leading to the conclusion) [i.e. if the PQroapaksa argument 
means that “ even though the Army is conceived of as one 
and the elephants &c. as many, yet they are not different”],— 
then, in that case, what is urged is something not admitted 
at all; for who is there who holds the view that the ‘ Army ’ 
and the * Forest ’ are not different (from their constituent 
factorsij?—In fact we have already explained that such, 
(collective) things as the Army and the Forest are entirely 
different from their constituents. Even granting that there 
is a notion of non-difference between the Forest and its 
constituents, it is not right to urge this (as proving absolute 
non-difference), for such a notion can be due to several causes : 

° ‘ ’ of the Bib. Ind, Edition is a misrea ling for ‘ which is 

found in.the Benares edition. 

t The argument propounded by the Siddhantin (inthe./dr/iin) is—'thoeoneepticn 
of one and the conception of many must refer to distinct objects,because while the former 
pertains to an aggregated thing, the latter pertains to distintegruged things &c. &u. ’; 
and this reason is not universally true ; for in the ease of the Forest it is found that 
even though the conception of the Forest pertain-to the single aggregated form, and 

that of the khadira dec. pertains to the trees undividually, iuthe non-aggregateJ form_ 

yet the two things— Forest and Trees —are not different from one another. So the 
reason put forward does not necessarily lead tothe conclusion. 

t The Bib. [nd. Edition reads * il-T; the Benares Edition reads %*, which is 
tetter. 
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For instance—(a) there may bo a notion of non-difference 

when the two things are really non-differont, and 

Var. P. 244. 

ib) there may be such a notion, even when the 
two things perceived are really different, but their difference 
is not perceived : (a) Now oat of these two, only that notion 

of unify (non-difference) which arises when the two things are 
actually nou-different is firmly established (really true), as 
that alone is what is admitted by both parties. It will not 
be right to deny (as some people have done) that there is no 
really owe thing (no case of read non-difference, on which all 
parties would be agreed); as in that case the notion of 
‘ many ’ would become impossible ; as the ‘ many ’ is only a 
collection (conglomeration, mass) of several ‘ ones ’ (unities). 

(b) rn the other case, oven though the things perceived are 
actually diverse (several), yet there is sometimes a notion of 
‘ non-difference ’ due to the non-perception of the difference 
between them ; tins non-perception of difference being due 
to remoteness ; for instance, in the very case of ‘ Army’ and 
‘ Forest’, what happens is that even though the constituent 
factors of the Army, in the shape of the Elephants &c., and 
those of the Forest (in the shape of the Khadira and other 
trees), are such as have their diversity (separateness) dis¬ 
tinctly perceived (at close quarters), yet, on account of 
remoteness they fail to have this diversity duly perceived 
(from a distance); so that even though the things are really 
diverse, yet there is notion of non-diversity, on account of 
the diversity being not perceived. 

[In any case, so far as Atoms are concerned, the analogy 
of the ‘Army’ and ‘ Forest’ does not hold ; for] Atoms are 
never perceived by any person. “ Why so?” Because 
Atoms are supersensuous, as we have already explained 
before; it has already been explained by us that Atoms are 
beyond the reach of the sense-organs, lb is only an object 
which is perceptible by the souse-organs and is capable of 
having its distinctness perceived, that can form the basis of 

57 ^HxLxrlxFTiljcjul. tfh.iLLli.A- 
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tlie notion of non-difference, when the said distinctness fails 
to be perceived on account of Distance :—jnst as when there 
are a number of things and the particular species to which each 
belongs is ordinarily perceptible, the particular species fails to 
be perceived on account of remoteness ; or in the case of such 
things as have their diverse motions ordinarily perceptible, the 
diverse motion fails to be perceived on account of remoteness. 
(B'nasya, p. 83, 1. 1 o, et seg) ;—and the reason for this lies 
in the fact that the non-perception of a thing that is ordi¬ 
narily perceived is due to other (extraneous) causes; that is 
to say, whenever theio is non-perception of a perceptible 
thing, it is due to soin9 extraneous cause, as we find in the 
case of the ‘ Army ’ and 1 Forest ’ cited by tlie turrapaksiu ;— 
the Atoms however are never perceived, being beyond the 
reach of the sense-organs ; hence their non-perception caunot 
be said to be due to any extraneous cause *; and as for the 


° The author here anticipates the following argument of the Purvapaksin —“ In 
the case of the handle of Straw—stone—wood packed together in shell-lac, it is found 
that each of (lie constituent things is not perceived separately, all that is seen is 
their mass ; and yet they do not compose something different from themselves ;— 
similarly, in the case of the Jar, the component atoms may be imperceptible as 
separate from one another, yet their mass would be perceived, without their 
producing something different from themselves, in the shape of the composite. ” The 
answer to this as given in the Text is as follows:—The mass or collection of a number 
of things is perceptible only when each constituentof that mass is perceptible by itself, 
as distinct from the other constituents ; as we find in the case of the ‘ Army ’ where 
the whole army is perceptible because each individual unit, Elephant., horse, &c,, i3 
perceptible by itself ; and when the constituent factors are so perceptible, if their 
Mass fails to be perceived, this is due to some extraneous cause, e. y. remoteuess. 
Atoms however are never perceptible by themselves, being as they are extremely 
subtle and hence beyond the reach of all sense-organs ; so that a mere collection of 
Atoms should be ever imperceptible ; for instance, winds being imperceptible 
by the eye, no collection of winds can ever become visible by the eye. So that if 
the conglomeration of atoms (in the jar) does not constitute something different 
from themselves (in the shape of the Composite Substance, Jar), it would mean 
that the same atoms which are imperceptible are also perceptible; and this would he 
absurd. Specially as in the case of the mass of atoms the nou-perception Of their 
diversity caunot be said to be due to distance, or any such extraneous cause as is found 
in the case cf the Army or Forest ; the iinperceptibilily being inherent in the Atoms 
themselves.— Tatpari/a. 
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Atoms themselves, so long as some fresh feature is not 
produced in them, they could not give rise to a different 
conception (other than the conception of mere * Atoms ’);— 
this constitutes a great incongruity (in the theory of 
those who do not admit of the Composite Jar as some 
thing different from the component atoms).* 

The philosopher, for whom the Atoms constitute the basis 
of the conception of ‘Jar* and such other substances, should 
be asked the following question—When atoms give rise to a 
different conception (than that of themselves as ‘atoms ’), 
do they do so when a fresh feature is produced in them ? 

Or without having any such feature produced ? “ What do 

you mean by this?” Well, if they have a fresh feature 
produced in them, this fresh feature would be the ‘ Composite 
while if they have no such fresh feature produced in them, 
then it would come to this that those same atoms that were 
imperceptible become perceptible ; and this would be a great 
incongruity. “ But the fresh feature produced in the Atoms 
is conjunction [and it need not be anything in the 
form of;a Composite]; that is to say, the Atoms 
(which were imperceptible before), when coming into close 
proximity to one another, have this Conjunction produced 
in them, and this Conjunction seivesas the feature that 
renders them perceptible.” This is not possible ; as the 
Atoms are beyond the reach of the senses ; and even the Con¬ 
junction of imperceptible things can never become perceptible ; 
and (in the case of imperceptible things) there can be no 

0 This sentence, (lie fdtparya adds, is in answer to the following Karikd —“ What 
harm is there in our view ? The many (imperceptible) atoms, having some fresh 
feature produced in them, could become the basis of the (previously non-existing) 
perceptional cognition.” This Karika is quoted by the fdtparya as emanating 
from the ‘ author of the Vdrtika ’ ; this Vdrtika must be by a Bauddha writer, not 
Udyotakara, as the editor of the Tdtparya has taken him to be. The answer has 
been given, says the patparya by our Vdrtikakdra, by mentioning the fact that 
there is no fresh feature produced in the atoms. This the Vartika explains and 
further discussion is carried on in the Tdtparya and the Parishuddhi. 
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sucli perceptional cognition as * this is in contract with that’; 
for this reason Conjunction cannot bo regarded as the freak 
feature (that renders Atoms perceptible). 

The Purvapaksin says—“[We do not deny that there is 
the notion of ‘ one ’ in regard to the diverse atoms] what we 
mean is that whenever such a unitary conception arises in 
regard to what is diverse , it must be regarded as a wrong 
notion, a pure misconception”. 

Our answer to this is that as a matter of fact, misconcep¬ 
tions are due to perception of similarity and non-perception 
of difference ; which means that the perception of similarity 
imposes (upon the misconceived thing) a contrary character, 
through the impression left on the mind (of the observer) by 
a previous perception of that character which does (as 
a matter of fact) belong to the thing.* 

Now as regards Atoms, inasmuch as they are entirely im¬ 
perceptible, how can there be any ‘perception of similarity'? 
And when there is no ‘perception of similarity’, how can 
there be ‘ non-perception of difference’ ? And when there 
is neither ‘ perception of similarity’, nor ‘ non-perception of 
difference’, how can there be any ‘imposition of contrary 
character’?. Thus then the cause (of misconception) being 
absent, the appearance of the effect in the shape of miscon¬ 
ception would not be possible. 

This same reasoning also holds respecting the views that— 
(a) “the Unitary conception in regard to atoms is secondary 
(indirect or figurative)”,—and ( b ) that “it is merely analogi¬ 
cal". («) That upon which the secondary or figurative concep- 

*For instance, when \ie wrongly perceive the shell as silver, what happens is 
that we perceive in the thing before us only those characteristics that ate common 
to the shell and silver; anti then there comes to the mind the idea of silver which 
has been perceived before; and through the recalling of this ‘silver ’, the ‘ character of 
silver’ which does not belong to the shell, comes to be imposed upon it by the afore¬ 
said perception of similarity between the two things. The Benares Edition and the 
Tatparya read after : the clause 

This is wanting in Bib. Ind. Edition. 
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tion is baaed is 'bhalcti' ,—literally meaning ‘that which is divid¬ 
ed or held in common {bhnjyate) by two things’, which stands for 
the similarity of a thing to that which it is not; for instance, 
when one perceives the ‘ dull intelligence of the ploughman,’ 
he conceives (and speaks) of him as an ‘ ox’ [which also has 
dull intelligence, which therefore constitutes the point of 
similarity between the man and the ox ; hence the notion ‘ the 
ploughman is an ox’ is regarded as figurative] is a matter 
of fact, no such perception of similarity is possible in the case 
of Atoms, which are imperceptible .—■(!/) Nor again will it be 
right to regard the notions of ‘ one ’ in regard to the many 
atoms as analogical, because there is no analogy (likeness) 
between what is really what is conceived ( i. e. what is really 
one) and what is not really so (?'. what is many, not one) ; 
analogical cognition is possible only in a case where there 
is some likeness between what is really what is conceived 
and what is not so; for instance, in the analogical concep¬ 
tion ‘the boy is a lion’, where the word ‘lion’ stands for 
b-haoing like the lion. * “ Wliafc is it that forms the 
object of analogy ?” It is bravery (that constitutes the 
basis of the comparison). Thus we find that in the case of 
Atoms, none of the three conditions of ‘misconception’ can be 
possible, for the simple reason that they are imperceptible. 


“This is added, says the Tatparyat, with a view to show that the i<iea of 
difference between the two is not completely lost in this case, as it is in the case of 
the ‘ figurative ’ expression ; 1 the man is an ox ’ means that he i3 exactly as the ox; 
while when only slight similarity is meant, we have the analogical expression ‘ the 
boy is a lion’. The distinction between ‘figurative’ and ‘analogical’ expressions is Dot 
quite-clearly brought; the only distinction drawn appears to be that in the figurative 
expression, the idea of difference is completely lost, stress being laid upon the likeness 
only ; while in the case o£ analogical expression, the idea of difference is not entirely 
lost; the expression ‘this man is an ox ’ means that in dullness of intelligence he is a 
complete ox itself ; whereas the analogical expression ‘ this boy is a lion’ simply 
means that he behaves like a lion,^- the word fa?, beiug explained as fa"? 
being analysed as ; so that there is no identification at all of the Boy 

with tl e lion; all that the words mean being ‘the boy behaves lik® a lion’, and not that 
he is the lion itself. 
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Then again, as a matter of fact, the conception in ques¬ 
tion (of * one’ in regard to the many atoms) cannot be re¬ 
garded as ‘ wrong cognition ’ either ; for the reason that 
there is no such right cognition (of ‘one’ in regard to many) 
as could form the prototype (of such a misconception). 
“ What forms the necessary prototype is the notion of non-diver¬ 
sity that we h <ve in the case of things perceived, by other sense- 
crgans’ , (Bhasya, P. 8-t, L. 12). If you mean by this that— 
“ the unitary conceptions that we have in regard to such 
things as Sound and the rest are the (right) prototype, and 
in regard to things other than these the said conception is a 
misconception ”,—then our answer is that until special rea¬ 
sons are adduced, the mere citing of an example cannot estab¬ 
lish any concl usion ; that even so the citing of the example ivuuld 
n<’t lead to any definite conclusion, for the simple reason that 
no special reason is add,need, in support of the conclusion. (Bha. 
P. 8-1 L. 13 and 14). There are two kinds of conceptions.—(1) 
the conception of a thing as what it is, and (2) the conception 
v«r p 246 a as it is uot ;—now the question 

is—the conception of ‘ oue ’ that there is in re¬ 
gard to the massed atoms, is this a conception of atoms as 
what they are not ? or.is it not so ? [And this remains doubt¬ 
ful, even after you have cited the instance of Sound and 
other things, until you adduce some special reason to prove 
that the said conception is as correct in regard to Atoms as it 
is in regard to Sound\.* Then again, when you say that—“ the 
notion of ‘ one ’ in regard to such objects as Sound and the 
like is the correct prototype (of all unitary conceptions), while 
the notion of 1 one ’ in regard to such objects as the Jar ar.d 
the like is a wrong misconception ”—you admit the real ex¬ 
istence of such things as the Jar and the like ; for if the 

* The case of the massed atoms is taken as a typical one, as those who admit 
the Composite as well as those who do not, both accept the mass of atoms as a true 
entity (the only difference being that according to the former the mass constitutes 
a separate single substance, while according to the latter it is only atoms, and no¬ 
thing else ) — Titparya. 
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existence of the Jar &c., is not admitted, there can be no 
occasion for any such assertion as that ‘ similarity to Sound 
&c., forms the basis of the conception of one in regard to the 
Jar.’ The Opponent might sav—“ We do not admit the 
existence of the Jar &c.; what we assert is that [the Jar &c. 
are nothing more than amass of atoms), and the unitary con¬ 
ception that arises in regard to the mossed atoms does so on 
the basis of the analogy (similarity) of Sound Ac/’—But this 
we have already answered, by pointing out that this would 
not be possible, as Atoms are imperceptible. Then again, (for 
you, Vaibhasikas) even Sound &c„ which you regard as the 
basis of the right primary (prototypal) unitary conception, 
are nothing more than mere masses (of atoms) ; so that, these 
also being as much massed atoms (as the Jar fyc.,), the uni¬ 
tary conception in regard to them cannot be right * For in 
regard to (Sound which is a mass of atoms ) the notion of 
‘ one’could arise only when there would be a cessation of 
the notion of its being a conglomeration (of several things) ; 
and as such, the said conception (being due to the cessation 
of a correct notion with regard to the thing concerned) could 
be only figurative, proceeding on the basis of the (supposed!) 
similarity (of 8ound) to things really possessed of unity ;— 
things possessed of real unity are naturally such that with 
regard to them there is always an absence of the notion of 
their being a conglomeration (of several tilings; ; so that in 
regard to Sound also, when there is similar absence of the 
notion of its being a conglomeration of several things, this 
constitutes a similarity between Sound and things possessed 
of real unity ; and on the basis of this similarity, there arises 
the notion of ‘ one ’ in regard to Sound also ; and this notion 

° As for ourselves—the Tdtparya adds—the notion of one in regard to Sound 
cannot be right; for according to us no quality can reside in a quality ; and both 
Sound and Number are qualities ; and one is only $ number ; bo that, in our philo¬ 
sophy, the notion of‘one’ in regard to Sound can be only figurative. 

f The similarity being assumed, on the cessation of the notion of Sound being a 
mass of several atoms. 
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can be regarded as only figurative. “In the case of all things 
the notion of one might be due to the absence of the notion 
of their being a conglomeration of several things." If that 
were so, then in the case of the conception ‘ not-two there 
could be no such doubt as to whether it is ‘one ’ or ‘ several’ 

(more than two) ;*—that is to say, as a matter of fact, when¬ 
ever the term ‘not two ’ is used, it gives rise to a doubt as 
to there being ‘ one ’ or ‘ more than two the negation of two 
being common to both (one and more than two) ; but if * not 
two ’ meant the negation of conglomeration in all cases, then 
it could not give rise to the doubt as to its being one or more 
than two ; as a matter of fact, it does give rise to the said 
doubt ; and with a view to remove this doubt, it is added— 

‘ it is one only which restricts the conception of ‘ not two ’ 

(to one only); so that what gives rise to this restriction is 
‘ one ’, and that which gives rise to the notions of ‘ three ’ or 
‘four’&c, are the numbers * three ‘ four ’ and the rest. 
Similarly (just as the notion of ‘ one ’ is due to the absence 
of the notion of conglomeration) with regard to Sound, the 
notions of ‘ two,’ ‘ three ’ &c., would be due to its being a con¬ 
glomeration. [Hence the case of Sound will not serve to ex¬ 
plain the unitary notion of ‘ two ' &c., that we have when 
there are two objects, the Jar and the Cloth, both being mere 
conglomeration of Atom*]. “ Why so Because the case of 
Sound is similar to that of things possessed of real duality : 
i. e., conglomeration is as much present in Sound as in a 
Substance possessing duality. “ Then, in all cases (in the 
case of Atoms also) the notion (of ‘ not one ’) may be held 

0 If Unity consisted in the mere ‘negation of the nation of conglomeration,’ then, 
aa the term ‘not two’, could also involve the said negation of the notion of con¬ 
glomeration, it would mean ‘ one ' only ; 30 that when a thing would be spoken of aa 'not 
two ’ there would be no suapicion of its being more than two. Nor, in that case, would 
any such assertion l>e pcsaibie as ‘ this is not two , it is one only ’; aa ‘ not two ’ itself 
would necessarily mean* 0 only,' which would make the adJiug of ‘one only ' en¬ 
tirely superfluous. 

The Benares edition puts a comma betweeu ‘ ®f ’ and ‘ S’ ’—which is not right. 
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to be due to the presence of the notion of conglomeration.” 

But if that were so, then no doubt would arise from the 
rather vague idea produced by the term * not one —that is 
to say, if the notion of ‘ two ’ &c., were always due to the 
presence of conglomeration, then whenever the denial * this 
is not one ’ is made, there should be no such doubt as to 

whether the thing is ‘two’, or ‘three’,—both 

\ US. r, w • # 

of these being equally * not one hence that 
which gives rise to the definite conception of the thing being 
‘ two ’ (and not three &c.) is the presence of the number ‘ two ’ 

(and not mere conglomeration)*. A person who does not admit 
of the conception of ‘one’ or ‘two ’ &c.,—for him there can not 
be either ‘ conglomeration ’ or ‘negation of conglomeration ’, 
because for one who does not admit of unity, of ivhat could 
there be ‘ conglomeration ' (‘ conglomeration ’ consisting only 
in the being together of several unities)? And for one who 
does not admit of ‘duality’, whose denial would there be 
in the ‘negation of conglomeration ’ ?t Further, for one 
who does not admit that ‘ one’, ‘ two' &c. are distinct 
entities by themselves, there would not be possible such 
conceptions of unity as are involved in the ideas of ‘ one 
hundred ’,'* one duality ’ and the like. $ 

0 The T&tparya does nut appear to be satisfied with all this. It says—‘The 
ultimate criterion of f 11 things is our own notion of them ; aud as we have the notion 
of the nnnibers 1 two’ ‘three ’ &c., these have to admitted as realities ; the V&rtilca 
has carried on a series of reasonings simply with a view to show that the idea is 
amenable to several proofs. 

f The person who denies unity, duality &c., denies a fact of well-ascertained direct 
apprehension ;and as such an unreasonable sceptic would be equally prepared to deny 
the existence of well-known single entities,—he would have nothing that could 
be the substratum of the number ‘ one’ ; and as conglomeration is only a collection of 
single entities—there would he no ‘ conglomeration ’; what then would ‘ duality ’ consist 
in ? There being no conglomeration, no ‘negation of conglomeration’ would be possible ; 
how could you account for the notion of ‘one’—which according to you, is based 
entirely on the‘negation of conglomeration ’ ?— T&lparya. 

if If Duality 4 c. is only conglomeration , and the negation of conglomeration is 
‘ one ’,—and ‘ one ’ and ‘ two ’ are no distinct entities,—then the idea of ‘ one duality ’> 
involves correlation or identification between ‘ one ’ and ‘ duality ’ which would be im¬ 
possible, if the two were only mutual contradictions—* conglomeration ’ and ‘ negation 
of conglomeration ’. 
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[The real matter-of-fact objection against tlie theory 
that the notion of 1 one ’ in regard to massed atoms is similar 
to the notion of ‘ one’ that we have in regard to such multiple 
things as Sound and the like is now stated]—As a matter 
of fact, in the case of Sound &c. the notion of ‘ one ' is due 
to the non-perception of diversity ; that is to say, the notion 
of ‘ one ’ arises in regard to Sound &c., because when these 
are perceived, their diversity is not perceived. There is no 
such cause in the case of Atoms, from which the notion of 
‘one’ could arise; for the simple reason that Atoms are 
imperceptible, as we have already explained. 

When the Bhasya says that the notion of ‘ one ’ is to 
be urged (against those who do not admit the existence of 
tlie ‘Composite’), this is meant only to be a sample of what 
can be urged ; as a matter of fact, the notion of ‘ not one ’, 
‘many,’also may be urged, just as effectively as the notion 
of ‘ one As a matter of fact, for one who does not admit 
the ‘ Composite ’ to be something different (from the com¬ 
ponents), the notion of * many ’ is as impossible as the notion 
of ‘ one ’. And the ordinary conceptions of * jar ’ &e. 
also may be urged against him, in the same manner as the 
notions of ‘ many ’ [the conception of ‘Jar ’ connoting some¬ 
thing different from the component earth-atoms composing 
it.] 


The well-known conceptions of (A) ‘ Magnitude \ ( B) 

‘ Conjunction ’, ( C) * J lotion and (1)) ‘ Community ’ should 
also be urged against the person who denies the Composite, as 
what has been urged in connection with ‘ unitary conception ’ 
is applicable to these conceptions also ,—says the Bhasya 
(P. 84, 1. 19). That is to say, if you do not admit the 
‘ Composite ’ to be something different, then the concep¬ 
tions—‘ this is largo, possessed of magnitude (A),’ 1 this is 
in contact (B ; with that ’, ‘ the animal Horse is moving 
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(G)’—-would not be possible for you ; for none of these 
conceptions can rightly apply to Atoms, which are imper¬ 
ceptible. 

The Prtrvapaksin retorts—“ [It is true that these eon- 
“ ceptions do arise] ; but what is doubtful in regard to these 
“ conceptions—of ‘ one ’ &c.-—is whether they pertain to the 
“ mere mass or conglomeration of atoms, or something differ- 
“ ent (from the atoms) P And when this doubt has arison, 

“ it behoves you to show some special reason (for regarding 
“ them as pertaining to one, and not to the other).’’ 

The Siddhantin answers—Our special reason (for regard¬ 
ing them as pertaining to the Composite as something differ¬ 
ent from the components) consists in the co-extensiveness of 
these with the conception of magnitude ; that is to say, when¬ 
ever the notion of ‘ one ’ arises, it does so in regard to what 
is large, possessed of magnitude ; and as a matter of fact, 
whenever two conceptions are found to be co-existent, the 
thing in regard to which the conceptions arise is found to be 
possessed of the characters (conceived of) ; «. g. whenever 
we have the conception of ‘ blue ’ co-extensiva with ‘ lotus ’— 
as in the phrase ‘ the lotus is blue ’—it means that the 
conception of 1 blue lotus ’ pertains to a thing which is 
possessed of both characters—of being lotus and of b<-ing blue ; 
so that when the conception of ‘ one ’ is actually found to 
be co-extensive with the conception of 1 large ’, the con¬ 
clusion is that what is conceived of as ‘ one ' is what is 
also * large’ (and not atomic). 

“ But the conception of * large' consists only in the cognising 
of a certain peculiarity in the ‘ mass of atoms ’.” * (Bhasya, 

0 Both editions read simpiy I fi* But in the first place, the 

passage is a quotation ot the Bhasya, which reads ; and 

secondly that, such is the reading is clear from the explanation, that follows in the Vir- 
tika (next page), of tha PUrvapaksa argument involved iu the passage in question. As 
the passagestsnds in the two editions it cau only mean— - whenever there is uotion of 
one in regard to a large object, there is cognition only of a peculiarity in the mass of 
atoms bnt this will hot tally with anundda appearing on the next page. 
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P. 84, 1. 23)—That is to sav, we do not admit of 
Var. P. 248. ' 

the ‘ Composite ’ as something different; what 

happens is that, having perceived one ‘mass of atoms * (which 

is not ‘large’), if we perceive another, and find in this latter 

some peculiarity or difference (over the former), we have 

the conception of ‘large ’ in regard to that other ‘ mass of 

atoms ’ [so that, inasmuch as the conception of ‘ large ’ 

pertains to ouly atoms, the notion of ‘ one ’ also should 

pertain to these, and not to a distinct ‘ Composite 

Well, iu that case your argument becomes open to the 
objection urged before,—that this conception of * large ’ 
would be a cognition of something as what it is not; that 
is to say, if the conception of ‘large’ pertains to atoms, or 
to the maun of atoms —neither of which is large —it can only 
be a wrong conception, being the conception of something 
as what it is not ; and there can be no wrong conception 
without a prototype (iu the shape of a corresponding right 
conception) ; and thus your theory remains open to the 
objections already urged by us. 

“ With regard to Sound we have the conception of ‘ small ’ 
and. ‘ large ’ ; and this conception would he the ‘ prototype ’ 
required. That is to say, we have such notions as ‘ sound is 
small,’ ‘sound is large—which shows that we have the 
conception of ‘ large ’ and ‘ small ’ in regard to the same 
thing Sound ; and this would be the prototype of similar 
notions of ‘large’ and ‘small’ in regard to other things 
[such as Atoms, which, though small , may be conceived of 
figuratively as ‘ large 

[The answer to the above is] —That cannot be;* as the 
said conceptions in regard to Sound pertain to only faintness 
and loudness, for the simple reason that they do not presuppose 
the ascertainment of the exact extent or dimension of the sound 
(BbSsya, P. 85, L. 5)as a matter of fact neither largeness 

* The Benares edition has a superfluous Vi here. 
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nor smallness can subsist in Sound, for they are qualities 
[and Sound also is a quality, and no quality can subsist in 
a quality]. “ If that be so, then the conceptions of 1 large' 
and * small ’ would not be possible in regard to Sound.” 

Certainly they are not impossible; for they are based upon 
other causes. ‘‘What are these causes?” Faintness 
and Loudness, [i. e., when the Sound is faint, it is called 
* small,’ and when it is loud, it is called ‘ largo ’]. “ How 

do you know that this is so?” The reason that this-must 
be the meaning lies in the fact that the said conceptions do not 
presuppose the definite cognition of the exact extent or dimension 
of the Sound ; for instance, when one conceives of a Sound as 
'large', he does not have the idea that 1 the Sound extends so 
jar' (Bhasya, P. 85, L. 7);—in the case of such things as the 
Pearl, the Amalaka fruit and the Biloa fruit, when one thinks 
of these in the following manner—' the Amalaka is larger 
then the Pearl,’ ‘the Bilva is larger than the Amalaka ', —he 
does have a definite cognition of the exact extent or dimen¬ 
sion of each of these things; there is uo such definite cog¬ 
nition of exact extent in the case of Sound.* “ In the case 
of Sound also, it may be that after having heard one Sound 
when one comes to hear another, he has the conception that, 

‘this Sound is larger or smaller than that Sound.’ ’’ We 
do not deny the possibility of such a conception (in regard 
to Sound); what we are discussing is—whether this concep¬ 
tion of ‘ large ’ or ‘ small ’ that we have in regard to Sound 
is .based upon the actual presence in it of the large or small 
dimension ? or it is due to other causes ?—And the conclusion 

0 The Tntparya perceives a difficulty in this reasoning: “ In tlio case of such 
things as the Alaska, whose extent or dimension is of the largest, no definite cogni¬ 
tion of their dimension is possible. So that the ‘ ascertainment of dimension’ that 
the Bh&sya speaks of must be taken as referring to only such things as are amenable 
to sense-operation ; as for such things as Akasha and the like,—which are not 
amenable to sense-perception—even though the exact dimension is not ascertained, 
they cannot be said to be without dimension; because the fact of their having 
dimension is inferred from their being subatanees-"—Tatparya. 
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that appears to be the right one is that it is due to other 
causes : because one quality is never found to be possessed 
of another quality ; as a matter of fact no quality has been 
found to be possessed of another quality, on the analogy of 
which there could be a conception of dimension (which is a 
Quality, in Sound, which also is a Quality). “From the 
very fact of the presence of the couception of ‘ largeness ’ 
in regard to Sound, it can be inferred that, like Substances, 

Sound also is possessed of a quality (in the shape of the large 
dimension); that is to say, when the conception of ‘ largeness ’ 
arises in regard to Substances, it does so by reason of the 
presence in it of Dimension,—and the same conception of 
‘largeness,’ is found to arise in regard to Sound also,—so 
that the conclusion must be that because of the presence in 
regard to it of the conception of ‘ largeness,’ 

Sound is possessed of Dimension.” This 
reasoning is not right; as the premiss put forward is not 
universally (rue; for there are things which, even though 
they are conceived of as ‘ large,’ are not possessed of large 
dimension ', e. g., the large dimension itself. [That is to say, 
there are such conceptions as ‘ the dimension of the Amalaka 
is larger than the dimension of the Pearl ’, which involves 
the conception of ‘ large ’ in connection with Dimension itself ; 
while as a matter of fact no Dimension can belong to Dimen¬ 
sion]. “ How then do you have the conception of * large ’ 
in connection with Substances ? If, even in the presence of 
the conception of‘large’in regard to a thing, you do not 
admit that thing to be possessed of the large dimension, then 
how do you account for the conception that ‘ substance is 
possessed of the large dimension ’ It is not true that ‘a 
substance is possessed of the large dimension, because it is 
conceived of as large ’; in fact (the converse of this is true ; 
that is) a substance is conceived of as large, because it is 
possessed of the large dimension ;—and the presence of large 
dimension in a substance is inferred from the fact that any 
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distinctive conception (such os that of being large) in regard 
to a substance can never be due to mere chance [it must be 
due to the actual presence in that, substance of a correspond¬ 
ing feature]*. “ Well, if, in the case of substances, the 
presence of large dimension is inferred from the. fact that 
distinctive conceptions in regard to them cannot be due to 
mere chance,—the same might be said in regard to Sound 
also; that is, in regard to Sound also we have the distinctive 
conception of its being large ; and this conception should not 
be due to mere chance.” Who says that in regard to Sound 
the said conception is due to mere chance? “To what then 
is the said conception due (if it is not due to mere chance) ? ” 
It is due to faintness and loudness (of Sound) ; faintness and 
loudness are properties really belonging to Sound ; and it is 
on the basis of these that you have the notions of ‘ small ’ 
and ' large’ in regard to Sound. “ But what is this faintness 
or loudness ? ” When a Sound resembles a small substance, 
and is conceived of as the substratum of that resemblance, 
it is called ‘ faint’; and when it resembles a large substance, 
and is conceived of as the substratum of that resemblance, 
it is called * loud » or ‘powerful’. 


Then again, the conception of ‘samyvlcle', ‘ these two 
things are in contact’,—which involves the cognition of contact 
coextensive with (having the same substratum) as duality — 
also pi’oves the existence of the Composite. “ How? ” Well, 
as a matter of fact, the notions of ‘ largeness ’ and ‘ being in 
contact ’ must pertain to the same object,—because there is 
coalescence of the two,—just like the notions of ‘ blue' and 
‘ lotus’; that is to say, in the case of the notions of * blue ’ and 
* lotus ’ we find that they coalesce, and as such pertain to the 

” So that when a substance is conceived of as 1 large’, it is because it is actually 
possessed of the large dimension; this is specially so, when the said conception 
is such as is not sublated by subsequent experience , and is not found to be due to 
other causes. 
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same object (the characters of being‘blue’ and of ‘being 
lotus’, both subsisting in the blue lotus); and we find a simi¬ 
lar coalesence in the case of the notions of ‘being large ’ and 
* being in contact’; hence, on account of this coalescence, the 
two notions must be regarded as pertaining to the same 
objects [the character of ‘ being large ’ and * being in contact’ 
subsisting in the same two objects; which, therefore, cannot 
but be composites). This same explanation holds respecting 
all such conceptions as ‘ one large thing is moving’, ‘the 
Kha^ira tree ’ and the like [everyone of which coalescing with 
the conception of ‘ large ’ establishes the existence of the Com¬ 
posite]. In answer to the above the Opponent may urge the 
following—“ The said conceptions (of ‘largeness ’ aud of ‘ two 
things being in contact’) may be regarded as based upon (and 
pertaining to) two conglomerations or masses of atoms only 
(and not to Composites). That is to say, when the concep¬ 
tions of ‘ large ’ and ‘ in contact’ arise, they do so in regard 
to two conglomerations only ; similarly such notions as * the 
one large object is mooing ’ pertain only to such conglomera¬ 
tions (and not to Composites ).” This reasoning however is not 
right; as none of the several alteratives pos- 

Var: P. 250 . .f, ’ , , , . . r 

sible under such an hypothesis is tenable ; for 

instance, when it is asserted—that “ the conceptions of in 
contact, , large and the like pertain to conglomerations ”,—what is 
it that is meant by ‘ Conglomeration ’ or * Mass ’? (a) Does it 
consist of the several components ? ( b ) Or of the contact or 
combination of the several components ? (/>) If the Mass be 

held to consist of the contact of the several components, then 
(when one conceives of two ‘Masses’ in contact) this concep¬ 
tion would be in the form ‘ two contacts are in contact’. 
“Why so?” Because the Mass is held to consist only of ‘con¬ 
tact. ’ So that there cotild be no such conception as ‘ these 
two objects are in contact’. Further, even the conception of 
contact would not be possible (in the case of two things 
being in contact); for when one- ‘ Mass’ comes into contact 
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with another ‘ Mass’, the resultant contact would itself be 
come a ‘ Mass’ (under the opponent’s theory); so that there 
would be a single ‘mass ’ (in the shape of the contact of the 
two masses'! ; and hence there would be no idea of ‘ contact ’ 
at .all. (a) If, on the other hand, the ‘ Mass ’ consists of the 
several components only, then there could be no co-ordination 
between ‘masses’ and ‘ duality’; that is to say, no such con¬ 
ception would be possibieas ‘ these two objects are in contact’, 
which involves the contingency of ‘duality’ subsisting in the 
same substratum as the ‘Mass.’ [Thatis under the Opponent’s 
theory the Mass is nothing apart from the components, and 
these are many, and as such eannot be conceived of as ‘two’]. 

From all this the conclusion is that what form the substratum of 
Conjunction are two such substances as are possessed of magni¬ 
tude and are possessed of duality. (Bhasya, P. 85, L. 15). If 
it be urged that there is no such thing as Conjunction,—our 
answer is that we have already shown that there is such a 
thing as Conjunction, distinct from the objects in contact. 

Then again, the philosopher who.holds that the Composite 
is nothing apart from the group or mass of components, should 
be asked the following question :—Such conceptions as 
‘ Cow ’, ‘ Horse ’ and ‘ Man ’ as are based upon (due to) the 
several particular communities,—to what do these pertain ? 

‘But there is no such thing as 4 Community ’; how could 
there be any conceptions based upon Communities ?*” But 

° The position of the philosopher who denies the very idea of ‘ Community ’ is 
thus explained in the Tdtparya :—There can be no snch real entity as Community, 
as whose substratum it would be necessary to accept the existence of areal substance. 

For instance, does any particular community subsist in a particular individual ob¬ 
ject ? or in all places ‘t If in all places, then all things would belong to the same 
Community, of ‘cow ’ for instance ; and all things would be cow 5 If, on the other 
hand, the Community Were held to subsist in a few individual things only, then it 
behoves you to explain how that Community becomes related to a particular indivi¬ 
dual—a particular cow—that is newly born ? For certainly before the individual 
came into existence at a certain place, the Community was not there, at that parti¬ 
cular place ; nor could the Community subsisting in the older individuals go over to 
the newborn individual ; for according to the Logician, Community can have no 
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as matter of fact, it is not possible to deny the existence of 
particular communities, which form the basis of all comprehen¬ 
sive or inclusive conceptions. (Bhasj'a, P. 86, L. 4). Apart 
from a particular Community there can be no basis for a 
comprehensive cognition ; and no baseless cognition can have 
any footing ; and yet we have such inclusive conceptions as, 
for instance, * these ear-rings’ (which includes a number of 
ear-rings); we also have exclusive conceptions, such for in¬ 
stance as, * these are not ear-rings —for this reason the 
existence of particular communities cannot be denied. Thus 
then (as the existence of Communities cannot be denied), 
inasmuch as no Community could be manifested without a 
substratum , it is necessary to explain what that substratum is. 
(Bbasya, P. 86, L. 5) that is to say, any particular Com¬ 
munity can never be manifested without a substratum ; and 
hence it behoves the Turoapaksin to explain what is that 
substratum (which manifests a particular Community). 
“ What forms this substratum is the group of atoms ; that is 
to say, atoms, grouped in a certain manner, serve to 
manifest particular communities ; so that the mere necessity 


motion ; and also because if the Community did go over to the new thing, the older 
thing would become bereft of it ; so that the older cow would cease to be a ‘ cow ’ 1 
Nor will it be right to hold that when the individual is born, the Community also is 
born with it ; for in that case Community would be something transient. The only 
way in which he can extricate himself from the meshes of these difficulties is to 
regard the idea of ‘ Community ’ aB purely illusory. 

The Tdtparya supplies the following answer to the above :—As a matter of 
fact there are certain well-known entities as thougli existing at the same time, are not 
related to one another ; e. g., odour, taste, colour and touch ;and for our opponents 
also, there are several ideas existing at the same time, and yet not related to one an¬ 
other ;—for the Vaishfigikas, Space, Time, A kasha and Time, though existing at the 
same time, are not related to one another. In the same manner, Community also exists 
at the same time as other things, and is yet not related to all of them ; it is related 
to only those individuals that compose that Community. So that when a particular 
individual ib born, there it is quite possible for the Community to have existed from 
before, though Dot related to anything ; and what serves to characterise and mani¬ 
fest the existing Community is the birth of that individual. Such being the real 
condition of things, wc need not he afraid of the arguments urged by the opponent. 
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to provide a substratum for the comprehensive conception of 
Community does not establish the existence of the Com¬ 
posite The answer to this has been already provided 
by us, when we showed that the said * grouping * (of atoms), 

P 25 i which is only another name for * Conjunction ’ is 

something quite different (from the atoms them¬ 
selves). Further, you think that it is the peculiar grouping 
(of the atoms) that manifests the particular Community ;— 
now is the * grouping,’ when it manifests the Community, in 
contact with the Eye (i. e., perceived) ? or it manifests it 
without being itself perceived ? If it be held that “ when it 
manifests the Community, then the ‘grouping’ is perceived,”— 
then that Community would not be manifested in the inner and 
back parts (of the ‘ group ’ concerned), as these parts ivould not 
be perceived (Bhasya, P. 86, L. 9) ; that is to say, if the Com¬ 
munity is manifested in a ‘group’ that is actually perceived, 
then, inasmuch as its inner and back parts would be hidden 
from view by the front part, they would not be perceived ; 
and hence the Community could not be manifested in those 
parts ! “ But there would be manifestation of the Com¬ 

munity in that much of the group as is perceived (Bhasya, 

P. 86, L. 10). This will not be right ; as in that case 
that much of the group (as is not perceived) would fail to be 
the substratum ; that is to say if you hold that—“ there 
could be manifestation of the Community in that much of the 
‘Group’ as is actually perceived,”—then it is only that much 
of the ‘ group ’ that would be the substratum of the Com¬ 
munity (and not the whole of it) ; and in that case there 
should be diversity in the cognised thing; that is to say, when 
a certain‘group of atoms’is cognised as the ‘tree’, there 
should be a diversity or multiplicity in that ‘ tree.’ “ Why 
so?” Well, every one of those parts of the group where 
the Community (‘ Tree ’) would be manifested, would be a 
distinct tree ; and in that case the one tree should be cog¬ 
nised as many ; so that no conception of ‘ one ’ would be 
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possible.* Further, as the mere front part of a tree is not 
the ‘ tree ’ [and yet that part is all that is perceived, and 
in which, as such, the Community ‘ tree ’ is manifested, ex 
hypoihesi,] there would be nothing in which the Community 
‘ tree ’ would subsist ? [What is seen not being the tree but 
only a part of it]. So that it behoves you to explain what 
is the real object of the concept ‘ tree.’ 

From all this we conclude that what serves to manifest a 
particular Community is some such entirely distinct substance 
as subsists in the grouped atoms, arid this distinct substance 
is the Composite as something different from the component 
atoms. (Bhasya, P. 86, L. 15) This sentence is analysed as 
follows—(a)‘ that of which the ‘grouped atoms’ (Sarnuditah 
anarah) are the substratum is the ‘ Samuditanusthd- 
vain ’ (‘ that which subsists in the grouped atoms ’),—( b ) 
that ‘ distinct substance ’ (arthautaram) which is samudi- 
tanusthanam (‘subsisting in the grouped atoms’) is the 
‘ samudi(anusthanarthantaram , t —to this belongs the charac¬ 
ter of * manifesting a particular community ’ ( Jativishesavya- 
ktihetutva), —and not to Atoms ;—this is what establishes 
the existence of ‘ the Composite as something distinct from 
the component atoms.’ 

[The Varlika propounds a fresh argument of its own,— 
one not found in the .Bhasyu ]—One who does not admit the 
composite as something different from the components , should 
explain the real signification of the term ‘ pnramanu' (atom, 
smallest particle). As a matter of fact, the term ‘ pamm- 
dnu ’ denotes the lowest stage in the descending scale (of 
Dimension); [and as such it is a purely relative terra, im- 

° Every part that manifests the community is an independent individual of 
that Community. So that, just as the ‘ Kimshuka ‘ Ashoka ’ and 1 Champaka ’ are 
so many different trees, so the front part and the back part (of a certain tree) would 
ha two distinct trees. If however we accept the existence of the Composite, then 
this absurdily does notarise; for the Composite is always recognised as equally 
related to every one of its parts.—Tatparya. 
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plying the existence of other and higher stages,] ; so that 
unless there is a corresponding ‘ large ’ substance, the ‘ anu ’ 
‘ particlecannot take any such qualification as 'parama- 
unu', * smallest particle ’;—that is to say, the qualification 
‘ smallest particle ’ (which denotes the smallest dimension) 
has a meaning only if there is a corresponding higher 
dimension ; and if there is no such higher dimension, the 
qualified term * smallest particle’ becomes meaningless;— 
and as a matter of fact, this presence of higher dimensions 
is possible only if there is a composite [as different from 
the components, and possessed of that higher dimension, 
relatively to which the components could bo called 
' smallest 

Some philosophers (the Sankhyas) have held the view 

that—“ the Atom is the smallest aggregate of 
Var. P. 252, . 00 . 

sattva, rajas and tamas (the three Attributes of 

which Primordial Matter is composed).” 

This view also we do not find acceptable; as it involves a 
self-contradiction : That a thing should be an ‘aggregate ’ and 
yet ‘ smallestof all ’ involves a contradiction in terms ; for there 
can be no ‘ aggregate’ unless there are congregating factors 
[which, as components of the ‘ aggregate’, must be smaller 
than it; so that no ‘aggregate’ can be called ‘smallest’]. 

[The Varlika propounds four arguments in support of 
the view that the Composite is something different from 
the components] (A) The (component) Yarns must be 
different from the (composite) Cloth, because they are its 
cause, just like the Shuttle and other things;—the Shuttle 
and other things, are the cause of the Cloth, and are 
found to be different from it;—aud the Yarns also are the 
cause of the Cloth ;—hence these also must be different from 
it. (B) [The Yarns are different from the Cloth] because of 
the difference in their capability; [the Cloth is capable of 
covering things, while Yarns have no such capability] ;— 
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just as Poison is differentfrom Medicine.— -(0) because they are 
objects of different cognitions ;—just as Colour is the object 
of a cognition different from that of which Touch is the object. 

(D) Again the colour of the Yarns and that of the Cloth must 
have different (material) causes,—because each of these colours 
has a distinctive character of its own ;*—just as Colour and 
Touch (having distinctive features of their own, have differ¬ 
ent causes). Some people, misunderstanding our argument to 
mean that the reason propounded for (proving the difference 
of the components from the composite) is in the form, 

‘ because they are of different colours’,—put forward against 
us the case of Atoms; and argue thus —“ In a single atom 
also we find a diversity of colour; e. g. the same atom (of clay) 
which is black (before baking) becomes red (after baking)” 

This arguer should be met with the following argument:— 

What you urge is not pertinent; as it only shows that you have 
not understood the meaning of what we have put forward as 
the reason : We do not mean that the ‘ composite is different 
from the components because they are of different colours’; 
what we do is to propound the Proposition that ‘ the colour 
of the Yarns and the colour of the Cloth must have different 
causes,’—and then to bring up in proof of that proposition 
the reason, ‘ because each of those colours has a distinctive 
feature of its oion'. So that the objection of our Opponent 
does not effect our reasoning at all. A full discussion on this 
topic (of Composites and Components) is liable to make our 
work too prolix : hence we stop here. 

Thus has Perception been examined (directly,and) indirect¬ 
ly (through an examination of its object). 

* Of the yarns, some afe red, some blue, some yellow ; and yet the cloth composed 
of these yarns is of the variegated colour, which is neither red, nor blue, nor yellow; 
now the constituent cause of the red &c., consists of the yarns, while of the variea- 
gated colour, the cloth is the constituent cause ; even in a case where the colour of 
the cloth is the same as that of the yarns, some such-distinction may be drawn : 
for instance, the red of the cloth would be a shade deeper than the red of the yarns 
individually.— Tatparya, 
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Adhyaya II. 

Daily Lesson I. 

Section (5). 

Examination of Inference. 

[Sutras i.7 —M8-] 

Hit any a. 

[P. 86, L. 16 to P. 87, L. 2.] 

We now start the examination of Inference. 

Sutra 187). 

Furvayaksa —•“ Influence CANNOT BE AN Instru¬ 
ment of Right Cognition,—as [In the particular 

INSTANCES CITED OF THE THREE KINDS OF INFERENCE] 

the Premisses are untrue—in view of Obstruction, 

DEMOLITION AND ItE8SEMBLANCE.” — (Su. 37.) 

“ The word 1 Apramanam in the Sutra means that In- 
“ ference cannot even once be the means of the (definite) 

“ right cognition of anything * 

“ (<f) [Under Sit. 1-1-5 the Bhasya has cited as an in- 
“ stance of the ‘ Sliesavat ’ Inference—the inference of the 
“ fact of it having rained up the river from perceiving the river 
“ to be full ;—now] as a matter of fact, the river may be seen 
“ to be full also by reason of.its course being blocked (by a 
“ daml; hence from the mere perception of the fullness of the 
“ river, to conclude that ‘ bue Rain-god has rained in the 
‘‘ regions up the river’ cannot be a correct Inference. 

“ (Ij) [As an instance of the ‘ Puroaoat ’ Inference some 
“ writers have cited the inference that ‘ it is going to rain ’ 

“ from perceiving the ants running away with their eggs ; 

“ now] as a matter of fact, the running about of the ants 
Bha P 87 fc ^ e ’ r eggs might be due to tbe demoli¬ 

tion of their nests ; so that from seeing the ants 
“ running about with their eggs, to conclude that 5 it is 
“ going to rain ’ cannot be a correct Inference.* 

* The Tdtparya says that of the Bhatya must be taken in tbe sense 

of ftwraw ; because (the Parishuddhi adds) some sort of cognition may be 
brought about by even wrong premisses. The Bh&syachandra also explains 

sF«w!4*w as Htwfiraoiw 

° ‘ Purvar.at ’ Inference consists in the inferring of the effect from the percep- 
tion of its cause ; but as a matter of fact, the running about of the ants with the 
eggs cauuot be regarded as the cause of rain ; for the simple reason lhat there is 
rain even without the running about of the ante. The fact however which makes 
the ants running about an indication of coming rain is the fact that what brings about 
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(c) “ [Some writers have cited the inference of the pre- 

* sence of the peacock —from the hearing of the peacock’s 
‘ scream ; but] as a matter of fact, a man might be mimick- 
‘ ing the peacock’s scream ; so that on account of this res- 

* semblance (between the real peacock’s scream and the 
' man’s mimicking of it), the inference of the peacock's pres- 
‘ ence from hearing of what sounds like its scream cannot 
‘ but be incorrect.’*” 


Yartika on Sa, 37. 

[P. 253, L. 14 to P. 253, L. 16.] 

Now after Perception has been examined it is time for 
the examination of Inference, which therefore is now proceed¬ 
ed with. “ What is Inference ?” What Inference is has al¬ 
ready been explained under Sutra 1-1-5. The following are 
the examples of the three kinds of Inference, Purvaout and 
the rest (enumerated under Su. 1-1-5}:—(1) The full river 
(leading to the cognition its having rained up the river), (2) 

rain is some sort of commotion in the elements, [in the form, tor instance, of the 
rising of heat-waves below the earth’s surface] ; but before this commotion brings 
on rain, it produces certain other phenomena also ; and the running about of the 
ants is ope of these phenomena the ants being turned out of their nests underground 
by the sudden rising of the heat-waves, and thus carrying away their eggs out¬ 
side. So that the appearance of ants thus running about leads to the inference of 
the elemental commotion, which is the cause of rain ; and from this we go on to 
the inference that ‘ it is going to rain.’ In this manner alone can we regard the 
instance as one of Purvavat ’ Inference. But it is possible that a man may infer 
the coming of rain, without regarding the ants running about as the cause of rain; 
that is, it may be an act of simple inductive reasoning ; in which case this would be 
an instance of the S&motiyatodrisla Inference. 

As a matter of fact the instance of Punavat Inference cited by the Bhdsya 
under 11-5 is the inference of coming rain from the gathering of clouds. The case 
of the ants running leading to the inference of coming rain has been cited by other 
writers. 

0 The Vdrtiha takes this third instance as the inference of the presence of the 
peacock ; hence we have adopted that view in the translation. But the fact appears 
to be, ae pointed out by later commentators on the Sutra, that the inference is of the 
presence of clouds ; so that the three cases could be then of past, future and present 
rains. But by the Vdrtiha interpretation also the third would be a case of inference 
of something present ; the difference being that while the other two refer to rain , 
the third refers to something else. 
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the running about of ants with their eggs (leading to the 
cognition of coming rain), and (3) the scream of the peacock 
(leading to the cognition of the presence of tbe peacock). 

The next Sutra is intended to point out (from the standpoint 
of the Opponent) the falsity of the premisses upon which 
these inferences are based. 

“ Inference cannot be an instrument of right cognition fyc. 

“ Sfc .—Says the Sutra (37). The word ‘ rodha * obstruc- 
“ tion stands for that which serves to stop the flow of 
“ running water ;—‘ upaghcita \ ‘ demolition for the 

“ smashing up of the ant’s nest;— sadrishya ’, ‘ ressem- 

“ blance ”, for the capability of the peacock and 

V ar. r. /Do. , , . , _ 

“ that of man (mimicking the peacock) to give 
“ rise to similar ideas (in the mind of the hearer). Inas- 
“ much as these three vitiate the truth of the premisses on 
“ which each of the three Inferences is based, no Inference 
“ can ever be an instrument of right cognition. The rest is 
clearly put in the Bhasya.” 

[The Vartika meets this attack by the Pilrvapalcsin, as 
follows]—The proposition propounded by the Purvapaksin is 
in the form “ anumanam apramanam ,” “ Inference is not 

an instrument of right cognition but this assertion is not 
right. Firstly, because the two terms of the proposition are 
contradictory to each other : For instance, “ Anumanam ,’ ‘ In¬ 
ference,’ is the name of that relation (of concomitance) which 
brings about the cognition of things beyond the reach of the 
senses ; while * apramanam ’, ‘ that which is not the instru¬ 
ment of right cognition,’ is the negation of that; o that the 
two terms of the proposition are mutual contradictories ; for 
one and the same thing (the character of bringing about 
cognition) cannot be both affirmed and denied (in regard to 
anything). Secondly, there is contradiction also between the 
Proposition and the Premiss (propounding the Probans or 
Reason) ; for instance, the Proposition is in the form, ‘ Infer- 
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ence is not the instrument of right cognition ’, and the Premiss is 
in the form, ‘ because of falsity, in view of obstruction, demo¬ 
lition and resemblance’; which means that that which is false 
(in its premisses) cannot be the instrument of right cognition, 

—as is found to be the case when the ‘ presence of horns ’ is 
adduced as a reason for a particular animal being a ‘ cow.’ Now 
here the premiss contradicts the Proposition, and the Proposi¬ 
tion contradicts the Premiss ; for when you assert that—‘ In¬ 
ference is not an instrument of right cognition ’, do you mean 
to deny the character of being an instrument of right cognition 
in regard to all Inference For only in regard to some Inferences ? 

“ What do you mean by this ?” Well, if your Proposition 
is that * all Inference is devoid of the character of being 
an instrument of right cognition ’, then, the Premiss is 
one that resides only in a part of the Subject; for ‘ all 
Inference’ forms the Subject, and certainly ‘falsity’ 
does not belong to all Inferences ; for instance, you 
certainly cannot affirm the falsity of the Inference which 
establishes the fact of an Inference not being an instrument 
of right cognition [for this is what you actually do in the 
Sutra, which propounds an Inference against the validity 
of Inferences]; so that there being no proof for the falsity 
of‘falsity’ (asproving the invalidity of Inferences),—your 
Premiss (Probans) turns out to be that which is not 
necessarily concomitant with the whole of your Subject 
(All Inferences). If, on the other hand, (you do not in* 
tend your argument to apply to all Inferences, but only to 
a few, and) your Proposition is in the form, ‘ that Inference 
which is beset with falsity cannot be the instrument of right 
cognition’,—then the Probans (‘falsity’) being a cjualifying 
factor in the Proposition, it would be necessary for you to 
put forward another Probans; and further, in this case your 
argument would be superfluous; for certainly that which is 
beset with falsity is never regarded (by any person) to be 
an instrument of right cognition. 
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Sutra (38 . 

[Reply to the PurvapaJcsa Sutra ]— Not so ; be¬ 
cause [what A It E THE BEAL ProBaNS IN THE THEBE 
Inferences cited] are entirely different from—( a) 

SUCH (RISE OF WATER) AS IS RESTRICTED TO ONE PLACE, 

( 6 ) SUCH (RUNNING ABOUT OF ANTS WITH THEIR EGGS) AS IS 
DUE TO FRIGHT, AND (c) SUCH (PeACOCk’s SCBEAm) AS IS A 
MERE RESEMBLANCE OF IT —(Su. 38). 

BhUsya on Su. (38). 

[P. 87, L. 4 to L. 12.] 

As a matter of fact, the ‘ falsity ’ that has been urged 
does not apply to Inference; it is clear that what is not an 
Inference has been mistaken for Inference (by the Purva- 
pahsin). “How so?” Well, in reality, what can be rightly 
regarded as the Probans of an Inference is not anything in 
its mere unqualified (vague, genetal> form. For instance [in 
the case of the three Inferences cited], (a) .when one infers 
that ‘ the Rain-god has rained in the regions above the river’, 
from the fact that the river is full, he does so, not by merely 
perceiving a rue in the river, but by perceiving that the 
water previously existing in the river has become qualified 
(augmented) by rain-water, that the velocity of the stream 
has increased, and that the stream is carrying along in its 
course flakes of foam, fruits, leaves and logs of wood ;*—{!>) 
when one infers ‘ coming rain ’, he does so from the fact that 
whole hosts of ants are running about t (calmly and peacefully) 
with their eggs,—and not onty a few ants;— (c> and lastly, 
the third Inference (that of the presence of the Peacock from 
hearing the Peacock’s scream) is wrong only when the scream 
is in reality not that of a Peacock, and the observer fails, to per¬ 
ceive the fact that ‘ this what I am hearing is not the scream¬ 
ing of the Peacock, bub some other sound ressembiing it;’ 
but wheD the observer hears a particular (qualified) kind of 
Sound (i. «., a Sound in the musical tone called ‘ sndja ’, in 
which the peacock’s scream is always pitched), he realises 

° All these additional ideas do not arise when the rise is due to some obstruc¬ 
tion placed in the course of the stream. 

fThe Bftdsyachandra explains BMIW as s)Io^Vb*W tf'UUIttW; ‘a large number 
of ants running about in friendly groups.’ 

And when the running about is due to fright caused by the demolition of the 
nests, there would be only a few of them running about, distractedly, and not hosts of 
them calmly and peacefully. 

57 ^nxlxrlxFTiljcja-L W’h.iuth.S. 
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that what he is hearing is that peculiar Sound which cau 
emanate only from the peacock, and then what leads to the 
right Inference of the peacock’s presence is that particular kind 
of Sound (pitched in the ‘ Sadja ’ tone, and not what merely 
ressembles it vaguely)*; such infallible Inference of the 
peacock’s presence from its scream is drawn by serpents 
(who can never mistake any mimicking Sound to be the 
‘peacock’s scream’). Thus then, it is clear that when 
a person tries to infer, from the perception of an un-qnalified 
thing, something that can be inferred from the perception 
of a particular qualified thing, the fault lies with the inferring 
person, not with the Inference. 


Vartika on Su. (38\ 

The particular instances of Inference that you have 
cited as being based upon false premisses,—there is, in reality, 
no * falsity ’ at all in them ; so that when you put forward 
the presence of ‘falsity’ as the Probans (in proof of In¬ 
ference not being an instrument of right cognition), it is 
a Probans that is ( asiddha’, ‘unknown’; it is this fallacy 
in the Probans of • the Purvapaksin that is meant to be 
brought out by the Sutra—‘ Not so Sfc. &c.’ 

(a) It has been urged that a rise in the river is brought 
about also by ‘obstruction’ (and not only by rain); but as 
a matter of fact, the fact of the upper regions having re¬ 
ceived rain is inferred, not from a mere rise in the river, 
but from a particular kind of rise (which is accompanied 

by enhanced swiftness of the current and 
Var. P.254. _ , 

the presence of floating flakes of foam, logs 

of wood &c.); and as there is no falsity in this premiss [for 

that particular kind of rise cannot be brought about by 

any other cause save rain], your Probans turns out to 

f So also in the first Inference, it would be wrong only if the man failed to notice 
that the rise in the river wa» due to its course having been obstructed ; and the 
second Inference would be wrong only if the man failed to perceive that only a few 
ants were running about through fright caused by the destruction of a particular 
ant-nest. 


^MjdjaixrnjjcjaJ. 
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be ‘unknown’ (not really pertaining to the Subject)*. (6) 
Similarly, the fact that the running about of ants with eggs is 
also due to the destruction of their nests can prove the 
falsity of only that premiss which would be basbd upon, the 
perception of a few running ants,—and not of that, based upon 
a peculiar kind of ‘ant-running.’ ‘‘ What would be the pe¬ 
culiarity (in the running about of ants ?” It is this—that the 
running about is found among such ants as are not frightened, 
which are running about in large numbers and are moving on 
to higher ground iD large groups;—such 1 running about of 
ants with their eggs’ is never found to be unconcomitant with 
* coming rain ’ [so that there can be no falsity in the premiss 
based upon the said peculiar kind of the ' running about of 
ants’], (c) Nor is there any falsity in the inference from 
sounds; because the inference of the presence of the Peacock 
is not from mere ‘ Sound’;—nor is it the ‘ Peacock ’ that is 
meant to be inferred; the inference is from a peculiarity in 
the Sound heard,—such peculiarity for instance as being pitch¬ 
ed in the ‘ sadja ’ tone ; and what is inferred is the fact of the 
Sound belonging to a Peacock. Thus then, there being no falsity 
in any of the premisses (cited), the Probans (of the Purva- 
paksin) turns out to be absolutely ‘ unknown’. 

Thus has Inference been examined. 


* The Bib. Ind. Edition reads WT and the Benares 

Edition—'Sttarftrsri^rjfas.— The correct reading is yt Pu ii fr q r rUfV a 
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Section (6). 

Examination of the nature of Time—specially the Present. 

[Sutra s 39—43.] 

Bhasya on Su. (39). 

P. 87, L. 12 toL. 17.] 

It has been asserted (in the Bhasya , P. 20, L. 4, under 
Su. PI’S) that Inference is applicable to all three points of 
time, because it, apprehends the three points of time. Against 
this also * the following objection has been raised (by the 
Bauddlia)— 

Sutra (39.) 

[Purvapuksa j —“ Thebe is no present time; for 

WHEN AN OBJECT FA BBS, THE ON BY POSSIBLE POINTS OF 

TIME ARE—THAT WHICH HAS BEEN FALLEN THROUGH, AND 

THAT WHICH HAS TO BE FALLEN THROUGH,”]’ (Su. 39.) 

“ When the fruit becomes detached from the stalk (it 
“ falls and/ comes gradually nearer and nearer to the ground ; 

*'• now while it is so nearing the ground, the space above the 
“ fruit (and below the tree) is space traversed ; and the time 
“ related to that traversed space is ‘ that wrick has been fallen 
“ through ’ (the Past); and the space below the fruit (and 
“ above the ground | is the space to be traversed ; and the time 
<l related to this latter space is ‘ that, which, has to be fallen 
“ through ’ (the Future );—and (apart from these two) there is 
‘‘ no third space, in relation to which there could be the 
“ notion of b»ing traversed, which would give rise to the 
“ conception of the Present Time. From this we conclude 
<l that there is no such thing a3 Present, Time.” 

Varti/ca on Su. (39.) 

[P. ‘^55, L. 5 to L. 13.J 

The existence of Time has been established ; and Time 
being established, the following Sutra denies the existence 
of the present Time.— “There is no Present Time &c., &e.— 

“ says the Sutra. When the fruit has become detached 

0 The Bha-tyachundra interprets tli6 cha to mean that the,opponent objects to 
the three points of time, just as he does to the three kinds of Reason (dealt with in 
the preceding Section). 

t Dr.JJatish Chandra Vidyabhusana finds in this Sutra a distinct reference to 
the WTStT«tn,gA|, The mere mention of a doctrine however does not justify us to 
regard it as referring to any particular work. 

LtU-A. 
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*• from its stalk, and begins to fall nearer and nearer to the 
“ ground, that space which is above it—that is, from the fruit 
“ up to the stalk—is the trave*sed space ; and that which is 
'* below it,—that is, from the fruit down to the ground—is 
“ spat e to be traversed ;—there is no third space left, with 
“ reference to which there could be the notion that ‘ it is 
“ being traversed ’; and yet apart from space there is nothing 
“ that could manifest (give rise to the conception of) Time. 
“Hence the conclusion is that there is no such thing as 
" Present Time.”* 

Sutra (40), 

[Answer to the Purvap iksa~\ —[If thebe is no 

‘ Present ’ Time] the other two 1 Past’ and ‘ Fotukk ’) 

AI.SO WOULD BE INCONCEIVABLE ; AS THESE ABE RELATIVE TO 

THAT. (Sit 401. 

Bhusya. 

[P. 87, L. 19 to P. 88, L. 0] 

As a matter of fact, Time is not manifested by (conceived 
of in relation to) Spare ; it is manifested by Actionf; So that 
we have the conception of the lime that has been fallen 
through (i. e. Past Time) when the action of falling, — which 
is expressed by the phrase ‘ it falls' —has ceased; and when 
that same action is going to happen, we have the conception 
of Time that Iras to be fallen through (t. e. Future Time) ; and 
„ DO lastly, when the action of the thing is perceived 
as going on at the time, wo have the conception 
of ‘ Present ’ Time. Under the circumstances, if a person 
were never to perceive the action as ‘ sroing on ’ at the 
time, what could he conceive of as ‘ having ceased or as 
‘ going to happen ’ ? For as a matter of fact, what is meant 
by ‘ time having been fallen through ’ is that the 
action of ‘ falling ’ is over, has ceased ; and what is meant 
by ‘ time to be fallen through ’ is that the action is going 

•All that we have basis for are the conceptions of Past and Future, —only two 
points of Time ; so that it is not right to say that Inference applies to three points 
of Time, such is the sense of the Piiriapalcain. — Tatparya. 

t It is true Time is conceived of only in relation to somo Kriyi, but Krlya stands 
for action in general ; not for mere motion, m the opponent has taken it.— Bhitya- 
chandra- 
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to happen ; so that at both these points of time (Past 
and Future) the object is devoid of the action ; whereas 
when we have the idea that the thing ‘ is falling down the 
Object is actually connected (imbued) with the acti-n ; so 
that what the Present Time apprehends (indicates) is the 
actual existing connection of the Object and the Action ; and 
thus it is only on the basis of th '13 (existing connection and the 
time indicated by it) that we could have the conception of 
the other two points of Tune (Past and Future); which la'ter, 
for this reason, wxrald not be conceivable if the ‘ Present ’ 
Time did not exist. [Thus then all the three points of Time 
being realities, there is nothing wrong in the idea that 
* Inference is applicable to the three poiuts of time 

Vartika on Su. (40). 

[P. 255, L. 13, to P. 25b, L. 7]. 

What has been urged by the Purvapaksin cannot be 
accepted ; as it involves an incongruity. When he says that 
“ there is no such thing as Present Time ”, it implies the 
rejection of the two points of Time (Past and Future) which 
he has admitted. This is what is meant to be shown in the 
following Sutra. 

The other two also are inconceivable &c. &c.—says the Sutra. 
As a matter of fact, the Past and Future are dependent 
upon (relative to) the Present Time ; so that he for whom 
there is no ‘ Present for him this denial of the * Pre¬ 
sent ’ would render the other two points of Time also incon¬ 
ceivable. Specially as Time is rendered conceivable, not by 
Space, but by Action ; that is to say, when one perceives the 
connection of the object with the Action,—this perception 
being represented by the idea ‘it is falling’—the point of 

* Tiie reality of the conception ‘ the thing is falling '—on which the idea of 
Present Time is based—cannot be denied ; as it is attested to by direct Perception— 
says the PariskuddJii. If the present action were not there, what would be there 
that is produced by the gravity of the thing when its support has been removed 
(and iwhen it falls) ? whose effect would it be that the tiling touches the 
ground? Neither the Past nor the Future.could be the effect or the cause ;as they 
are non-existent at the time— I’d tparga. 
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time that is characterised by this connection (of Action 
and Object) is called the ‘ Present ’; and when the said 
connection of the Object with the Action has ceased, there 
arises the idea of ‘ Past’ time; and lastly, when it is perceived 
that the causes that tend to bring about the Action are 
ready, and there is nothing to obstruct their operation,—the 
notion appears ' the action will happen ’,—and we have the 
conception of the ‘ Future ’ Time. So that if our Opponent 
does not admit the Action in the Present, whence could he 
have the conception of the Action as in the Past or as 
in the Future ? As neither the Time (in general) is past, nor 
is the Fruit (or the result of the Falling, in the shape of the 
contact of the Fruit with the ground); for Time is ever 
extant, and the Fruit (or Result) also is there at the time. 

Then again, the notions—‘it has fallen ’, ‘ it is falling ’ and 
‘ it will fall ’—are conceivable only as connected with (and 
qualifying) the Action (of falling) ; and as such they can 
appear only in the Action, and never in the Result; from 
which it is clear that what renders Time conceivable is 
Action, not space ; for the space traversed remains the same 
(unchanged) at all three periods of time ; that is to say, at the 
time that the Action has appeared in the Fruit (it has begun 
to fall), the condition of the space is precisely the same as 
what it was when the action had not appeared ; so that the 
space remaining the same (in all cases;, that cannot be the 
cause of the different periods of Time being rendered 
conceivable. 

Bhasya on Su. (41). 

[P. 8S, L. b to L. 19]. 

Then again— 

As A MATTER OF FACT, THE CONCEPTIONS OF ‘ PAST ’ 

and ‘ Future ’ cannot be merely relative to each 

OTHER. (Su. 41). 

If the conceptions of ‘Past’ and ‘ Future ’ could be merely 
relative to each other,—accomplished on the basis of each 

iA. 
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other),—then we might accept the rejection of the ‘ Present \ 
As a matter of fact however neither the conception of 
‘ Future 5 can be based upon the conception of the 1 Past 
nor that of the ‘ Past’ can be based upon that of the 
‘ Future By what reasoning and by what means 

would the conception of ‘Past’ be obtained ? — How too 
in relation to the notion of ‘ Past ’ would you obtain the 
notion of ‘Future’.?—Or by what means would you get 
at the conception of the ‘ Future ’ at all ? That is to 
say, all this cannot be explained, if you reject the ‘ Present ’ 
time. It might be urged that—“ there are several 

such pairs of relative conceptions as ‘ long and short’ 

‘ qround and underground ’, ‘ light and shade’, where one is 
merely relative to the other ; and in the same manner the 
conceptions of ‘past and future' could be accomplished 
entirely in relation to each other.” This however will 
not be accepted, in the absence of special reasons. That is 
to say, just as you have cited some examples (of relative 
terms', so could we also cite some counter-examples (to show 
that conceptions do not arise merely in relation to each 
other) ; for iustance, ‘ just as such pairs of conceptions as 
‘ colour and touch ’, * odour and taste ’ are such in which the 
conceptions are Dot inerehr relative to each other, in the 
same manner the conceptions of ‘ past, and future’ also could 
not be accomplished entirely in relation to each other. 
[And unless you have adduced some special reason in favour 
of the effectiveness of your'examples, we cannot accept them 
in the face of these counter-examples]. [We have answered 
your argument after assuming that the instances you have 
cited are really those of purely relative conceptions]. As a 
matter of fact however, there can be no conceptions which 
are accomplished merely in relation to each other; for if one 
were entirely dependent upon the other, then, the negation 
of one would imply the negation of the other, and thus there 
would be negation of both ; that is to say, if the existence 
of one were entirely dependent upon the other, then, upon 
what would the existence of the former be dependent? - 
And if the existence of the former depended upon the other, 
on what would the existence of this latter depend ?—And 
thus as in the absence of the one, the other could not be 
possible, the result would be that both would be impossible. 


57Wo^tmuiaZ 
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Vartika on Su. (41). 

[P. 25C>, L. 8 to L 20.] 

You might argue that—“ Even if we do not admit the 
Present time, we can explain the notions of Past and Future 
as relative to each other.” The following Sutra is meant to 
be a denial of this argument. — The conceptions of ‘Past ’ and 
'Future ’ cannot be merely relative to each other —.says the Sutra. 
That is to say, the notions of ‘ Past ’ and ‘ Future ’ cannot 
be explained as based upon each other. “ Why so?” If 
there is no Present , what is it that would be Past ? And 
in what manner could it be conceived of as * Past ’ ? What 
too would be the Future? And in what manner could it 
be conceived of as ‘ Future’ ?—All this cannot be explained : 
All this cannot be explained if you reject the ‘ Present ’ time —■ 
says the lihasya (P. 88, L. 11). 

Then again, by the peculiar manner in which the denial 
(of the Present) has been put forward ;in Su. 89), the ‘ Pre¬ 
sent ’ is admitted ; that is to say, the denial, has been put for¬ 
ward in the form—“ when an object falls, the only possible 
points of Time are that which has been fallen through and that 
which has to be fallen through ” (Su. 39) ;—and unless the 
Present time is admitted, the phrase * when an object falls' 
(the present participle ‘palatal}’) has no meaning; tinless 
you admit what is denoted by the present participial phrase, 
you cannot use such a phrase as ' when an object falls’; so 
that, the incongruity involved in your reasoning is this that 
you deny the ‘ Present ’ time and yet make use of the pre¬ 
sent participial term ' patatah ‘ when an object falls.’ 

As a matter of fact however, there can be no conceptions 
which are accomplished merely in relation to each other —says 
the Bhasya (P. 88, L. 15). And the reason for this is that 
the negation of one would, in that case, imply the negation 
of the other, and hence the negation of both ; that is to say, 
if one were dependent entirely upon the other, it* would 
come to this that while one is absent, the other is also absent', 
so that both would be absent, g 
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Bhasya on Sft. (42). 

[P. 88, L. 18, to P. 89, L. 10.] 

Further, Present, Time is indicated by the existence of 
things;—as we find in such conceptions as ! the Substance 
exists ‘ Quality is there’, ‘ Motion is thereand so on.* 

So that for one who does not admit this- 

There being no ‘ Present’, there coold be no cognition 

OF ANYTHING (BY ANY INSTRUMENT OF COGNITION), AS NO ‘ PSRCEP- 
TIOV ’ WOULD BE POSSIBLE.-}" (Su 42). 

Perception is brought about by the contact of the sense- 
organ with the object;$ and that which, is not present —-that is, 

(ex-hypothesi) which is non-existent —cannot be in contact 
Bha P 89 with a sense * ori g an 5 and there is nothing 

which our Opponent accepts as present or 
existing ; so that for him there can be no cause of perception 
(in the shape of sense-object contact), no object of Percep * 
tion (in the shape of existing things), and no perceptional 
cognition. And there being no Perception, there could be 
no Inference or Verbal Cognition, as both of these are based 
upon Perception. Thus all Instruments of Cognition becom¬ 
ing impossible, there could be no cognition of anything at all. 

Then again, as a matter of fact, the Present Time is 
actually recognised in two ways—sometimes it is indicated 
by the existence of things (i. e. by the mere action of Being), 

—as for instance, in the conception ‘the Substance exists ,’§—■ 
and sometimes it is'indicated by a series of actions,—e g. in 
such conceptions as ‘ he is cooking’, ' he is cutting’; this 
‘ series of actions ’ may consist, either in several actions 
bearing upon a single thing, or in a repetition of the same 
action (on the same thing); of the former kind is the action 
spoken of as * is cooking’, which consists of several actions 
bearing upon the same thing—the action of ‘cooking’ com¬ 
prising the actions of placing the pot upon the oven, pouring 

0 That is to say, the Present Time is indicated, not only by the notion of Falling, 
but also by the existence of things,—i. e. by the action of Being. This is meant to 
be an introduction to the foil >wing S tra. — Tat par ya. 

f The actions of Filling and the like are such as appear and disappear [so that 
they do not extend over all present things] ; but the action of Being is one that 
extends over all present things ; so that if you deny the Present , which is indicated 
by an action (of Being) that extends over all things, you make ‘Perception’ impos¬ 
sible, and thence every other form of cognition also becomes impossible.— T&iparya. 

t ‘ Which presupposes the present existence of the Object, the Organ and tha 
Contact ’— Bhdsyachandra. 

§ The printed text reads jjwj; jfwj : But all Mss. read g«r 
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water into the pot, putting rice. into it, fetching of fuel*, lighting 
the fire, stirring with the Indie, straining the gruel, and bringing 
down the pot from the ooen ;—in the action of ‘ cutting ’ on the 
other hand, we have a repetition of the same action ; for a 
man is said to be ‘ cutting ’ wood when he repeatedly raises 
the axe and lets it fall upon the wood. Now (in both 
these cases) that which is being cooked and that which is 
being cut is that which is being acted upon [ i. e. connected 
with an action at the ‘ present ’ time]. 

Vartika on Su (42.) 

P. 256, L. 20 to P. 257, L. 21. 

Present Time is indicated by the existence of things—as we 
find in such conceptions os ‘ the Substance exists’, ‘ the QuaIVy 
is there', ‘ Motion is there’, and so on ; so that for one roho does 
not admit this, ‘there being no Present etc’ etc. —says the 
Bhasva, (P. 88, L. 18). 

The Sutra—' there being no Present &c.’—is meant to 
point out an incongruity (in the Purvapaksa 
theory). “ But why, in the absence of Present 
Time, should Perception be impossiblet?’’ For this rea¬ 

son that Perception must always have for its substratum or 
basis something existing at the present time,—because it is a 
product, like milk; —as a matter of fact, whatever is a pro¬ 
duct is always found to have for its substratum something 
existing at the present time, as we find in the case of Milk;— 
and Perception also is a product;—Perception therefore must 
have for it substratum something existing at the present 
timej. So that if the Present Time is not admitted, Percep¬ 
tion would be devoid.of its substratum; and as there can be 
no product without a substratum, Perception, under the 
circumstaudes, would become impossible. And when Percep- 

* The fuel—fetching and fire—lighting should come first; as they do in the 
VartiJra. 

f The questioner has in view the Perception of clairvoyants, which apprehends 
Past and Future things also. 

% The basis of Perception, is the sense-ohjectyontact, and also the Self; and all 
this must he prettnl at the time that the cognition appears. 

7/c d-crLcrcLI clclL WfiicthS. 
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tkm is impossible, there would be a disappearance of all 
Instruments of Cognition ; and all Instruments of Cognition 
having disappeared, there would be an end to all cognition;— 
and yet as a matter of fact there are cognitions of all things; 
hence, inasmuch as there is cognition of things, we conclude 
that the * Present ' does exist, in the shape of the cause of 
Perception (sense-object contact), the Object of Perception 
and the Perceptional Cognition , Thus it is that the Present 
Time becomes established. 

The Present Time, thus established, is of two kinds—(a) 
that indicated by a mere action and (6) that indicated by a 
series of actions; (a) the former, that indicated by a mere 
action, is expressed by the phrase ‘ the substance exists ’; (A) 
and the latter, that manifested by a series of actions, is 
expressed in such phrases as ‘is cooking’, ‘is cutting’. 
A* series of actions’ also is of two kinds—that in which the 
actions are of the same kind, and that in which the actions 
are of diverse kinds ; of the former kind is the action of 
cutting , which consists of a series of the same action of raising 
and letting fall the axe; and of the latter kind is the action of 
cooking, which consists of a series of diverse actions; these di¬ 
verse actions being—the fetching of fuel, the lighting of fire, 
the placing of the pot on the oven, pouring water into it, 
putting in rice, stirring it with the ladle, straining the gruel 
and bringing it down from the oven ; the entire series of 
these diverse actions is spoken of by the single word ‘ cook¬ 
ing.’ And what is denoted by the term * cooking ’ is the 
continuity (non-cessation) of the * series of actions and not 
either its non-commencement, nor its cessation l for when it is 
meant to express the non-commencement* of the series, we 
have the form in the Future teose, ‘ paksyaii ’, ‘ will cook 

° The right reading is dearly as found in the Bibl. Ind. edition ; 

as this is what is in keeping with the sense, and also with the preceding sentence. 
But the Titparya reads j and it does so knowingly ; as it adds that by 

the word ‘ ’ in this compound is meant ‘ wish to do so that (here is DO in¬ 

compatibility with the preceding sentence. With this interpretation the seuse 
remains the same in both readings. 

^HjdxrlxraJjCjaL 
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when it is intended to speak of the cessation of the Series, 
we have the form in the Past tense, ‘ aplkslt ha3 cooked.’ 

Now that which is ‘ being cooked ' ‘ being cut ’ is that which 
is being done (Bhasya, P. 89, L. 9). 

Bhasya on Su. (43). 

[P. 89, L. 10 to P. 9 0, L. 2]. 

Inasmuch as it is only in connection with what is being 
done (being operated upon by an action) that,— 

We have the conceptions op ‘ has been done ’ and 

‘to BE done’—IT FOLLOWS THAT THE IDEA (OF THE 

PRFSENT) IS ESTABLISHED IN BOTH WAYS. (Su 43). 

When the ' series of actions ’ (comprising Cooking) is not 
yet commenced, and is only intended to be done, it is spoken 
of as * will cook’; which denotes the * Future ’ Time ;—when 
the * series of actions ’ has ceased and its purpose accom¬ 
plished, it is spoken of as ‘ has cooked ’; which denotes the 
‘ Past ’ Time ;—and lastly, when the ‘ series of actions ’ 
has commenced (and has not ceased), it is spoken of as ‘ is 
cooking’; which denotes the 1 Present ’ Time. Now of these 
that which has ceased is what is spoken of as ‘ has been 
done’; that which is intended (and not yet commenced) is 
what is spoken of as ‘ to be done* ; arid that which is going 
on (has been commenced and ha3 not ended) is spoken of as 
* being done.’ Now we find here that the collectiou of the 
three points of time in reference to a * series of actions ’ 

(of Cooking) is possible only wben it is conceived of as ‘ pre¬ 
sent *, being spoken of either as 4 is cooking ’or as 6 is being 
cooked’; wherein what is expressed is the continuity of the 
Beries of actions, and not either non-commencement or cessa¬ 
tion. This 8 Present ’ is conceived of in both ways— i. e. 

(1) as not mixed up with the notions of Past and Future, 
and (2) as mixed up with them * ; that conception of 
Present which is unmixed we find in such expressions 
as ‘ the substance exists’, where the Present is indicated by 
the mere existence (continuity, of the Substance) ; while 
p go such expressions as ‘ is cooking ’, ‘ is cutting ’ 

and the like indicate the Present as involving 
all three points of Time, and as expressing the continuity 
of a series of actions.^ There are other ways also of this 

°Tho Bh&t.yachandra, explains 1 apavriktah ' and 1 vyapavriktah ’ aa ‘r ahitah’ 
uml 1 snhitah’ 

t When wesay ‘ he is cooking’, some of the actions composing the composite act 
of cooking have been done, while some are being done ami some are yet to be done. 

57 ^nxlxrlxmlxixLL < U*ujjth iA. 
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involved use of the Present Tense, met with in ordinary usage; 

—when, for instance, it is used with a view to denote proxim¬ 
ity (to Past or Future), and such other ideas.* 

From all this the conclusion is that there is such a thing 
as the 1 Present’ Time. 

Vaitika on Sti. (43). 

[P. 257. L. 21 to P. 258, L. 10.J 
Inasmuch us it is only in connection with what is ‘ being 
done ’ that we have the conceptions of * has been done ' , and * to 
be done ’, it follows that the idea of the Present is established in 
both ways — {Sutra). The Sutra contains only the word * pra- 
hanam ’ Idea and the question arises—whose idea is meant ? 

The answer is—what is meant is the idea, of the Present. 

How is this idea of the Present established ‘ in both ways ’? 

(1) There is the idea of the ‘ Present’ as involving the ideas 
of the * Past and Future and (2) there is the idea of it as 
not involving these. “Where do you have the idea of 
the ‘ Present ’ as not involving the ‘ past ’ and ‘ future. 5 ” ? 

In the expressions ' the substance exists \ we have the in¬ 
dication of the Present in its unmixed, pure, form. In such 
expressions as ‘ is cooking ’ and the like? on the other hand, 
we have the idea of the • Present ’ in its mixed form, 

“ How so ? ” [Among the actions constituting the act of 
* cooking ’] there are some that are past, there are others yet 
to come, and there are others that are going on at the time. 

In ordinary usage, the‘Present’ is used in several other 
senses also,—such as that of proximity for instance. E. g. 
sometimes the Present is used in regard to what is past; 
as when a person has already come , he says ‘here I come ’ 

(in the preseut tense); while sometimes the Present is used 
in regard to what is yet to come; as when even though 
standing, a man says * I go ’ (in the present tease).t Similar 
instances may be found of other uses also. 

Thus ends the Examination of the ‘ Present’ Time. 

* Fur examples, a ee Vdrtilca, below. 

fin these the Present denotes the immediate Past and immediate Future respectively. 

tea/ tFfLiuth-A. 
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Section (7). 

Examination of Analogical Cognition. 

[Sutras 44—48.] 

Sutra (44). 

[ Purvapaksa ]—“ Thebe can be no Analog? on the 

BASIS OF EITHER PERFECT OR SEMI-PEBFECT OR PARTIAL 

BESSBMBLANOE.—■”* (Sfl. 44). 

Bhast/a on Su. (44). 

[P. 90, L. 4 to L. 7.1 

“ (A) There can be no Analogy on the basis of perfect 
* e or absolute ressemblance j for certainly there can be no such 
“ conception as 8 as the bull so the bull’ [and this would 
•’be the sense of the sentence 8 as the bull so the gavaya 
88 if perfect ressemblance between the two were meant]. (B) 

“ Nor can Analogy be based upon semi-perfect ressemblance f; 

88 for there is no such conception as 8 as the bull so the 
“ buffalo ’ [and this is what the sentence 8 as the bull so 
88 the gavaya * might mean, if the sense conveyed were that 
8 *of semi-perfect ressemblance', as the buffalo has many 
88 points of ressemblance to the bull], (0) Nor lastly 
“ can Analogy be based upon slight ressemblance; for all 
88 things cannot be conceived of as ressembling one another 
“ [and such would be the said Analogy, if it were based 
M upon slight ressemblance, for all things are similar in some 
88 way or the other].” 

Vartika on Sit. (44). 

[P. 258, L. 11 to L. 19.] 

We now proceed to examine Analogy ; as now comes 
its turn (after Inference has been examined). As to 
what is 8 Analogythis has been already explained under 

° When one perceives the ressemblance in the animal before him, of the bull, 
and remembers at the same time the advice tiiat 'as is the bnli so is the 
gavaya’,—this perception of ressemblance along with the remembrance becomes 
the means that accomplishes the cognition of the connection of the name 1 gavaya ’ 
with the animal perceived. So that this recognition of the connection of the name 
is ‘ Analogical Cognition’; and the means by which this is brought about has been 
called ‘Analogy.’ This, the Purvapaksin says, is not possible; for the advice 
upon which the cognition is based—‘as the bull so the gavaya ’—does this denote 
perfect ressemblance, or semi-perfect (almost perfect) ressemblance, or only sliiykt, 
partial, ressemblance ? Neither of these is possible. 

f The printed test reads SUSS but the Sutra ami the Puri Mss. read simply wnr 
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Su. 1-1-6, as that which is that means of the effect (analogical 
cognition) which is based upon recognised ressemblance. The 
following Sutra formulates an objection to this— 

“ There can be no Analogy kc. (A) No Analogy can be 
“ based upon perfect ressemblance ; there can be no such 
“Analogy as ‘as the bull so the bull’. (B) Nor can 
“ Analogy be based upon semi-perfect ressemblance ; for 
“ there is no such conception as ‘ as the bull so the buffalo 
“(C) Nor lastly can Analogy be based upon partial or slight 
“ ressemblance; for there is no such conception as 5 as the 
“ mount Meru, so the grain of oil-seed’. And there is no 
“ other kind of ressemblance except these. So the con- 
“ elusion is that there can be no Analogy (and no Analogical 
“ Cognition .” 

Sutra 45. 

[Siddhantaf] 

INASMUCH AS ANALOGY IS BASED UPON SUCH RES- 
SEMBLANCE AS IS ACTUALLY RECOGNISED, THERE IS NO ROOM 
FOR THE OBJECTION THAT HAS BEEN URGED.® —Su. (45). 

Bhasya on Su. (45), 

[P. 90, L. 8 to L. 11.] 

As a matter of fact, the Analogy (mentioned in the 
advisory sentence) does not proceed on the basis of either 
perfect or semi-perfect or slight ressemblance; it proceeds 
with reference to ( i. e. as indicative, and on the basis, of), such 
ressemblance as is actually recognised (from the advisory 
sentence;, and which arises in reference to (i. e. as indicative 

° The exact sense conveyed by a sentence depends upon the context and such 
other circumstances ; so that what particular sort of ressemblance is expressed by a 
certain sentence will be contingent upon these. E. g., when the advisory sentence, 

‘as the bull so the uavaya’, is addressed to a person who knows such animals as 
the buffalo and the like, if is semi-perfect ressemblance that is meant; so that when 
the man sees the gavaya, and finds that it has several points of ressemblance to 
the bull, he recognises it as the ‘Gavaya’;even though there is similar ressemblance 
between the bull and the buffalo also, the man will not recognise the animal as a ‘ buffalo', 
for, as already pointed out, he perfectly knows what a buffalo is; then under the 
special circumstances of the case, t he sentence ‘ as the bull so the gavaya’, could never 
be understood to mean ‘as the bull so the buffalo.’— Tilparya. 

The Sltra speaks of ‘ such ressemblance as is recognised’; and the Parishuddhi 
adds that what is meant is that ressemblance of which the idea is derived from 
the particular advisory sentence— e. g. ‘ as the bull so the gavaya’. 

^MjdjaixrnMCjaJ. IEThmmAAlA. 
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of, pointing to) the relation of cause and effect* [between 
the Analogy and the recognition of the connection of the 
particular name with the particular thing].t And in a case 
•where these conditions are found to be present, Analogy 
cannot be denied. For this reason the objection that has been 
urged (in Su. 44) is not relevant. 

Vartika on Su. (45.) 

[P. 258, L. 19 to P. 259, L. 15.J 
[The answer to the above objection is as follows ;J— 
Inasmuch as what the Opponent rejects is only such Analogy 
as is based upon perfect and the other two kinds of Ressetn- 
blance, it cannot be taken as a denial of all Analogy. 
That is to say, what the foregoing Sutra (44) rejects is only 
such Analogy as is based upon ‘ perfect ressemblance’, or on 
‘ semi-perfect ressemblance’, or on ‘ slight ressemblance’; 

P 259 80 ^° e8 U °k re i eofc a ^ Analogy. Under 

the circumstances (as you reject only 8 me kinds 
of Analogy, and not alU.it behoves you to supply some other 
explanation of that Analogy and its exact form (which you 
do not reject). If your opinion is that there is no other form 
of Analogy (than those based upon the three kinds of res¬ 
semblance mentioned in the Sutra), then, how can you make 
any such assertion as—“there can be no Analogy on the basis 
of either perfect or semi-perfect or slight ressemblance ? ” 
(Su. 44). In fact, for one who does not admit any kind of 
Analogy at all, the right form of denial would be—“ Analogy 
is not an instrument of right cognition,—it does not bring 
about the cognition of anything.” 

° ‘ That is, the relation subsisting between what is known and what makes it known’— 
Shdsyachandra. 

f That is to say, there can be no restriction as to any particular sort of ressem¬ 
blance upon which Analogy can be based. What happens is that when one has 
become cognisant of some sort of ressemblance, by means of the advisory sentence 
be ootnes to recognise the relation of cause and effect, between the ressemblance and 
the cognition of the connection of the particular thing and the particular name. 
And what precise sort of ressemblance is recognised will depend upon circumstances; so 
that there can be no such restriction as that Analogy is based upon perfect ressemblance 
only, or on semi-perfect ressemblance only, or on slight ressemblance only.—(Tdtparya 
and Par'ithuddhi). 
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Further, the objection is Dot applicable to the Siddhanta 
theory ; as what is held to be the basis of Analogy is such 
ressemblance and non-ressemblance are duly recognised; 
that is to say, the objection urged by you is—“there can be 
no Analogy on the basis of perfect ressemblance &c.”;—and 
this is not relevant; as what is objected to is not the opinion 
held by us; for who has ever said that ‘Analogy is based 
upon perfect ressemblance &c.’P What we hold is that Analogy 
is based upon such ressemblance as is actually recognised, and 
in indicative of the relation of cause and effect. (Bbasya, 

P. 90, L. 10). Thus the objection urged is not relevant. 

Lastly, [the objection, even as it stands, is not tenable; 
for] as a matter of fact, (A) Analogy is found to be possible 
also when there is ‘ perfect ressemblance’, even to the extent 
of absolute identity; when for instance, an action i3 compared 
to itself;—as we find in such descriptions as ‘ the battle 
between Kama and Havana is like the battle between these 
two heroes alone’; —(B) Analogy is based on ‘ semi-perfect 
resemblance ’ also ; for instance, when there arises a question 
as to the strength of a bull, there is such an analogical 
declaration as ‘ the bull is like a buffalo ’,—where the 
analogy is based upon the semi-perfect ressemblance (of the 
two animals);—(C) Analogy is based also upon ‘slight 
ressemblance ’ ; when for instance, a question arises as to the 
mere existence of a thing,—when, that is, there arises the 
question, ‘ what sort of existence has the Meru mountain - 
we have the answer in the form ‘ the existence of the Meru 
is like that of the grain of oil-seed ’. For this reason 
also, the objection urged cannot be maintained. 

Blidsya on £>fl. (4fi). 

[P. 90, L. 11 toL 15.] 

[The Purvapaksin says]—“ In that case, Analogical Cog- 
“ nition may be regarded as purely inferential ; 

“ Because it consists in the cognition of what 

“ IS NOT I’EKCKIVED BY MEANS OF WHAT IS PEKCEIVED. ” 

SF 'MjdxrtxraljcjaJL W+Liuth-A. 
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(Su. 46). 

“ That is to say, just as the cognition of Fire, which is 
“ not perceived, by means of Smoke, which is perceived, is 
“ Inferential, —so the coguition of the unperceived gavaya 
“ by means of the perceived bull should be inferential ;— so 
** that Analogical Cognition does not in any way differ from 
“ the Inferential ” * 

Vartika on SS. (46). 

[The Opponent retorts] — “ In that case Analogical. 
“ Cognition is 'purely inferential ;—because it consists in the 
“ cognition &e. &c. From the perceived accompaniment of 

“ Smoke, in the shape of its rising into the 
Var. P.260. „ , , , . f , , 

“ sky, we have the inferential cognition of the 
*■' unperceived accompaniment of Smoke, in the shape of 
“ Fire in the same manner, when from the perceived Bull 
M there arises the cognition of the unperceioed Gavaya,—this 
“ cognition, which is regarded as analogical, should be re- 
“ garded as inferential, as consisting in the cognition of an 
“ unperceived thing.” 

BhSsya on Sii. (47). 

[P. 9u, L. 15 to 91, L. 5]. 

The Siddhantin answers— Analogical Cognition does differ 
from the Inferential. “ By what reasoning do you 
arrive at this conclusion [The answer is given in the 
£>utra]— 

Sutra (47). 

IN REGARD TOTHS ‘UnPEBCE!VEd’ G.AVAYA WS DO NOT 

FIND ANY USE FOR THE PARTICULAR INSTRUMENT OF COGNI¬ 
TION called Analogy’. - (Su. 47). 


° The sentence ‘ as the bull so the gavaya ‘ describes the uupereeived gavaya, 
through the perceived hull ; and one who has heard this sentence, when he comes to 
perceive the gavaya, he does not apprehend anything more than what he has learnt 
from the said sentence ; even the connection of the name ‘ gavaya ’ with the particular 
animal is known only from that sentence. So that in analogical cognition, the cogni¬ 
tion of the perceived bull gives rise to the cognition of the animal bearing the name of 
‘gavaya’, which is not perceived. [Even though the gavaya is actually perceived 
when the analogical cognition appears, yet the animal as bearing the particular 
name can never be said to be perceived ; for the application of the name depends 
entirely upon the advisory sentence ; so that when the qualifying name, is not-per- 
ceived, even though the animal itself is perceived , yet as along with the qualification, the 
animal is ‘ not perceived ’]. Thus, being the cognition of the unperceived by means 
of the perceived, analogical cognition is purely inferential. Such is the sense of the 
Purvapaksa. — Tdtparya. 
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[What actually happens in Analogical Cognition is as 
follows]—A person, who has seen the Bull and has been 
apprised of the resserablance (between the Bull and the 
Gavaya), comes to perceive an animal (of unknown name) res- 
sembling the Bull,* and then arrives at the cognition, * this is 
gavaya ’, in which he recognises the restricted application of 
the name * gavaya ’;—now thisf certainly is not Inference J 
[There is a further difference between Analogical and 

Bha P 91 Inferential Cognitions]—Analogy is (propound¬ 
ed) for the sake of another person; that is 
to say, it is propounded by a person who knows both mem¬ 
bers (of ressemblance), for the benefit of another person to 
whom one member, the upamSyu (the object that is described 
as ressembling a known thing), is not known.§ 

Says the Opponent, —“ If what you mean is that Analogy 
is for the benefit of another person, then what you say is not 
right; for as a matter of fact, the cognition arising there¬ 
from belongs to the man himself; certainly, my good Sir, 
when the man propounds the analogy in the words, ‘as the 
bull so the gavaya,’ the cognition produced by it arises ill 
the man himself (just as much as in another person) [so that 
being for one’s own benefit as well as for that of another 
person, Analogy is exactly like InferenceJ.” 

We do not deny that the resulting cognition arises in the 
man also ; what we mean is that the propounder’s own cognition 

°The sense requires the reading OTiq<w, as it is found in the Puri Mss. and the 
Bhusyachaudm. 

f All Mss. save one read K 

J The species ‘gavaya’ is that to which the name ‘gavaya’ belongs; this is not 
cognised by means of the sentence ‘as the bull so the gavaya ’; all that this sentence 
expresses is the ressemblance to the Bull of a certain unknown animal ; nor does the 
word ‘gavaya’ as occurring in the sentence denote the said ressemblance: so that at the 
time that the sentence is heard, the man does not become cognisant of the connection 
between the name ‘ gavaya’ and the unknown animal ; and what actually happens in 
analogical cognition is that, when the particular animal comes to be actually seen, the 
species to which that animal belongs becomes perceived ; and hence results the cogni¬ 
tion that‘this animal belongs to the species named ‘ gavaya ’; and this is the operation 
of ‘ analogy’, which is thus found to operate upon the perceived, and not unperceived, 
gavaya]. — Tdlparya. 

§ WWvhl is the better reading as found in the Puri Mss. For also 

the Puri Mss. read but from what follows in L. 4 below 

appears to be the better reading. 
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is not analogical ; for * Analogy is that which accomplishes 
what has to be accomplished on the basis of well-known 
ressemblance ’ (says the Sutra, 1-1-6) ; and certainly for the 
man to whom both members of the analogy are well-known, 
and as such fully accomplished, there can be no relation 
(between Analogy and the Cognition) of what is to be accom¬ 
plished and the means accomplishing it. 

Vartika on Su. 47. 

(P. 260, L. 3 to L. 13.J 

Our answer to the above is that it is not right; for appar¬ 
ently you do not understand what Analogy is. Then again, 
in regard to the unperceived Gavaya, ive, do not find any use for 
Analogy. “ "What use for Analogy do you find in regard 
to the perceived Gavaya ? ” The use of Analogy consists 
in the bringing about of the cognition of the connection of a 
particular name with a particular object. 

[Just as Analogy is not Inference] so is it not either Per¬ 
ception or Word. For it is neither by means of Word nor by 
that of Perception that the man recognises the fact of a certain 
animal being * Gavaya.’ As the mere cognition of ressem- 
blnnce only (which is perceptional), without the Words ‘the 
Gavaya is like the bull,’ does not constitute ‘Analogy’ [hence 
Analogy is not mere Perception].—Uor, on the other hand, 
do the mere Words, without the cognition of ressemblance, 
constitute ‘Analogy’ [Hence Analogy cannot be the same as 
Word]. [Another difference between Analogy and Inference 
lies in the fact that] Analogy is for the benefit of another 
person;* and certainly this is not the case with Inference 

t The proper reading appears to be to place the words WcreeaHI 'JVWt 

WfiVr lower down in I. 10, after For wf? .(LI. 8-10) 

is clearly an amplification of the statement WfWtWpf 

; with which &c., has no connection. But both editions 

read as here ; and, what is more important, the T&lparya also adopts the same 
reading ; and conscious of the interruption caused by the words &c., it 

has tried to establish some sort of connection between ’TOW 'wfk and 

«T T% *f«tT &c., by introducing the latter passage as follows—“Analogy consists of 
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[which is both for one’s own benefit and for that of others]. 
Thus then, the conclusion is that just as Inference consists 
in the recognition of the Probans as aided by (the remem¬ 
brance of) concomitance between the Probans and the Pro- 
bandum,—and that recognition of the Probans is perceptional 
[and this brings about the inferential cognition, and is called 
‘ Inference ’ only when aided by the said remembrance],— 
in the same manner, what constitutes ‘ Analogy ’ ifthe means 
of Analogical Cognition) is the perceptional cognition of 
ressemblance as aided by the remembrance of the connec¬ 
tion between the two things as (originally) learnt from Words. 
[Which shows that Analogy is not the same as either ] n- 
ference, or Perception, or Word.] 

Bhasya on Su. (48). 

(P. 91, L. 5 to L. 8). 

Further—• 

Inasmuch A3 Analogy is always stated in the 

FORM ‘ AS—SO,’ IT CANNOT BE REGARDED AS NON-DIFFERENT 

(from Inference)— (Su. 48). 

As a matter of faet, Analogy is always stated in the form 
‘as—so’, by means of which the common property (consti¬ 
tuting ressemblance) is mentioned ; so that it cannot be the 
same as Inference. This also is what constitutes a difference 
between Analogy and Inference. 


the cognition of ressemblance, which is perceptional, and certainly this is not for 
the benefit of another person ; in answer to this we have the words mtf &c .; 
and in answer to contention that if (he said Perception does not constitute 
Analogy, Word might constitute it, we have the words It will 

be noticed that even Vachaspati Mishra fails to establish a connection between 
this latter passage—W WPPT— &c. and the fact of Analogy being for another’s benefit; 
and the reason for this lies in the fact that if Analogy consists in Word, it is 
clearly for the benefit of others. For these reasons, in spite of all authorities to 
the contrary, we have altered the order of the sentences, and translated them ac¬ 
cordingly. 
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Vartika on Su. (48). 

[P. 260 L. 14 to L. 17]. 

By reason also of difference in the form of the cognitions 
(Analogy and Inference must be regarded as different); for 
instance. Inference does not appear in the form ‘ as the 
smoke so the fire ’; while Analogy does appear in the form 
‘ as the bull so the Qavaya’; and wherever there is difference 
in the form of the cognitions, the Instruments of Cognition 
must be different; just as Inference is different from Percep* 
tion. 

This same reasoning also serves to set aside the conten¬ 
tion that “ Analogy cannot be regarded as a distinct Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition because it does not apprehend any¬ 
thing not already apprehended (by means of other Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition).” 

Thus ends the Examination of Analogy. 
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Section (8). 

Examination of Word (in general). 

Butras (49—56.) 

Sutra (49.) 

f Purvapaksa] —“ ‘ Word ’ is ‘ Inference ’,— (I) 

BECAUSE ITS OBJECTIVE IS SUCH AS IS AMENABLE TO IN¬ 
FERENCE ONLY,—BEING (AS IT IS) NOT APPREHENDED (BY 

Perception).” —(Su. 49). 

JBhasyct on Su. (49). 

(P. 91, L. 10 to L. 13.] 

(I) “ Word is only Inference, and not a separate iDstrn- 
“ naent of Cognition, ‘Why so ?’ Because the objective of 
“ (object cognised by means of) Word is such as is amenable 
“ to Inference. ‘ How do you know that it can be infer- 
“ red?’ Because it is not apprehended by means of Per- 
“ ception. In the case of Inference what happens i8 that 
“ the Subject, which is not already apprehended by means 
of Perception, comes to be cognised afterwards by means 
“ of the already known* Probans,-—such is the process of 
“ Inference;—and in the case of Word, also an object which 
“ is not already known (by means of Perception) comes to be 
“ cognised afterwards, by means of the already known 
“ Word,—-such is the process of verbal cognition. Thus we 
“ find that £ Word ’ is only ‘ Inference ' (and Verbal Cogni- 
“ tion is purely Inferential).! 

Vartika on Su. (49.) 

[P. 260, L. 18 to P. 262, L. 3.] 

We now proceed to examine Word, whose turn comes 
after Analogy. What is this * Word ’ ? Word is the 
assertion of a reliable person (Su. 1-1-7). Against this (as 
an Instrument of Cognition ) the following objection is 
raised:— 

Perceived ’■—says Bhasyacliandra. 

f The Probaus put forward in the Sutra, is the fact of the object not being per¬ 
ceptible —Says the Vartika. That cognition is called Inferential which apprehends 
an object not cognisable by Perception, and appears in the wake of Perception (of 
the Probans in Inference; of the Word in Verbal Cognition); and as Verbal 
Cognition fulfills these conditions, it is purely inferential— Tatparya. 
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[PurvapaksaJ—* “ Word is not an Instrument of Cogni- 
“ tion ;—(A) because even when present it dues not bring about 
“ cognition : even though the Word is present, if it is not 
“ heard, it does not give rise to any cognition ; and it is 
“ only what gives rise to a cognition that can be regarded 
“ as an Instrument of Cognition. - !—(B) Because there is 
“ nothing that could be the object (of Word) ; that is, 
“ there is nothing that would be cognised by means of Word, 
“ apart from what is already cognised by means of Percep- 
“ tion and Inference : and certainly that which has no object 
“ cannot be an Instrument of Cognition.!—(0) Because Word 
“ is not of the nature of Cognition, it cannot be 
“ regarded as an Instrument of Cognition; what- 
“ ever is an Instrument of Cognition is of the nature of 
“ Cognition, as we find in the case of Perception ; so that 
“ when Word is not found to be of the nature of Cognition, 
“ being in this respect like the Jar and such objects, it can- 
” not be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition, just as Jar 


Var. Page 261. 


® The Sutra starts off with the question as to whether or not ‘ Word ’ is included 
under Inference. But before that it becomes necessary to enquire whether ‘Word’ 
is an ‘ instrument of Cognition ’ at all. The Vdrtika therefore takes up this pre¬ 
liminary question.— Tutparya. 

t That alone can be regarded as an instrument of Cognition which is such that 
whenever it is present Cognition must appear, and never does it cease to appear ; 
because it is only an efficient means that can be called ‘ Instrument.’ In the case of 
Word however we find that even though it is present, if it is not pronounced and 
heard, it does not give rise to any Cognition ; and this fact proves that it is not an 
efficient means ; aud hence not an ‘ Instrument.’— Tntparya. 

{ It is only that which has an object, of the Cognition whersof it is the effi¬ 
cient means, that can be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition ; so that when it 
is found that there can be no such object for Word, it follows that Word is not 
an Instrument of Cognition. As a matter of fact, all objects are grouped under two 
heads, Directly Perceptible and Not directly Perceptible. All that belongs to the 
former group forms the object of ‘perception’; and all that belongs to the 
latter group can be cognised only by means of something (perceptible) which is its 
invariable concomitant ; so that all that is not directly perceptible forms the object 
of Inference ; and, there being do other group of objects, there is nothing that 
could form the object of ‘Word’; hence this ‘ absence of the object ’forms the 
second reason for not regarding Word as an Instrument of cognition.— Tatparya. 
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“ &c., are not so regarded.—(D) Because Word is per- 
“ ceptible by an external Sense-organ, like Jar &c., it cannot 
“ be an Instrument of Cognition.—(E) Because Word does 
“ not subsist in the Soul, and as such is like Jar &c., it can- 
“ not be an Instrument of Cognition.—(F) Lastly, because 
Word is a quality of Akasha, like Number and other qualities 
(of Akasha), it cannot be an Instrument of Cognition.”* 
[Siddhant ■]—[The answer to the above arguments is as 
follows]—(A) It has been argued that “ because when pre¬ 
sent, Word does not bring about cognition (it cannot be 
an Instrument of Cognition) —but this is not right; as the 
reason put forward is not true ; as a matter of fact it never 
happens that when actually heard, Word fails to be an effi¬ 
cient means of cognitiou ; and if, when not itself heard, it 
does fail to be an efficient means of cognition, then, in that 
case, it certainly cannot be an Instrument of Cognition; for 
that alone is an Instrument of Cognition, by means of which 
a thing is cognised ;—and when is a thing cognised by 
means of it?—only when the means itself is cognised.f—-(B) 
The second argument is—“ because the Word has no objec¬ 
tive —as to this, we ask—who says that there is no object 
apart from what is cognised by means of Perception and 

* The ParishuddUi says—The sense of the Pdroapaksa is as follows:—“ If 
Word is different in its procedure from Perception and Inference, it is not an In¬ 
strument of Cognition ; if it is an Instrument of Cognition, its procedure is not 
different ; so that it would be included under the said two • instruments of Cogni¬ 
tion. And as to under which one of the two it is included, it is shown by the Sutras 
49, et seg. th at it is under 1 Inference ’that ‘ Ward ’ is included. 

f What we hold to he the Instrument of Verbal Cognition is not Word in general, 
pure and simple, but only such Word as is heard and whose relation to its denotation 
is known. And certainly, when there is such a Word, verbal cognition never fails to 
appear; that word, by which verbal cognition is not produced, is not regarded by any 
one to be an Instrument of Cognitiou.— Tatparya. 

As a matter of fact, Inference also actually brings about inferential cognition .only 
when it is itself duly apprehended in the form of the Probans; the Probans, even though 
present, fails to bring about inferential cognition, if it is itself not known. So that the 
case of Word in this respect is analogous to thatof Inference ; and if Word is not 
an Instrument of Cognition, Inference also is not sq- 
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Inference ? Certainly there are several things that are not 
cognisable by means of these two; so that this reason also 
is not true. In what, manner ‘Word’ differs from Perception 
and the rest we have already explained (in Adh. I).—The 
third, fourth and fifth arguments are—(C) “ because Word 
is not. of the nature of Cognition," (D) “because Word is 
; perceptible by an external sense-organ- ”, and (E) “ because 
Word does not subsist in the Soul ”;—all these reasons are 
untenable, because they are * inconclusive ‘ (not necessarily 
leading to the desired conclusion), as is proved by the 
instance of the Lamp ; the Lamp is all this (i. e. it is not of 
the nature of Cognition, it is perceptible by an external or¬ 
gan, it does not subsist in the Soul), and yet, as an auxiliary 
to Perception, it does become an Instrument of Cognition 
(of things illumined by its light),—as we have already 
explained before ; so that, it being found that all the reasons 
you have urged are ' inconclusive ’ (not concomitant with, 
and hence not necessarily proving, what you seek to prove), 
they cannot be accepted as valid. (F) The sixth argu¬ 
ment is— “because Word is a quality of A kasha" ;—this 
also is 5 inconclusivefor we find that the Dimension of 
Akasha (which is its quality) is the cause of the cognition 
of * vastness ’ (of the Akasha), and as such, is an ‘ Instru¬ 
ment of cognition’; so that being a quality of AkSsha is 
not a valid reason (for Word being not an Instrument of 
Cognition). 

[That ‘ Word ’ is an Instrument of Cognition having 
been established, the Opponent proceeds to show that even 
so it is to be included under * Inference’]—“ * Word is only 
“ Inference, —(a) because it is dependent upon remembrance ; 
** that which depends upon remembrance is Inference;—and 
" Word does depend upon remembrauce in the denoting 
“ (bringing about the cognition of) its object;—hence it must 

• The Vartitco pate forward these three Purvapaksa arguments, in addition to 
those propounded in the Sfitras 49 «*. teq. 
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“ be Inference.—(b) Because Word applies to all three points 
*' of time ;—whet applies to three points of time is Infer- 
“ ence ;—so is Word also;—hence Word must be Inference. 
“ —( ; ) Because it involves the notions of negative and 
“ positive concomitance ;—that which involves notions of 
“ negative and positive concomitance is Inference, as we find 
“ in the case of the perception of smoke bringing about the 
“ cognition of the presence of fire and Word also is found 
“ to bring about the cognition of its denotation only 
*• through negative and positive concomitance,*—hence Word 
“ is Inference.— (d) Lastly, for the following reason also Word 
“ is Inference—because its object is not perceived (says the 
‘‘Sutra). What the Sutra means to put forward as the 
“ reason is the fact that the object cognised by means of 
“ Word is such as is net cognised by means of Perception 
“ (which is precisely the case with Inference).” 

Bhasyd on Su. (50). 

[P. 91, L. 18 to L. 17.1 

For the following reason also ‘ Word ' is only ‘ Infer¬ 
ence ’— 

(II) “ Because cognitions do not involve two 

DIVERSE PROCESSES.” —(Su. 50). 

“ When the ‘ Instruments of Cognition ’ are different 
“ from one another, the cognition (brought about by them) 
“ involves two distinct processes; for instance, the cognitional 
“ process involved in the case of Inferential Cognition is 
“ different from that involved in that of Analogical Cognition, 
“ as has been pointed out above (by the Siddhaatin himself). 
*' In the ca3e of Verbal and Inferential cognitions we do not 
“ meet with any such diversity in the cognitional process; 

the process in the case of Word being the same as that 
“ in the case of Inference. Hence, as there is nothing to 
“ distinguish the one from the other, Word must be regard- 
“ ed as the same as Inference.” 

° The inference of Fire from smoke is based upon the positive concomitance 
* where smoke is there fire is ’, and the negative concomitance, ‘where Fire is not, 
8tnokeis not similarly the denotation of the Jar jjy the word ’’Ghata ’ is based,upon 
the positive concomitance,* svhere the word Qh-Aa is pronounced we have the cog¬ 
nition of Jar’, and the negative concomitance* where there is no cognition of Jar, 
the the word Ohata is not pronounced 

^MjdjaixrnjjcjaJ. 
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Vartika on Sit. (50.) 

[P. 262, L. b to L. 7.] 

"(II) («) Another reason why Word should be regarded 
“ as the same as Inference consists in the fact that the pro- 
“ cesses involved in the Cognitions are not of two different 
“ kinds, —says the Sutra. In the case of two distinct In- 
" struments of Cognition we have found a diversity in the 
“ Processes leading to the Cognition ; as for instance, we 
“ find in the case of Inference and Perception that the Per- 
“ ceptional Cognition is of an entirely different kind from 
“ the Inferential Cognition. Such is not found to be the 
“ case with Word (the process involved in Verbal Cogni- 
** tion being similar to that involved in inferential cogni- 
“ tion). Hence Word cannot be regarded as a distinct In* 
“ strument of Cognition.” 

Sfitra (51.) 

III. “ Also because of the presence of relation-. 

ship.”* (Su. 51.) 

Bliasya on Su. (51.) 

[P. 92, L. 1 to L. 4.] 

III. “ The clause—* Word is the same as Inference ’ 
** (of Su. 49) should be construed with this Sutra also. As a 
“ matter of fact, we find that the Cognition of a thing by 
“ means of a Word appears only when there is a relation- 
“ ship between the Word and the thing denoted by it, and 
“ this relationship is fully known ; exactly in the same man- 
“ ner as the Cognition of the Probandum by means of the 
“ inferential Probans appears only when there is a relation- 
“ ship between the Probans and the Probandum, and this 
“ relationship is fully known.” 

Vartika on Su. 51.) 

[P. 262, L, 9 to L. 15 ] 

“(f) Also because of the presence of relationship —says 
“ the Sutra; and the precise reason meant to be propounded 
*’ by the Sutra is that*—' ‘because Word renders cognisable only 

* ‘That is, the relation of invariable concomitance ’— Bhftsyachanira. 
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“ such things as are related to it.’ We have seen that In¬ 
ference ( e., the Probans ) makes known only such 

“ things as are related to it; and the same is the case with 
“ Word also.” 


[The Vdrlika proceeds to answer the above arguments 
of the Purvapaksa seriatim ]*— (a.) It has been argued 
that “ Sound is the same as Inference, because it depends 
upon remembrance ” ; but this is not right; as the reasoning 
is ‘ inconclusive it is true that there is ‘ dependence upon 
remembrance’ in the case of Inference ; but so is there also 
in the case of Doubtful Cognition, of Hypothetical Reasoning 
and of Analogical Cognition. [So that mere dependence upon 
remembrance cannot make Verbal Cognition inferential] ( b ) 
This same reasoning also sets aside the Purvapaksa argu¬ 
ment based upon Word (like Inference! pertaining to all three 
points of time—[for Hypothetical Reasoning also pertains 
to the past, present and future]. («.) The third argu¬ 
ment is that —“ because Word involves the notion of posi¬ 
tive and negative concomitance but as a matter of fact, 
Perception also involves the notion of positive and negative 
concomitance ; e. g„ we have perception of the Jar when 
the Jar is present, and we do not have its perception when 
the Jar is not theret. (The answers to the other arguments 
will appear under the follwoing Sutras). 

0 And as the Purvapaksa arguments A, B, and C, (in t!ie Vartika ) have been in 
addition to those put forward in the Sutra and the' Bhasya, the Vartika answers these 
before taking up the answers given by the Sdtra and Bh&sya to the arguments 
mentioned therein. 

t Some sort of positive and negative concomitance between certain things involv¬ 
ed in the cognition will be fouml in the case of every kind of cognition. It is true 
that what is meant by such concomitance in the case of Inference is that which 
holds among the factors act ually leading to the cognition, and the nature of such con¬ 
comitance in the case of Word is entirely different from that in the case of Inference. 
For instance, in the case of Inference it is necessary (hat the Probans should subsist 
in the Subject ; while what is necessary in the case of Word is not that, but some¬ 
thing else ; viz., that the Word should emanate from a trustworthy source (as the 
next Sutra 52 points out),— Tdtparya. 
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Bhasya on Su. (52). 

(P. 92, L. 4 to L. 15.) 

It has been urged (in Sii. 49) that—‘‘(Word should be re¬ 
garded as Inference) because its object is such as is amenable 
to Inference.” But this is not right* ; [.because] 

[As a matter of factl—R ight Cognition of a 

THING ARISES FROM WoRD ON THE STRENGTH OF THE 

ASSERTION OF A TRUSTWORTHY PERSON, t—Su. 52.) 

(I.) lu the case of such imperceptible things as ‘ Heaven’, 
the ‘Celestial Nymyhs,’ the ‘ Uttara Kuru‘the world 
as consisting of the Seven Continents and the Oceans J’,— 
the right cognition that we have does not arise from the mere 
Word (asthe Purvapaksa argument implies); it arises from the 
fact that the Word is pronounced by a reliable person (who 
cannot pronounce a word unless thereis a real thing corres¬ 
ponding to that word) ; we conclude this from the fact that 
there is no right cognition when the word is not known to be 
pronounced by a reliable person. And Certainly this circum¬ 
stance (connection of the reliable person) is not present in 
the case of Inference. 

(II.) As for the argument (put forward in Su. 50) that 
the Cognitions do not invoice two diverse processes, —well, what 
we have just pointed out constitutes, in itself, a diversity in 

° 1 ’ is the right reading found in the Puri Mss; and supported by the 
Flirt ika and the Bhdsyachandra ; which latter remarks that ‘ tanna,' ‘ this is not 
right', is the proposition in proof of which the reason is propounded by the Sutra. 

t Sutra MSS. A and B and also the Benares edition of the Fdrtiia read tW 
WRW9: instead of SmWTUN: 

The Bhasya and the Vdr{ika explain this Sutra simply to mean thatwhat is essen¬ 
tial in Verbal Cognition is the connection of a trustworthy person; which is not necess¬ 
ary in the case of Inferential cognition. The Tdtparya however, mote in keeping 
with the form of the Purvapaksa argument, interprets it to mean that the cognition 
produced by Word in regard to imperceptible things is got at, not by means of In¬ 
ference, but through the injunctions of a trustworthy person ; and inasmuch as these 
injunctions are embodied in Words, the result at Cognition cannot be regarded as 
Inferential. It proceeds to show that the relation between the Word and the Verbal 
Cognition is not the same as that between the Prol ans and Inferential Cognition ; 
for in the latter the Probans must subsist in the Subject of the inferential Cognition ; 
while Word never subsists in the subject of Verbal Cognitions. Such being the 
material difference between Inference and Word, what the Bhasya and Vdrtika have 
put forward the eonuection of Word with a reliable persons as what distinguishes 
it from Inference, simply by way of adding a further reasons—says the Tdtparya. 
t The right reading is supplied by the Bhdsyachandra—W #**'Bgjft ihw-&c, 
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the processes of inferential and verbal cognitions; such 
being the points of difference between the two, it is not a 
valid reason that has been urged (by the Purvapaksin in 
Jihdsya, P. 91, L. 17) to the effect that tfieie is no difference 
between them. 

(III.) As regards the third POrvapaksa argument— be¬ 
cause of'the presence of relatio nship, —what we would point 
out is that between the Word and its Denotation, while there 
is one kind of relationship that we admit, there is another 
that we do not admit; that is to say, we do admit that there 
is such relation between them as is expressed by the asser¬ 
tion ‘ such is the denotation oj the Word \ where ‘ word ’ is in 
the Possessive case (taking the Genitive case-ending) ; but we 
do not admit that between them there is any such relation 
as consists in contort [or Inherence*; and it is only on the 
basis of some relationship of this latter kind that verbal 
cognition could be regarded as inferential]. “ But why 
is such relation not admitted ? ” For the simple reason 
that no such relation can be recognised by means of any 
Instrument of Coguition.f For instance^ the contact 
between the Word and its denotation cannot be recognised 
bv means of Inference, as it is beyond the reach of the 
sense-organs ; that is to say, the object denoted by the 
"Word is beyond the reach of that sense-organ by which the 
Word itself is apprehended ; and [not only this, but] there 
are also many objects (of verbal cognition) that are absolutely 
beyond the reach of any sense-organ ; and as a matter of fact, 
only such contact is apprehended by the sense-organs 
as holds between objects perceptible by the same sense- 
organ. § 


° ‘ Prd.pt ib aamyogawnar&ydnyatara'h —‘ Bhdayachandra’. 

f In both editions of the Varfika this is printed as a Sutra. But it is not found 
either in the Syayasuchinibandha, or any of tlie Sutra Mss. 

J Why the BhSsya selects for attack the relation of contact is thus explained by the 
f&tparya —The natural (permanent) relationship between Word and its denotation 
could be only one of the following kinds—(a) it might beof the nature of ideutity ; or 
(b) it might consist in the relation of denoter and denoted, that which makes cognisable 
and that which is cognised ; or (c) it might be in the nature of contact. Now, ihat the 
relation cannot he that of identity we have already shown under Su. 1-1-4. while explain¬ 
ing the term ‘ avyapadishyam ’ occurring in the definition of Perception. As for (b), 
though we admit of this relationship, we do not admit it to bo eternal, as the Mlman- 
eakas hold ; this we shall show later on (ride Tatparya , P.290, L. 28, et.seq). So that 
all that remains to be refuted is the relatiou of Contact. 

§E.g. We can perceive the contact between two fingers, both of which are visible. 
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Vartika on Sn. 52. 

[P. 262, L. 15 to P. 266, L. 12]. 

(I) (d) The Puroapaksin has urged as his reason the fact 

that Word has for its object imperceptible things;—but 
though it is true that Inference also has for its Object things 
not perceived, yet for an ordinary man, neither Perception 
nor Inference is applicable to such things as Heaven, Aphrva 
(the unseen Force set in notion by religious acts' and Deity 
(which are amenable to verbal cognition) ; in fact in regard 
to these things,— Right Cognition arises from Word on the 
strength of the assertion of a trustworthy person —says the 
Sutra. That is to say, the cognition that a man has in regard 
to these things does not arise from the Word merely; a man 
derives his cognition of things like Heaven from a Word only 
„ ~ „„„ when he has become convinced of its reliability 

by finding that it has been pronounced by a trust¬ 
worthy person. Such is not the case with Inference. 
Hence Word cannot be regarded as Inference. Specially be¬ 
cause such cognition as has been described* as actually found 
to arise from Word, and not from Inference. 

(II) (e) This same reasoning holds good regarding the 
second argument of the Purmpaksa, that the cognitions do 
not invoice two diverse processes (Su. 50). 

Ill (f) As regards the third Piircapakm argument— 1 be¬ 
cause of the presence of relationship ’—what we would point 
oat is that between the Word and its denotation, while there 
is one kind of relationship that we admit, there is another that 
we do not admit, —says the bhdsya (P. 92, L. 9); which 
means that we admit the relationship of denoter and denoted, 
which is expressed by the words ‘ such is the denotation of 

O of the Bib. Ind. edition gives better sense than 0 £ the Benares 

edition. 
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t.Jiia word ’* ; bufc the natural (eternal) relationship, that some 
people have posited, we do not admit, because, as a matter of 
fact, there is no natural relationship between the Word and 
its denotation. “Why?” Because no such relationship 
can be cognised by any Instrument of Cognition. For 
instance, .all that forms the denotation of ‘ Word ’ cannot 
be cognised by means of Perception ; that is, inasmuch as 
imperceptible things also are denoted by words, the deno¬ 
tation of words caunot be said to be cognised by means of 
Perception. 

Bhusya on Su. (53). 

[P. y2, L. lo to P. 93 L. 10] 

Then again, if the relation comprehended as between the 
Word and the thing denoted by it were in the form of * con¬ 
tact’, then (a) either the thing would go over to (come into 
juxtaposition with) the Word,—or (b) the Word would go over 
to the thing,—or (c; both would go over to both. Now in 
regard to these, we find that— 

There can be no such relation [between the Word 
and rrs Denotation] also because we do not find 
(actual) filling, burning and cutting (a);—(Su. 53). 
and because the place (of utterance) and the cause {human 
effort) are not coexistent^ (b);—this (additional argument) is 
what is indicated by the particle * cha ’, ‘also’ in the Sutra.J 
[It has been shown that the ‘contact’ between the Word 
and the thing denoted by it cannot be cognised by rneaus of 
Perception].— (a) Nor can it be known by means of Inference 
that the thing goes over to the Word; for if it did so, it would 
mean that the thing goes over to the Word; and as the 
Word is uttered in the mouth § and by the effort (subsis- 

° The Logician does not object to this relation ; what he objects to is the view that 
this relation is eternal, something belonging to tue Word by its very nature. He docs 
not accept this view, as according to him the relation of the Word to its denotation is 
ordained by God, and as such has had a beginning. 

•(• Parasparasamanddhi-karanyam na sainhamti ilt/arthah-Bhdstjachandra. 

J The first alternative (a) is not possible, because of the reason given ir the Siltra ; 
the second alternative (b) is not possible, because of the reason addtd in the Bhdsya, 
as implied by the particle ‘c4a '. These reasons are explained by the Bhusya in the 
next sentence. 

I'atVttTOUT is the right reading ; supported by all but three Mss. and also by 
the VCirtika. 
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ting in the Soul of the Man pronouncing the word), there 
should be filling of the mouth on the utterance of the word 
* Food’,— burning in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
‘ Fire —and culling in the month on the utterance of the 
word ‘Sword’ [as the things, food, fire and sword, which 
are denoted by the three words, would, under the theory, 
go over to the Word, which has appeared in the mouth] ; 
as a matter of fact however, no such effects are perceived ; 
so that, inasmuch as no such effects are produced, the 
conclusion is that there is no such relation of contact (bet¬ 
ween the Wo»-d and the thing denoted; in the sense that 
the thing goes over to the Word). 

( b ) As regards the second alternative—that the Word 
goes over to the Thing,—if this were so, then no utterance 
of the Word would be possible, as neither the place (of 
utterance) nor its cause would be co-existent (at the place 
where the Tning is);—the ‘ place ’ of utterance is the throat 
and such other parts of the body, and its ‘ cause ’ consists 
of the particular effort of man ; and neither of these would 
subsist where the Thing exists*. 

(c) Lastly, as each of the two alternatives has been found 
to be untenable individually, it is not possible to accept 
the third alternative, that both (the Word and the Thing) 
go over to both. 

The conclusion thus is that there can be no ‘contact’ 
between the Word and the Thing. 

Vartika on Su. (53). 

[P. 263, L. 12 to P. 2G5, L. 11]. 

The Opponent says—“The relation (of contact, between 
the Word and the Thing denoted by it) night b q inJerred 
(even if it cannot be perceived)." Our answer is that 
no such Inference could be accepted ; for none of the 
alternative notions possible in regard to the exact nature 
of the sa’id relation can be rightly maintained. For the said 
relation eauld only mean—either (a) that the Word goes 
over to the place where the Thing is, or (5) that the Thing 
goes over to the place where the Word is, or (e) that both 

0 Both—place “f utterance and human effort—subsist in the man’s body, while 
the Thing is outside. 
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go over to both. Now, it cannot be maintained that the 
thing goes over to the place where the word i3, because ioe 
do not find actual filling, burning and cutting (says the Sutra). 
[In explaining this, the Bhasya P. 93, L. 1 adds]— As the 
Word is uttered in a part of the mouth and by effort, there 
should be tilling in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
‘ Food burning in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
‘ Fire and cutting in the mouth on the utterance of the word 
‘ Sword that is to say, (on the utterance of the word 1 food’) 
such solid articles of food, of sweet cakes and the like would 
be fouud going over (to the mouth), just like bulls &c.; and 
certainly this would put an end to all usage (in the shape 
of the utterance of words).* # 

If the second alternativebe hold—that the Word goes over 
to the place where the Thing is,—this also would be untenable; 

as it involves a self-contradiction. rFor this 

P. 264. L 

theory can only mean that the Word when pro¬ 
nounced produces another word like itself in close contiguity 
to itself, and thiB latter produces another word, and so on 
and on, till the final Word is produced, which Word reaches 
the place where the Thing is; and] certainly it is self-con tra- 
dictory to assert that * the Word which is eternal goes over 
(to the Thing) in the form of a series of words produced in 
close contiguity ’. In order to avoid this difficulty, the 
Opponent may say—“ what is meant by the word going over to 
the place where the thing is is that it is there that it comes into 
being”. But even so, the self-contradiction does not cease ; 
for what is eternal cannot come into being ! And further, as a 
matter of fact, the Word does not come into being in the place 
where the Thing is ; as it is not possible for the * place of 
utterance ’ and the ‘ effort ’ that gives rise to the utterance of 
the Word to be where the Thing is. You will perhaps 

•That is, no one would care to utter such words as ‘cow’for instance, if the 
animal were to run into his mouth! 
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say—“The word does not go over, nor does it come into being; 
what happens is that, every single Word is pervasive in its 
character, and comes to be manifested ’* This also cannot be 
accepted ; as by this it would be possible to cognise all thing* 
(by means of a single Word). For what your explanation 
means is that—“all words continue to exist eternally, in a 
pervasive form, and they become manifested when such 
causes of their manifestation are present as the action of the 
organ of utterance, the effort of the man and so forth;”—and 
if such were the case, then, it would be possible to cognise 
all things (when any single word is uttered ; for what would 
lead to the manifestation of one Word would also lead to the 
manifestation of all' words (for all words are equally per* 
vasive iq their character, es hggothetii). * And if, by saying 
that ‘ Word exists in a pervasive form’, you rrnan that ‘ eve>y 
word pervades over its own denotation',—even so there will 
be this possibility that whenever the one word ‘ bull» is 
uttered, that word would become manifested for all persons 
in the world wherever they may be, and all these persons 
would have the cognition of all animals having the d wlap 
&o. “But it could be like Community; f that is to say, even 
though (according to the logician) Community pervades over 
all its own component individuals, yet it is not cognised all 
over the Worid, (but only in that particular place where the 
circumstances are present that render it cognisable); and 
similarly, even though the Word pa rades over its entire 
denotation, there would be restrictions jn regard to its 
manifestation (whereby it would be cognised only in parti¬ 
cular places, and not everywhere;.” This would not 

* What has just been urged bythe Siddhaiitin is open to the objection that the 
effect that manifests one word is certainly not the same that manifests another 
word ; so that the manifestation of one Word cannot involve that of all words, or the 
cognition of all things. Hence another objection is urged. 

f The Bib Ind. edition omits the words WI, which are found in the 

Benares Edition. 
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be right; because in the case of Community, what leads 
to its manifestation is the cognition of its substratum 
(in the shape of an individual belonging to that Com¬ 
munity) ; in the case of Word, however, there is no cog¬ 
nition of its substratum (whereby the Word could be 
manifested);*—nor again does the Word actually subsist 
in what it denotes (in the way that the Community subsists 
in its constituent individuals) ;—so that the instance 
(of Community) that you have cited bears no analogy 
to the subject under discussiou (Word). If the Word did 
subsist in the thing denoted by it, in that case, whenever 
this thing would be perdeived by anyone, he should recog¬ 
nise the corresponding Word also, even though he is entire¬ 
ly ignorant of the convention (bearing upon that Tford as 
being expressive of that thing) ; just in the same manner as 
without knowing a»y convention, an observer recognises the 
Community ^ Bull ’ whenever he perceives any individual 
bull.) 

For these reasons we conclude that even by means of 
Inference we cannot derive any idea [of the eternal relation¬ 
ship between the Word and the Thing denoted by it]. Fur¬ 
ther, even as a matter of fact,—inasmuch as Word is a 
quality, it cannot bear any (eternal) relation to anything 
apart from where it subsists; for instance, Word can bear 
no inherent relationship to any such other things as the 
Bull and the like ; as it is only in A/cusha that Word subsists 
(and to this alone it can bear the eternal relation of inher¬ 
ence) ; nor again is it possible for the Word and the Thing 
denoted by it to subsist in a common substratum (in virtue 
of which the two could be eternally related); for the simple 

° On the contrary, the only substratum of the Word consists of its denotation, 
which is itself made cognisable by the Word ; so that when the Word along with 
its substratum baeames manifested, the whole of this denotation would become cog¬ 
nisable ; as the Word is all-pervasive. 
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reason that there is nothing that is produced out of (consti¬ 
tuted by) the Word and the denoted thing. 

*• The relation (between the Word and the denoted thing) 
could be cognised by means of Analogy.” 

That also is not possible; as no such relation can be the 
object of any Analogy. 

“ It could be cognised by means of Word.” * 

But this is exactly what we are considering—’whether the 
Word and the denoted Thing are related or noti'elated. [And 
until wehave ascertained this, we cannot grasp the exact 
nature of the signification of the words constituting the said 
lexicographical works themselves]. 

[ L'he Siddantin reverts to the P&rvapaksa argument (a) 
propounded in the Vartika on P. 2<il, L. 15, which has 
already been answered before by the Vartika , on P. 262, L. 
10,)—You have asserted that—“ inasmuch as Word ressern* 
bles Inference in being dependent upon remembrance &c., it 
must be regarded as the same as Inference ” ; —but for the 
very same reason that you put forward, Word canfaot be the 
same as Inference ; when pne thing is the same as another, 
it is not said to ressemble it. Secondly, if on the ground 
of a single ressemhlance in the point of being dependent on 
Remembrance, Word were to be regarded as the same as 
Inference,—then in that case, there would be only one Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition; for all Instruments of Cognition res¬ 
semble one another in the point of being the means of 
making things apprehended ! “ Let there be only one 

Instrument of Cognition, what harm would that do to us ? ” 
Why, it certainly does this harm to you, that it sets aside 
what you desire. “ What is it that we desire?” You 
desire that Perreption should be regarded as different from 

" Such reliable ‘ word’ as consists of the Nirukta and other lexicographical 
works which lay down the meanings of word”, and thereby indicate the required 
relationship. 
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Inference. Thirdly, if you assert identity on mere ressem* 
blance, [i. e. if your ‘identity’ means only * ressemblance ’], 
then we shall treat you with indifference (and not mind you); 
for in so far as the two (Word and Inference) ressemble 
each other, they may be regarded as the same to that extent ; 

—and in so far as they do not ressemble each other, they 
may be regarded as different to that extent ; and in this there 
would be nothing against our theory. 

Lastly, Word cannot he the same as Inference, because 
it conveys its meaning (brings about cognition) to the man 
who pi’onounces it as well as to other persons; and Oertainly 
Inference is not what brings about cognition to the 
propounder as well as to other persons; the case of 
Word being like that of the Lamp : the Lamp makes 
known (illumines) things to the person who has lighted 
it, as well as toothers; and so does Word also; hence it can¬ 
not be the same as Inference * 

Sutra (54). 

[Says the Opponent] — “ From the faot of there 

BEING A LIMITATION UPON THE DENOTATION OF WORDS, 

THERE CAN BE NO DENIAL (OF RELATIONSHIP BETWEEN 

THEM).”- (Su. 54.) 

Bhasya on Su. 54. 

[P. 93, L. 8 to L. 10.] 

‘‘Inasmuch as we see that there is a limitation as to the 
“ cognition of certain things arising from certain words, we 
“ infer that what causes this limitation is some sort of rela- 
“ tionship between the words and the things denoted by them; 

“ —for if there were no such determining relation, every word 
“ would denote every thing. For this reason there cannot 
“ be a denial of the said relationship.” 

* Such clearly is the meaning of the Vdrtika , which has, it seems, reproduced and 
paraphrased the phrase found in an earlier work. But as a 

matter of fact, Inference also conveys its cognition to both the propounder and other 
persons. It would therefore be better to interpret the said phrase as meaning that 
Word makes known itself as also other things , in the shape of what is denoted by it; 
just as the lamp makes itself visible as also other things illumined by it ; while the 
cognition that Inference brings about is only that of the fact put forward in the 
proposition. 

It is noteworthy that the Tatar yi has entirely ignored this last argument of the 
Vdrtika. 
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Vartika on SO. (54) 

(P. 265, L. 13 toL. 19.] 

“ From the fact &c.—Says the Sutra • If there were no 
“ relationship between the Word and what is denoted by it, 
‘‘ then there would be no such restriction as to only a certain 
“ thing being denoted by a certain word [The argument 
“ may be formulated thus:]—‘A word denotes a thing only 
“ when it is related to it,—because it serves to determine 
“a particular limited cognition,—like the Lamp; —every 
“ thing that is found to determine a limited cognition h is 
“ been found to make a thing kuown oniy when related to 
“ it,—as we have found in the case of Lamps ;—and Word is 
“ such a determinant;*—hence Word also must denote a thing 
“ only when related to it’. Or we might make‘conception’ 
the subject (or minor term of our syllogism; the reason* 
“ ing being stated in the form,—‘because there is this restric* 
tion that the verbal conception of a thing appears only 
“ when there is relation between the Word and the thing 
“ spoken of,—just as it is found in the conception of ‘ the 
“ man with the earring.’ ” 

Bhasya on Su. (55) 

[P. 93, L. 10 to P. 94, L. 7.] 

The answer to the above argument of the Opponent is as 
follows— 

The seasoning cannot be accepted; as tab cog¬ 
nition OP THE DENOTATION OF A WoKD IS BASED UPON 

Convention. (Su. 55) 

As a matter of fact, the restriction that we find in connec¬ 
tion with the denotation of words is due, not to any (eternal) 
relation between them, but to Convention. When we said 
on a previous occasion (Fide above P. 92, 11. 10-11.) that we 
do admit that there is such relation between them as is expressed 
by the assertion 'sunk is the denotation of this Word', where 
Word is in the Possessive case, —what we referred to was this 
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Convention. “ But what is this Cenoention ?” * Convention * 

is the ordinance restricting the denotation of words by such 
Bha p 94 injunctions as ‘such and such a thing is to be 

:s a denoted by such and such a word’. And as a 

matter of fact, it is only when this ordinance is known that 
there arises any cognition from the use of a word; while if "the 
ordinance is not known, even though the word is heard pro¬ 
nounced, it does not give-rise lo any Cognition (it expresses 
nothing). This fact (that verbal cognition arises only when 
one knows that ‘such and such a thing is denoted by such 
and such a word’) cannot be denied by even one who holds 
that there is an (eternal) relationship between the Word and 
the thing denoted by it. Ordinary men come to recognise 
this Convention (which is the ordinance of God) bearing upon 
words by observing their use in ordinary parlance*; and it is 
for the preserving of this (God-made) Convention that we have 
the science of Grammar, which explains and determines that 
form of speech which consists of single Words ! by showing 
that a word can be regarded as correct only when used in 
the form and in the sense imparted to it by God, when 
propounding the ordinance and thereby fixing the Conven¬ 
tion upon that word,—and it is incorrect when used in 
another form or another sense] ; and of that form of speech 
which consisis of sentences , the on y explanation or definition 
pos-ible is that it is ‘such collection of conuecied Words 
as expresses one complete idea.’ 

Thus we conclude that there is not the slightest tittle of 
a reasomt (or use) for the inferring of any (permanent) re¬ 
lationship in the form of Contact.X 


° The Bhasyaehandra explain* VJ-’WTT as fit‘ the pers n to whom a 
direction is addressed the sentence, according to t»is, would mean—‘the relationship 
is recognised by watching the action of the man to whom the verbal direction i« 
addressed.’ 

f Both Puri Mss- and the Bhdiyachandra reed which gives good 

sense ; while can be made to give some sense only by a forced con¬ 

struction. The Bhasyachaudra explains ‘am’ as ntt.spT, purpose, use. 

fSuch being the case, inasmuch as there is no natural relationship between 
the Word and its denotation, it is not right for the Opponent to urge each relation- 
ehip with a view to identify Word with Inference, which is based upon the natural 
relationship between the Pro'sms aud the Probandum— fatparya. 
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Varlika on Su. (55). 

[P. 265, L. 21 to P. 266 L. 11]. 

The reasoning cannot be accepted , fyc. fyc. —says the Sulr-a. 

The restriction on the denotation of Words is not due to any 
permanent relationship, but to Convention. 

“ What is this Convention ? ” 

Convention is the ordinance restricting the denotation of 
words —says the JBhasga (P. 93—94); it is only when 
people aro cognisant of such an ordinance that there is 
any restriction as to the denotation of words. When we 
said that we do admit of a certain sort of relationship bet¬ 
ween Word and its denotation, we referred to this Conven¬ 
tion.* So that the‘‘limitation upon the denotation or words” 

(which the Opponent brings forward in support of his 
argument) being found to be capable of another explanation 
(than that on the basis of an eternal relationship), it cannot 
be accepted as a valid reason. As a matter of fact, the re¬ 
lationship of ‘ denoter and denoted ’ must be admitted even 
by one who holds that there is a natural (eternal) relation¬ 
ship ; for the simple reason that even he cannot have any 
particular cognition arising on the hearing of a word unless 
he is cognisant of this (denotative) relationship of the word 
to its denotation. “ But how is one to know this Conven¬ 
tion?” It has to be learnt from the Science of Words and 
from Usage ; this science of Conventions bearing upon Words 
has been composed for the purpose of preserving the right 
forms (and meanings) of Words. Convention has to be learnt 
also from Usage ;f that is to say, when the child finds his 

“ The reading of this whole passage is defective in the Bib. Ind. Edition. The 
right reading is found in the Benares edition. But both editions read t&vuigw ; and it 
appears better to read as in the Bhasya ; and the Tatparya also says 

t This is added with a view to the difficulty as to the comprehending of the exact 
meaning of Words composing the science itself. What our author means is that 
some words have their meaning known from usage ; and these would enable the 
reader, at the outset, to comprehend the sense of the grammatical works. 
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mother and other elders making use of certain Words in 
connection with certain things, he comes to learn that a 
certain Word is denotative of a certain thing, and thereby 
himself comes to use those words similarly; and no one 
teaches the child this, in the manner in which he is taught 
the writing of the alphabet. 

Sotra (56 \ 

Also because there is no such limitation (in actual 

usage) among different people.* (Su. 56). 

Bhasya on Su. (56) 

[P. 94, L. 9 to L. 12.J 

[Because there is diversity in actual usage among diverse 
people,) the denotation of things by words must be regarded 
as based upon convention, and not upon any natural relation¬ 
ship. As a matter_of fact, we find that among such diverse 
people as Risis, iLryas and Mlgchchhas, they make use of 
word8 for expressing things in any way they choose (without 
any restriction); and if there were any natural relationship 
between Words and their denotations, no such arbitrary 
usage would be possible ; for instance, in the case of the light 
of fire, we find that its capability of being the cause of making 
colour cognised (where the relationship is natural and 
eternal), does not fail among any particular people at all. t 

Vartika on Su. (56). 

(P. 266, L. 13 to L. 18). 

Also because there is no such limitation in actual usage 
among different people —the relation between Word and its 

° It is noteworthy that the word ‘ jali ’ here stands for people, and not caste ; as 
the Bhasya paraphases the term as referring to Risis, Aryas and MiSchchbas.' 

f(a) The word ‘yava’ is used by the Aryas to express harley, and by the SJlechchhae 
to express long -pepper ; (6) the word ‘ (rivrit ’ is used by Risis in the sense of nine 
hymns, and the Aryas nsed it in the sense of a particular creeper. Such diversity of 
usage could not be possible if there were a natural relationship between Words and 
their denotations. For light, which bears a natural relation to the illumining of things 
and rendering colour cognisable, cannot be made to be connected with Taste or Odour 
by even thousauds of artists. This diversity of usage in the case of Words can be 
explained only on the basis of Convention, which can vary among different peoples.— 
TUtparya. 
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denotation cannot be regarded as natural. If the relation¬ 
ship between Word and its denotation were natural, there 
would be no diversity in its usage among different peoples; 
as a matter of fact however, we do meet with diverse arbitrary 
usage among different peoples. In case of things that are 
naturally related to one another, on the other hand, we do 
not find any such diversity among different peoples; for 
instance, the Lamp does not illumine things as being of one 
kind for us, and as being of a different kind for other people. 

By * different people ’ here different countries also are 
meant. 

Thus has been established the difference of ! Word ’ from 
1 Inference.’ 
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Section (9). 

On ‘ Word ’ in Particular. 

[Sutras 57—68] 

Sutia (57). 

yParvaTpaksa] —“That (Word) cannot be regarded as an 
Instrument op Right Cognition, because op such dkkects as 
(A) FALSITY, (B) CONTRADICTION AND (C) TAUTOLOGP.”*— (Su. 57). 

Bhasya on Su. (57). 

[P. 94, L. 14 to P. 35, L. 8]. 

“ The defects mentioned in the Sutra are found in the texts 
“ dealing respectively with—(a) the Putrakdma Isti (the 
“ sacrifice laid down for the purpose of obtaining a son), 

* If Word were included under Inference, there might be a chance of its being 
regarded as a true Instrument of Right Cognition ; while if it is excluded from 
‘ Inference’, there is no possibility of its being so regarded. Hence the Oppouent 
has adopted the tactics that up to Su. 56, he has led on the Siddhantin to the denial of 
Word being the same as Inference; and when that has been established, he turns 
round with his main contention that Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of 
Right Cognition.— Tatparya. 

The question that arises is—Does the Sutra moan to deny the cognitive efficiency 
( pr&manya ) of all Words; or that of a particular kind Word ? The Bhdeya says 
the Sutra refers to a particular kind of Word. The Vdrtika goes on to say that, 
even through the whole context deals with Word, yet the Sutra has added the 
pronoun ‘tal’, ‘that’; and this shows that it is referring to a particular kind of Word— 
and (the Tatparya adds) the particular kind of Word meant is that which has been held 
to be conducive to the attainment of man’s highest purpose, and which forms the sub¬ 
ject-matter of the entire Shdstra ; and such a ‘word ’ is the Veda. The Parishuddhi 
however says—It would seem that the Opponent cannot reasonably deny the pr&md- 
nya of all Word; for if he did so, such aicontention would be incompatible with his own 
practice of making assertions and urging reasonings. But in his innermost heart 
what he is aiming at is the demolishing of the efficiency of all Word ; he has put 
forward reasonings that directly bear upon a particular kind of word only, with the view 
that having demolished the cognitive efficiency of one set of words—and that set one 
to which the Siddhantin attributes the highest efficiency—he will go on to attack the 
other words also, on the ground that their case is analogous to those whose efficiency 
has been alieady demolished; and the principal reason against the trustwothiness of all 
Words lies in the fact that it is always doubtful whether they proceed from a 
trustworthy or an untrustworthy source. 

The Bhdsyachaudra explains that the words ‘anrita’ and ‘ punarukta’ stand 
for their abstract forms ‘ anritatva ’ ‘ falsity ’ and ‘punarukti ‘tautology’. 
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“ (b) the Havana (oblations) and (c) Repetitions.* 

“ The pronoun ‘ that ’ in the Sutra is meant by the reveredt 
“ author of the Sutra to refer to a particular kind of Word. 

“ Word cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right 
“ Cognition (l. e. trustworthy). Why ? 

“ (A) Because of the defect of Falsity —as found in the 
“ case of the text dealing with the Putrakama Sacrifice. 

“ The text declares that, * one who desires a son should 
“ perform the PutrSsti\ and yet we find that even when the 
“ Sacrifice has been finished, no son is born; and thus finding 
“ a text laying down something for a visible purpose to 
“ be false, we naturally conclude $ that other texts,—which 
“ deal with acts for invisible (transcendental) purposes— 

“ such texts for instance, as ‘ one should perform the 
“ Agnihotra (for the purpose of attaining heaven)’—are 
“ also false. 

“ (B) Secondly, because we find the defect of contradic- 
“ tion (by one text) of what has been enjoined (by another). 

“ For instance, in regard to the (Agnihotra) Oblation, we find 
“ such injunctions as—(a)‘the oblation should be offered after 
“ sunrise’, (b) ‘the oblation should be offered before sunrise’, (c) 

“ ‘the oblation should be offered at a time when the stars have 
“ ceased to be visible and the sun has not become visible §’;— 

“ and after having laid down these points of time, other texts 
“ go on to say—-(a) ‘ if one offers the oblations after sunrise , 

“ the oblations are eaten up by Shyciva (the Dark Brown 
“Dog)’, (b) ‘if one offers the oblations after sunrise, the 
“ oblations are eaten up by Shabala (the Dog of variegated 
“ colour)’, and (c) ‘ if one offers the oblations at the time 
“ when the stars have set and the sun has not risen, the 

* Putretyadi bhasyam saptamtbahusachandntam padarn dosad'iilcaranadarshanar 
tham.—Bhasy a chandra. 

f This epithet has been added to show bow the author really knows what is in 
the mind of the Opponent.— Bhdsyachandra. 

} On the ground of both texts forming part of the Veda,—says the Bhdsyachandra. 

§ The following definitions of the three points of time are quoted in the Bhdsya- 
chandra :—(a) ‘It is called sunrise when the sun has risen just one line above the 
horizon and has shot out his rays’; (b) 1 it is called he/ore sunrise when the sixteenth 
part of night has arrived and the stars are still visible’; and (c) 1 it is called Samaya- 
dhyvsita when it has dawned, the stars have disappeared, but the sun has not appeared.’ 
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“ oblations are eaten up by both Shyava and Sbabala’*;— 
“ and as there is apparent contradiction among these (pairs 
“ of) texts, one or the other must befalseA 

“ (C)'Lastly, because we find the defect of tautology ,— 
** in those texts that lay down repetition ; in the text—* one 
“ should repeat three times the first verse, and three times 
“ the final verse’, we'find the defect of tautology; and eer- 
“ tainly a tautological assertion can proceed only from a 
“ demented person.^ 

“ From all this the conclusion is that Word is not an 
“ Instrument of Right Cognition (i. e. it is not trustworthy ); 
“ as it is be set with such defects as * falsity, contradiction and 
“ tautology’.’’ 

Varlika on Six. (57). 

[P. 266, L. 20 to P. 267, L. 14]. 

“ That (Word) cannot be regarded as an Instiumenl fye. 
“ SjC .—says the Sutra. The pronoun * tat ’ referring to Word, 
“ which forms the subject-matter of the present section, 
“ should be taken as referring to a particular kind of Word;— 

° ‘Shyava’ and ‘ Sliabala ’ are the names of two ferocious dogs said to guard 
the realms of Death. Offerings are made to these with the mantra which means— 
1 This offering is made to the two dogs, Shyava and Shahala, born of the race of the 
Death-God; may these cease to be ferocious.’ 

fThe Tatparya remarks that the ‘contradiction’ does not lie among the first three 
injunctive texts themselves (for they maybe reconciled as laying down different op¬ 
tions) ; it lies between the text enjoining a particular time— Sunrise —and the other text 
which deprecates that time; so that what is meant by 1 vyaghdta’ is not actual 
contradiction, but incompatibility, 'sahCsambhcva', says the V art ilea. As an alter¬ 
native explanation, the Vdrtika also suggests the ‘contradiction’ among the texts 
laying down the three points of time. But in view of the term 'anyatarat,' ‘one or 
the other’, in the Bhdsya, it is best to take the ‘contradiction’ as between the two texts 
in each pair of texts as the Tatparya has explained. 

The Bhdsyachandra explains 1 anyatarat ’ as ‘ ubhayam ,’ loth. 

t This refers to the Samidhenl verses— mantras recited for the kindling office ; the 
number of these verses is eleven, translated by Eggeling in his translation of the 
Shatapatha Brdhmana, in a foot-note on P. 102. But in the course of sacrificial per¬ 
formance, their number is variously put down—‘ fifteen ’ (in Shatapatha, 1. 3.5. 7), 
‘seventeen’ (in 1. 3. 5. 10 and 1. 6.2.12) and ‘twenty-one ’ (in 3. 3. 35. 11); and these 
numbers are obtained by repeating certain verses—for instance, we get 15 by reciting 
the first and the eleventh verses thrice over. 
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“ the sense being that, inasmuch as, even though the fact of 
“ the assertion referring to Word is already clear from the 
“ context, yet the author has referred to it specifically, 

“ by means of the pronoun ‘ thatf,—this indicates that 
the present discussion bears upon a particular kind of 
“ word. Otherwise (if all Words were meant to be included) 

“ the wording of the Sutra would have been—‘ Word 
“ cannot be &c.’ 

“ The word ‘ apramctnya ’ in the Sutra means ‘ incapabil- 
“ ity of being an Instrument of Eight Cognition and 
“ ‘ anritatva ’, consists in ‘ speaking of a thing as what it is 
“ not * * vyaghata ’ is the ‘ incompatibility of two words or 
u sentences ’; and * tautology * consists in ‘ the saying of 
“ what has already been said before.’ 

“ Examples of these are given in the Bhasya. (A) The 
“ falsity (in the text laying down the Putresti sacrifice) lies 
“ in the fact that we do not find proceeding from it the re- 
“ suit that is said to follow from it. (B) [As regards the 
“ Agnihotra] we have the text, ‘one should perform the 
“ Agnihotra ’, and in this [in addition to the ‘ incompatibi- 
“ lity ’ pointed out in the Bhasya] there is the further * incom- 
“ patibility ’ that there is no time at which the performance 
“could take place; as the texts (quoted in the Bhasya) 
“ reject the times ‘ after sunrise’ (which includes the/whole 
“ day), ‘before sunrise ’ and ‘ at which the stars have ceased 
“ to be visible and the sun has not appeared and there is 
“ thus no time left at which the offering of the Agnihotra 
“ could take place. Or, the ' incompatibility ’ may be ex- 
“ plained as consisting in the mutual contradiction among 
“ the three texts laying down (severally) the three points 

* So that ‘ apramanya ’ and ‘ anritatva ’ are not the same, as some' people have 
held it to be, when objecting to the argument propounded in the Sut ra on the 
ground that the probans, ‘ anritatva ’, is the same as the probandum, ‘ apramanya 
— Tdtparya. 
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** time (as tbe one at which the Agnihotra offering should 
“ be made) *. (C) There is ‘ tautology ’ in the repetition 

“ of the first and’/biai!>erses ; as exemplified in the Bhasya. 

“ Taking these particular texts as examples, we can, 
“ on the strength of these, prove that other texts also are 
not instruments of right cognition, because these also are 
“ the work of the same author (as the texts mentioned 
before) t. 

“ Or the Sutra may be taken as denying the authority 
“ of the texts dealing with the Agnihotra &c., on the ground 
“ that they are Vedio texts, like the other texts J. 

tl The objection to the repetition of the same text lies in 
‘‘ this that only one should be mentioned, either the first 
“ only or the second only ; for what is meant to be said is 
** already known from one text”. 

• This has beenjadded with a view to the possible objection that ‘ at sunrise ’ 
means the precise point of: time at which the sun rises, and it does not include the 
whole day. 

f It might be argued that all Vedic texts are not open to the charge of being 
either‘false’or ‘ contradictory ’ or 1 tautological’; so that the reason put forward 
cannot shake the authority of all Vedic texts;—with a view to this the Purvapaksin 
has added that the argument formulated in the Sa(ra involves two reasonings:— 
(1) ‘The particular Vedic texts laying down the PutrSsti are unauthoritative, 
they are found to be false &c., like the false assertions met with in ordinary par¬ 
lance'; and (2) * All Vedic texts are unauthoritative, because they are Vedic texts 
(written by the Author of the Veda), like the texts laying down the Putresti.’ — 
y alparya. 

+ That is to say, the Sutra points out the defects in three texts—those bearing 
on the Pu{rG?ti, the Agnihotra and the SamidhGnI verses. Now, the reasoning may 
be formulated thus—'‘the texts bearing upon the Agnihotra cannot be authori¬ 
tative, because it is a Vedic text, like tbe text bearing upon the Putresti ’; and so 
on. 

The ftitparya remarks that in the former reasoning, the conclusion is in a form 
in which a negative character—‘ unauthoritativeness'—is affirmed of the texts ; 
while in the present reasoning, the conclusion is stated in a form in which a pos¬ 
sible positive character— 1 authoritativeness ’—is denied of the texts. 
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Sutra (58). 

[SidflhSnla] — (A) Not so; as the failure is due to de¬ 
ficiencies in the Action, the Agent and the Means*.— 
(Su. 58.) 

Bhdsya. 

[P. 95, L. 10 to 21.] 

The text bearing upon the PotrSsti cannot be regarded 
as ' false *. ‘‘ Why ? ” Because the failure is due to 

deficiencies in the Action, the Agent and the Means. [What 
the text declares is that] the parents, becoming connected 
with the particular sacrifice (by performing it), give birth 
to a eon ; so that the sacrifice is the instrument, the * means’, 
the parents are the * Agents and their connection with the 
sacrifice is the * Action and the son is born when all these 
three are perfect; but when they are not perfect, no son is 
born. 

In regard to the Sacrifice itself, there is ‘ deficiency’ in the 
action , when there is non-performance or omission of its 
details;—there is ‘ deficiency ’ in the agent when the per¬ 
former happens to be illiterate and of immoral character 
there is * deficiency ’ in the means , (a) when the material 
offered is not duly sanctified, or has been desecrated, (A) 
when the mantras recited are shorter or longer (than their 
correct forms) or devoid of proper accent or the necessary 
syllables, or (c) when the sacrificial fee is such as has been 
acquired by unfair means, or is too small, or consists of 
deprecated material +. 

° There are three points urged by the Opponent—(A) Falsity, (B) Contradiction, 
(C) Tautology. Each of these is answered in Su. 58, 59, and 60, respectively. 

f In regard to mantras, it is said that—‘ if a mantra is recited with a defective 
accent or drops a syllable, it is wrongly recited, and as such fails to express 
its meaning ; it becomes a verbal thunderbolt and strikss the master of the sacrifice ; 
just as the word 1 indraihatro’ did when it was pronounced with a wrong accent’. 
That is to say, the compound ‘ indrashatro ’ may be taken either as a Bahuvrlhi, 
when it takes one kind of accent, or as TStpuruaa, when the accent is of a totally 
different kind. A certain Daitya performed a sacrifice with the avowed purpose of 
obtaining a son who would kill Indra,—thus being ‘ itidrasya shalruh', shatayita, 
hanta. But when the sacrifice was finished and the child rose out of the fire, it 
was addressed as ‘ inlrashatro ’ which was intended as a Tatpurusa compound ; but 
the priest who pronounced the word put the Bahuvrlhi accent on it ; so that instead 
being ’ killer of Indra ’, the boy turned out to be 1 one who has Indra for his killer.’ 
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IQ regard to the act of procreation itself, there is ‘de¬ 
ficiency ’ in the act when the method of intercourse is 
wrong;—there is ' deficiency ’ in the agent when there are 
uterine diseases (preventing conception) or defective semen; 
and there is ‘ deficiency ’ in the means, in the manner des¬ 
cribed in connection with the Sacrifice *. 

In regard to ordinary actions of the world, we have the 
injunction, ‘ desiring fire one should rub together two pieces 
of wood ’; and in connection with this, there is ‘ deficiency ’ 
in the act when the rubbing is done in the wrong manner; 
—there is ‘ deficiency ’ in the agent when there is some 
remissness in his knowledge or in his effort; and there is 
‘ deficiency ’ in the means when the wood is wet and with 
holes (worm-eaten). 

Now, when there are these deficiencies, the result is 
not achieved; but that does not make the said injunc¬ 
tion (‘ desiring fire one should rub together two pieces of 
wood ’) false ; as when everything is perfect, the result does 
become accomplished. And in no way does the case of the 
injunction (of the Vedic sacrifice)—‘ desiring son one should 
perform the Putrdsti ’—differ from the said injunction (of 
the worldly act of rubbing the wood-pieces for obtaining 
fire). 

Vartilca on Stt. (58). 

[P. 267, L. 16 to P. 270, L. 8.] 

Not so, the failure is due ete. etc. —says the Sutra. It 
has been argued that—“ Vedic texts cannot be regarded as 
instruments of right cognition, because they are false, as is 
shown by the fact of the results therein mentioned being not 
obtained”. Now in regard to this, the following question 
has to be considered—Is this non-appearance of the result due 
to the fact that the texts are not instruments of right cog¬ 
nition ? Or to the fact that there are deficiencies in the 

The sacrificial fee i3 ‘ too small ’ when it fails to satisfy the priests employed ; 
and it consists of ‘ deprecated material ’, when one gives silver, for instance ; the 
giving of silver is deprecated on the ground that that metal was produced out of the 
tears of Rudra, so that if a man gives that metal, tears are shed in his household 
before a year passes. 

° In this case, the deficiency would consist in the defective reciting of mantras 
at the Garbhadh&na and other rites in connection with child-bearing. 
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Action, the Agent and the Means ? We assert that it is 
due to deficiencies in the action, in the agent and in the 
means. As a matter of fact, the non-appearance of the 
result always implies some imperfection (incompleteness) in 
the causes (productive of that result; j and as the Sacrifice 
(of Putresti) only serves to bring together the causes 
(directly leading to the result in the shape of obtaining a 
son), there is nothing incongruous in our view [that the 
non-appearance of the result is due to the imperfections in 
the causes]. That is to say, we do not regard the Sacrifice 
as the direct or immediate cause of the Son’s birth; what we 
hold is that the parents becoming connected 
with the sacrifice give birth to a sort (Bhasya); 

—so that [when the son fails to be born] the doubt that this 
fact arouses is [not whether the Sacrifice is or is not actually 
effective in bringing about the result it is declared to bring 
about, but] in the form—is this failure of the son’s birth due 
to an imperfection in the parents, or to some imperfection 
in the actual working of the sacrificial act? And as there 
are certain Mantras also which are employed in the accom¬ 
plishment of the sacrifice, and as such are accessories to it, the 
idea of there being some defect in the sacrificial performance 
gives rise to the doubt as to whether the failure of the per¬ 
formance has not been due to some deficiency in the mantras 
recited, or to something wrong in such details as the grass, 
the fuel and such other things used at it; just as when there 
is an excess or deficiency in the Mantras used, the Sacrifice 
is not properly accomplished, so also is it not accomplished 
when there is deficiency in #uch accessories as the grass, the 
fuel an<\ the like. Then again, the Sacrifice fails not only 
by reason of deficiencies in the accessories, but also by reason 
of deficiencies in the Agent and the Action; as we have 
already pointed out that what constitutes the cause (of the 
result) is not the Sacrifice only, independently of its acces¬ 
sories and accompaniments. Thus then, it follows that if the 
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birth of the son does not appear, it is not right for any 
human being to assert that the non-appearance of the son 
is due to the inefficiency of the Vedic texts (to bring about 
right knowledge). “ But the faot that the non-accomplish¬ 
ment is found to be due to both causes (the deficiency in the 
accessories and cognitive inefficiency of the Vedic texts), 
will give rise to a doubt (as to the truth of the texts prescrib¬ 
ing that performance).” This is not right; as by arguing 
thus you abandon your former opinion. What you mean is 
this —“ As a matter of fact there are three causes- that tend 
towards the son's birth; and if there is any deficiency in 
anyone of these three causes, the son is not born; hence just 
as the non-appearance of the son may be due to some defect 
in the parents, so may it be due also to the fact that what 
the texts lay down is not true ; so that the efficiency of these 
texts* becomes doubtful.”—But this reasoning of yours will 
not be quite right, as it involves the abandonment of the 
opinion held by you: What you have said before was that * the 
Veda is apramam, unauthor itativ?, not an Instrument of 
right cognition’, and now you assert that * the pramanya, 
efficiency, authoritatioeness, of the Veda is only doubtful this 
certainly means that you have renounced your former 
opinion. “This contingency is equal in both oases; that is 
to say, this’contingency is equally present in your case also; in 
your case also, the doubt will be present, as to non-appearance 
of the son being due either to some deficiency in the Parents, 
or to the fact of the Vedic texts being untrue [and this 
doubt will vitiate the conclusion that Vedic texts are always 
true].” Not so, we reply ; for in the present connection, 

0 la this context, the Vdrtika has been using the term ‘Mantras ’ in the sense o£ 
the texts laying down the performance of sacrifices. The Tatparya takes it in the 
sense of mantrasa, lhaua karma, ‘performance carried on by means of mantras’— 
i. e. the sacrifices. But it is simpler to take it in the sense of ‘texts as the term 
1 manjtra’ is often used in the sense of Vedic passage in general, not necessarily of 
only those that are called ‘ Mantra ’ as distinguished from ‘ Brahmana' and ‘ Artha- 
vuda.’ 
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we are not seeking to prove anything; that is to say, we are 
not seeking to prove any proposition as to Yedic texts being 
true or not true ; while you are actually seeking to prove a 
definite proposition (that the Vedic texts are not true); so 
that against you we point out the fact that what you have 
urged as your reason (Probans) is doubtful (and hence not 
necessarily leading to your conclusion), in view of the fact 
that the non-appearance of the Son’s birth may have been 
due to deficiencies in one or the other of the several 
causes leading up to the result [and you could urge this 
doubt against us only if we had tried to prove 
' “ r ' 1 the truth of the Vedic text on the ground that 

sacrifices prescribed by it do accomplish their results; but this 
is not what we are doing ;] and certainly the said doubt does 
not vitiate the (Vedic) injunction, which comes in as laying 
down something that helps those causes; just as in the case 
of the rubbing of sticks (to produce fire); that is to say, the 
Sacrifice (laid down by the injunction) is not laid down as 
being itself the direct cause of Son’s birth ; all that it says is 
that 1 if a man is desirous of having a son, he should perform 
sacrifice’,—just as there is the injunction that * if one desires 
fire he should rub together two sticks ’; and in this case 
if the fire fails to appear if there is some defect either 
in the Agent or in the act of rubbing, the injunction is 
not rejected as meaningless; exactly similar is the case in 
question also [i. e. because the son’s birth does not appear 
by reason of some defect in the Agent or in the several 
details of the sacrificial performance, it does not follow that 
the injunction of the Putresti is either not true or meaningless]; 
so that the said failure of the result does not vitiate the 
authority of the text at all ; specially as when all the details 
are perfect, the result is actually found to appear; i.e. when there 
is no deficiency in any of the several causes leading up to the 
desired result, this result i3 found to be actually accom- 
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plislied ; henco the conclusion is that no fault lies with the 
text.* 

Lastly, the assertion (of the Opponent) is— “ Word 
cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Right Cognition, 
because of such defects as falsity, contradiction and tautology ” 
(Su. 57); and inasmuch as what is made the * Subject r hero 
(of which falsity &c. are predicated) are all Vedic texts, the 
premiss is one that is not applicable to the whole of it [as 
all Vedic texts are not ‘ false ’, ‘ contradictory ’ and ‘ tauto¬ 
logical ’]. If (with a view to avoid this difficulty) you have 
for the 1 Subject’ of your Proposition only those texts that 
do have those qualities,—then, inasmuch as these qualities (of 
* falsity ’ &c.) would form part of the Proposition itself, it 
would be necessary for you to point out (other) reasons for 
proving the proposition that 4 such texts as are false &c. 
are not instruments of right cognition’. If you say 
that—“ these texts are not instruments of right cognition, 
because they are false ”,—then you have to explain what you 
mean by 4 falsity If you say that a word is * false ’ when 
it speaks of a thing as what it is not,—then we should say 
that this is exactly what is meant by the term ‘ apramana ’ 
(‘ not the instrument of right cognition ’) in your Proposition 
[so that your argument begs the whole question]. 

[All this is only by the way]—In reality your probans — 
‘falsity’—is one that is itself, 4 unknown’, not true,—a3 
we have already explained. 

a When we say that the sacrifice brings about the son’s birth, we do not mean 
that there is any such universal and invariable relation between the son's Birth and 
the Sacrifice as that ‘ whenever the Sacrifice is performed a son is born or 1 it 
the Sacrifice is not performed, no son is born ’. What we mean is that the fact of the 
Sacrifice helpingthe son’s birth is laid down in the Veda ; sathat on the strength of 
this Text, we can say that in cases where sons are born without the performance of 
the Putresli Sacrifice, it must he the oifoct of the sacrifice performed during a pre¬ 
vious life ;—and if, even when there is no deficiency in any factor, the performance 
should fail to bring about the son’s birth, it should he attributed to some invisible 
discrepancy that deflects the force set up by the sacrificial performance.— Tdlparya. 
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Sutra (59). 

(B)—The deprecatory assertion applies to the 

CHANGING OF A PARTICULAR TIME AFTER HAVING (ONCE) 

ADOPTED IT. —S0. (59). 

Bhasya on Su. (59). 

[P. 96, L. 2 to L. 4], 

* So that there is no contradiction in texts bearing upon 
the Agnihotra oblations ’—this has to be supplied to the 
Sutra (in order to complete the sentence). The deprecatory 
text— 1 when a man offers the oblations after sunrise, they 
are eaten up by the Shyavu dog ’—is meant to point out 
that it is not right to change the time that has been once 
adopted ; as is done when a person, having in the first 
instance made the offerings at one time ( e. g. before 
SunriseJ, changes it subsequently and makes them at an¬ 
other time (e. g. after Sunrise). So that the text only serves 
to deprecate the abandoning of the enjoined procedure [and 
there is no ‘ contradiction ’ in this]. 

Vdrlikaon Sit. (59). 

[P. 269, L. 12 to P. 270, L. 8]. 

As regards the objection that Vedic texts are vitiated by 
‘ contradiction ’, it is pointed out that— as the deprecatory 
assertion applies to the changing of the time that has been once 
adopted, there is no * contradiction ’. It is in connection 
with the kindling of Fire that we have the following 
injunctions laying down three points of time—‘ the oblation 
should be offered after sunrise ’, * the oblation should be 
offered before sunrise ’ and * the oblation should be offered 
at a time when neither the stars nor the sun is visible ’; 
after having adopted one of these three, if the performer 
should come subsequently to renounce it (and make the offer¬ 
ing at another time),—this change is what is decried in the 
deprecatory assertion [and this does not involve any ' con¬ 
tradiction ’]. Nor is there any * contradiction ’ (among 
the three injunctions themselves) ; as no one of the injunc- 
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tions act ually denies what has been prescribed in the other 
two; that is, none of them declares that * the offering should 
not be made at any other time ’*;—if each of the three 
injunctions had denied the other two, then it would be right 
to urge the objection that there is ‘ contradiction ’ among 
them ; as a matter of fact however, the injunctions in ques¬ 
tion, ‘ the oblation should be, offered after sunrise ’ &c., are 
not negative assertions ; hence the objection does not apply. 
Specially because, if the texts were negative, the three 
together would be prohibitive of the offering altogether 
[each prohibiting the time laid down in the other two, and 
there being no time apart from the three mentioned in the 
„ „ three texts); and under the circumstances, it 

would be futile to speak of the various points of 
time, * sunrise ’ and the rest (in reference to the Agnihotra ); 
the proper assertion in that case would be —* what has been 
enjoined in the text that the Agnihotra should be offered 
should not be done at all/ All the three texts as they stand 
however, become quite compatible with one another if wo 
accept the interpretation that we have suggested,—that each 
of them prescribes a particular time in reference to the 
oblation (laid down in the text * the Agnihotra should he 
offered ’). “ But you should show some special reason 

why the texts should be interpreted in this manner, and not 
in the manner suggested by us, whereby they are found to be 
incompatible with one another." These same texts 
constitute the special reason in favour of our interpreta¬ 
tion. “How, so?” Well, when we come to consider 
the question as to whether we should interpret the texts in 
any way wo choose (as youhave done), or we should interpret 
them as bearing upon what has been laid down (elsewhere),— 

® This appears to be the best way of construing the phrase W ; though the 

Tatparya has construed it somewhat differently, to mean >r SWfWnPTB ; but the 
present context deals entirely with as is shown hy what follows. Hence we 

have adopted our own interpretation. 
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it certainly appears to be more reasonable to accept the 
latter alternative; as in so doing we do not go against any 
proofs. [It is found to be in conformity with all reason 
and authority]. Hence we conclude that there is no ‘ con¬ 
tradiction ’ in the texts. 

Sutra (60). 

(C)—It mat be rightly regarded as a useful 
REITERATION —Su. (60). 

Bhasya on Su, (60). 

[P. 96, L. 6 to L. 11J. 

What is referred to in this Sutra is the Purvapaksa argu¬ 
ment that the Veda is tainted with ‘tautology’ by reason of 
the repetitions that it lays down (Su. 57). [It has to 

be borne in mind however, that] it is only needless repetition 
that constitutes ‘tautology’; there is however repetition ivith a 
purpose, which is called l annoUdt\ ‘Reiteration’. Now, the 
repetition that is laid down in the Vedic text—‘ one should 
recite the first verse thrice and the final verse also thrice’—• 
is of the latter kind, ‘Reiteration’; as it is done with a purpose) 
the purpose being that by repeating the first and final verses 
thrice each, the number of the Samidheni verses becomes fif- 
teen) and it is with reference to this that we have the following 
description of the ‘mantra’ (the ‘kindling’ verses)—‘By 
means of this verbal thunderbolt with its fifteen spokes 
I attack my enemy, who hates me and whom I hate’; where 
the name ‘mantra-thunderbolt’ refers to the fifteen ‘Samidheni’ 
verses; and this number ‘fifteen’ could not be obtained with¬ 
out the aforesaid repetition (of the first and final verses) 
[the actual number of verses being only eleven]. 

Vdrtika on Sutra (60). 

[P. 270, L. 8 to L. 13.]. 

It has been urged that Vedic texts are open to the 
charge of being ‘tautological’; but in reality there is no 
‘tautology’; as it may be rightly regarded as a useful reiteration 
—says the Sutra, A real case of ‘tautology’ is that when 
the same thing, without the addition of any further qualifi¬ 
cation, is mentioned again ; but when the previously-mentioned 
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tiling is mentioned again by means of similar words, but 
with additional qualifications, it is a case of ‘Reiteration with 
a purpose’; and in this latter case there is nothing objection¬ 
able. The example has been explained in the Bhci$ya. 

Sutra. (61). 

Specially as a classification of the texts is accept¬ 
ed ON THE BASIS OF (DIVERSITY IN THEIR) PURPOSE*,— 

(So. 61). 

BhUsya on Sil. 61. 

[P.96, L. 13]. 

[ds a classification of the texts is accepted on the basis of 
diversity in their purpose, therefore] Vedic texts must be 
regarded as ‘instruments of right cognition’; just as is done 
in ordinary parlance [where eve y word serving a useful 
purpose is accepted as an instrument of Right Cognition], 

Varti/ca on SU. (61). 

[P. 270, L. 13 to L. 20.] 

The texts laying down the Pntresti and such sacrifices 
are trustworthy,—(a) because they are parts of the Veda,— 
like such texts as ‘ the Earth is a vast field ’ (which is a true 
description); (b) also because there is a restriction in regard 
to their word &c.,—as in such sentences as ‘ doadasha 
mUsak samvatsarah ’ (where there is a limited number of 

0 The Tdtparya Bays that, having refuted the objections urged against the trust¬ 
worthy character of the Veda, the author of the Sutra now proceeds to put for¬ 
ward positive arguments in support of the trustworthy character of Vedic texts. 

This Sutra is put forward with a view to justify the arguments propounded 
above, which are based upon the fact that diverse useful perposes are served by the 
Vedic texts that have been traduced as ‘false’ &c. The justification is that such 
diversity of purpose is a fact, and it has been accepted by all students of the Veda as 
the basis for the classification of Vedic texts under the several heads mentioned below 
in Sutra 62. And this classification serves to show that each and every Vedic text 
serves a useful purpose, and as such, is a trustworthy source of knowledge, ‘instrument 
°f right cognition’. According to the Bhisyachandra however, the Sutra is meant 
as an introduction to the author’s view that ‘ Vidhi' and ‘ Arthava^a' are not the 
on ly two heads under which all Vedic texts are included ; they are to be classed under 
heads described in Sutras 63, 64 and 65. 
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words, and which is a true discretion!; (c) also because they 
have been asserted by a particular person,—like the asser¬ 
tion ‘Fire is the antidote for cold’ (which is quite true).* 1 
[These arguments have for their ‘ subject ’ ouly the particu¬ 
lar texts attacked by the PSrvapaksin], —Taking all Vedic 
texts for our ‘ subject we have the argument (propounded 
in the Sutra)—Vedic texts are trustworthy,— because there 
is a classification of them on the basis of their purpose, —just as 
are the texts of Manu and other writers;—in the case of 
the assertions of Manu etc., we find that there is a diversity 
in the purposes served by them, and serving such diverse 
purposes, these are trustworthy so that, inasmuch as Vedic 
texts also are found to be serving diverse purposes, these 
also should be trustworthy. 

Bhasya on Su. (62). 

[P. 96, L. 13 to L. 16.] 

The ‘ classification’ of Vedic Brahmana texts + is three¬ 
fold, as follows: — 

SutrU (62). 

The texts being employed as (A) * Injunctions 
(B) ‘ Descriptions’ and (C) Reiterations with a Pur¬ 
pose ’.—f_Su. 62). 

Vedic texts are employed in three ways— (A) as injunc¬ 
tive’, (Bj as ‘ descriptive’ and (0) as ‘ reiterative’,—asser¬ 
tions. 

Vartilca on Su. (62). 

[P. 270, L. 20 to P. 271, L. 4.] 

The said ‘ classification ’ of Brahmana texts is three-fold : 
Var P 271 ^ ie texts being employed as Injunctions fyc. 

Sfc. —says the Sutra. That is to say, there 
are three kinds of Brahmana texts : some are injunotioe, some 
descriptive, and some reiterative. 

•These three arguments have been put forward by the Vartika , independently of 
the Sutra. 

f The BhiUyachamira says It is only the classification of the Brahmana 
texts,—and not of the Mantra texts -that is put forward. 
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BhUsya on Su. (63). 

[P. 96, L. 16 to L. 19.] 

Of these three— 

Sutra (63). 

The Injunction is that which prescribes (a cer¬ 
tain act).— (Su. 63.) 

That text which prescribes * — i. e. urges or incites (the 
Agent to activity)—is called ‘Injunction ’, and this Injunction 
is either mandatory or permissive ; e. g. such texts as ‘ona 
desiring heaven should offer the Agnihotra oblations ’ f 

Varlika on Su. (63). 

[P. 271, L. 6 to L. 9]. 

Of the three mentioned in the preceding SUlra, that 
text which prescribes—lays down—something (not already 
known) is called e Injunction’. This Injunction is either man¬ 
datory or permissive —says the Bhasya. That text is called 
‘ mandatory ’ which enjoins, lays down, that ‘ one should do 
such and such an act’; while the ‘ permissive’ text is that 
which simply permits the agent to have recourse to a certain 
course of action;—as for instance, the Agnihotra text (quoted 
by the Bhasya) [while being mandatory of the sacrifice itself] 
is permissive of those aots whereby the agent would acquire 
the ways and means of that performance. 

Sutra (64). 

The Descriptions are—Valedictory, Deprecatory, 
Illustrative and Narrative.— (Su. 64.) 

BhSsya on Su. (64.) 

[P. 97, L. 1 to L. 12]. 

(a) That text which eulogises a certain Injunction 
by describing the (desirable) results (following from the 
enjoined act) is called ‘Valedictory’; such a text serves 

0 I. e. Lays down something not known by other means—says the Bkasyachandra. 
f The Tdtparya remarks—Though as a matter of fact, Injunction is not always 
mandatory, actually prescribing something, it also appears in the forms of ‘En¬ 
treaty’, ‘Invitation’ and ‘ Advice’,—yet it is only the mandatory injunction that has 
been selected here for reference. 
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two purposes: (1) it serves the purpose of inspiring 
confidence, * whereby the ageut comes to have faith in 
what is thus eulogised (and is thereby made to perform 
it); (2) it also serves the purpose of persuading; where¬ 
by on knowing the result following from a certain act, 
the agent is persuaded to do it; e. g. such texts as—‘as 
the gods cognised all beings by means of the Sarvnjit 
sacrifice, this sacrifice accomplishes the purpose of cognising 
all beings and obtaining all things; by means of this 
a man obtains all things and conquers all beings’ &c., &c. 

(b) The text that describes the undesirable results 
(following from the act enjoined) is called ‘ deprecatory ’; it 
serves the purpose of dissuasion ; whereby the agent may not 
do the act deprecated ; e. g, such texts as—‘That which is 
known as the Jyotwtoma is the foremost of all sacrifices,— 
one who, without performing this, performs another sacrifice, 
falls into a pit, the act perishes and the man is destroyed ’; 
and so forth. 

(c) That text which describes a contrary (different) 
methodt of actiou adopted by a certain person is called ‘ illus¬ 
trative’ ; e. g. such texts as—' Having offered the oblation, 
people pour out the fat. and then the mixture of ghee and 
coagulated milk; but the Charaka priests pour this mixture 
first, and they say that this mixture constitutes the very life 
of Agni ’, and so forth. 

(d) [The text that describes]} a method as adopted tradi¬ 
tionally is called ‘ narrative ’; e. g. such texts as—‘ Thus it is 
that Brahmanas have adopted, in their hymns, the .Bahispa- 
vamana Stima , thinking that in so doing they were perform¬ 
ing the Sacrifice in its very womb ’, and so forth. 


•The right reading is as found in several Mss.; and this is more in 

keeping with in tire next sentence. Due faith ami confidence are necessary 

before the Vedio act can be effective; says the Veda—ftrmtTT STgVvrtbnr^T 

nt V y ! The Bhdsyachandra adds—S hraddhd,, Faith, is only a 

particular form of inclination— says Vyasa, who is supported by the Briihma-Purana, 
which says that Shruddhd consists of Contemplation, Devotion and Inclination. 

fThis method need not be necessarily wrong ; all that ‘ vyahata ' means is that 
the method is contrary to, different from, the one that is enjoined by the Injunction ; 
but which may be adopted beeause it has been adopted by certain priests in the past. 
This is clear from the Tdtparya. 
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“Why should the Illustrative and Narrative texts be 
regarded as ‘ Descriptive ’ (and not ‘ Iojunctive ’) *?” 

These are regarded as ‘ Descriptive firstly because they 
are connected with valedictory or deprecatory -passages, and 
-secondly because they indicate something connected with 
(bearing upon) some other Injunction (to which therefore 
they are supplementary).f 

Varlika on Su. (64). 

[P. 271, LI. 11-12.] 

These Descriptive texts are—Valedictory, Deprecatory, 
Illustrative and Narrative—examples have been given in the 
Bhctsya. 

Sutra (05). 

(C) When the Injunction and the Enjoined are 

MENTIONED AGAIN, IT CONSTITUTES ‘ REITERATION (WITH A 

PURPOSE)’ —Su. (65). 

JBhasya on Sit. (65). 

The compound ‘ vidhioihiluruimchaDa ‘ means the ‘ anuvn- 
chaua re-mention, of (a) the ‘ oidki'. Injunction and (6) the 
‘ viliita’, enjoined] —the former being verbal ‘ reiteration 
and the latter material ‘ reiteration so that just as there are 
two kinds ot' ‘ Repetition’ so are there two kinds of ‘ Reitera¬ 
tion ’ also. 

“ Why should the enjoinel be 5 reiterated’?"’ 

0 The sense of this Purvapaksa question is thus explained by the Tatparya— 1 The 
text describing the contrary method adopted by the Ciiaraba priests serves the purpose 
of enjoining that different method as proper for some persons; similarly, the text 
describing what the Brahmanas did serves the purpose of enjoining that act for people 
of the present day ;—so that these are as much Injunctive in their character as any 
other Injunction. Why then should these be treated as ‘ Descriptive’ ?” 

j- The texts in question only describe established facta and do not con lain any 
injunctive word;—now the question arises—should we assume an injunctive word 
which is not in the text ? or should we construe the text along with some other direct 
Injunction already found in the Veda ? Of thes.o two, the latter alternative is certainly 
the simpler; for under the former alternative you have to assume the injunctive word, 
and then the connection of that wmrd with the assertion in quest.on ; while according 
to our view, all that has got to be assumed is -lie connection of this assertion with 
an already existing Injunction. The Illustrative and Narrative texts are classed 
apart from the Valedictorv and Dunwrain™ 1 - '* 
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It is reiterated for the purpose of reference ; it is in refer* . 
ence to w’nafc is enjoined that we have either (a) praise (of 
the act) or (b) deprecation* (of the omitting of the act), or 
( c ) a supplementary detail is laid down; and (d) sometimes 
Reiteration is for the purpose of indicating the sequence 
between two enjoined acts, and so on other purposes may be 
found out.f 

' 

In ordinary parlance also, we have three kinds of asser¬ 
tions— injunctive, descriptive and reiterative, (a) ‘ One should 
cook rice’ is an injunction ; ( b) ‘ Long life, glory, strength, 
pleasure, intelligence—all this resides in food’is a description 
(of the food whose cooking has been enjoined); (c) we have 
the ‘ reiteration ’ (of the enjoined cooking) in the following 
forms : ‘ cook, cook, please ’, where we have repetition ; ‘cook 
quickly ‘ do please cook in the form of entreaty ; and ‘ you 
must cook’, for the purpose of emphasising. 

Thus then, as in the case of ordinary assertions, Words are 
accepted as ‘ Instruments of Right Cognition when it is 
found that they are classified according to the diverse pur¬ 
poses served by them,—exactly in the same manner, inasmuch 
as Vedic texts also are capable of being classified according 
to the different purposes served by them, they maybe regard¬ 
ed as ‘ Instruments of Right Cognition ’ (as pointed out above, 
under Sii. 61). 

Vavtika on Stl. (65). 

[P. 271, L. 14 to L. 17] 

When the Injunction Sfc. Says the Sutra. That is to 
say, ‘Reiteration ’ consists of the mention of Injunction, and 

° According to the Bhdsyuchandra this ‘ deprecation ’ is of omitting to do the 
enjoined act. The example cited by the Tatparya however is one of deprecation of 
the enjoined act itself. 

f Examples are given in the Tatparya —(a) The Ashramedha sacrifice having 
been enjoined , we have its ‘ reiteration ’ in the text, ‘ when one performs the ashramedha 
sacrifice, he passes beyond sin and death ’, wherein the sacrifice is praised (£) the 
oblation after sunrise having been enjoined, we have its 1 reiteration ’ in the text, 

1 When one offers the oblation after sunrise, the ShyXva dog takes it away where we 
have a deprecation ; — (c) the Homa having been enjoined, we have its 1 reiteration r in 
the text 1 the Homa is to be of curds which lays down the supplementary detail, in 
the shape of Curd, for the Homa ;— (d) The Soma sacrifice and the Darsha-Purnamasa 
sacrifices having been enjoined, we have the‘reiteration’ of these in the text, ‘The 
Soma sacrifice should be offered after the Darsha-Purnamasa sacrifice for the pur¬ 
pose of laying down the proper order of sequence between the two. 
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also that of what has been enjoined; the former being ‘ verbal’ 
and the latter ‘material* Reiteration. As ' Repetition’ is of 
two kinds, so is * Reiteration ’ also; we have verbal ‘ repetition ’ 
when we say ‘Sound is non-eternal, non-eternaland we 
have material ‘reiteration’ when we say ‘sound is non-eternal, ■ 
it is liable to destruction *. 

Sutra (66). 

[The Opponent Aa^s]—“ Thebe is no difference 
between ‘Reiteration ’ and ‘ Repetition as both con* 

SI ST IN THE RESTATING OP THE SAME WORD.” —Su. (66). 

Bliasya on Su. (66). 

[P. 98, L. 2 to L. 4]. 

“ As a matter of fact, no distinction is possible as that 
“‘Repetition’ is ivrong and ‘ Reiteration’ right. Because, 

“ in both cases a word, whose meaning has been already 
“ comprehended, is repeated; so that by reason of the same 
“ word being repeated, both are equally wrong.”* 

Vartika on Su. (66). 

There is no difference &c. &c.—says the Sutra. What 
“ is the meaning of this Sutra? [It means that] there is 
“this similarity between ‘ Repetition ’ and ,‘Reiteration, ’ 

“ that in both words, whose meaning has been already com- 
“ prehended, are repeated ; that is in Repetition, as also in 
“ Reiteration, a word, whose meaning has been already 
“ grasped, is mentioned over again; so that, inasmuch as in 
“ both there is the re-mention of words whose meaning has 
“ been already comprehended, both should be wrong.” 

Sutra (67), 

[Answer"] —[Reiteration is] not the same [as 
Repetition], as [in the former] the re-mention [op 
the words] is like the exhortation to go ‘ more 
quickly ’.t — (Su. 67.) 

° This argument emanates from an opponent who has not understood what the 
Bhasya has said in connection with the useful purposes served by Reiteration.— 
Tntparya. 

The BhdiyachanJm explains ‘ asddhii' as asadhakam arthasya, futile. 

t The Bkasyachundra treats this Sitre as ‘ Bhdpja 
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Bhasya on Sti. (67.) 

[P. 98, L. 6 to L, 13.] 

‘ Reiteration ’ cannot be regarded as the same as * Re¬ 
petition Why ? —because when the re-mention of a word 
serves a useful purpose, then it is ‘ Reiterationso that 
even though in ‘ Repetitionalso we have the re-men¬ 
tion of words, the re-mention in this case is entirely 
useless; while ‘ Reiteration serving a useful purpose, 
is like the exhortation to go * more quickly’; that is to 
say, when one is exhorted in the words ‘go quickly, 
quicklythe meaning is‘go more quicklyso that the re¬ 
mention (of the word ‘ quickly) ’ serves the purpose of indi¬ 
cating a peculiarity in the act (of going ; which purpose 
could not be accomplished by the single mention of the word 
‘quickly’). This exhortation is cited only as an instance; 
there are several other instances of re-mention with a pur¬ 
pose; e. g. when it is said ‘ he cooks and cooks what is 
meant is that the act of cooking is unceasing ; ‘ village upon 
village is pleasant’ means that every village is pleasant; 

‘ God rained round and round the Trigarta country (the modern 
district of Jullundhur) ’ means exception [that rainfall 
avoided that country] ; * seated near and about the Wall ’ 
means pro&imity ; ‘ there are bitters and bitters ’ means that 
there are several kinds of bitterness. 

Thus tlieu, we conclude that Reiteration is meant to 
be a reference, for the purpose of praising or deprecating, 
or laying down a supplementary detail, or pointing out the 
sequence of what has boen enjoined (as explained under 
Su. 65). 

Vartika on Su. (67.) 

~ [P. 272, L. 5 to L. IS.] 

Reiteration is not the same fye. §c. —says the Sutra . In 
the case of such assertions as ‘ go more quickly the com¬ 
parative term ‘ more ’ (denoted by the affix ‘ larap ’ in ‘ shl- 
ghrataram ’) serves the purpose of denoting a peculiarity in 
the act of going, in addition to what is expressed by the 
simple term ‘ quickly ’ shlghram’); —in the same manner 
that re-mention of words which is called ‘ Reiteration ’ serves 
the purpose of indicating a peculiarity in the act. This 
argument (propounded by the Sutra) may be formulated a3 
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follows:—* The re-mention of words in the form of Reitera¬ 
tion serves a useful purpose,—because it provides an additional 
idea,—like the exhortation to go more quickly so that, 
just as when the term 4 more quickly is used, it provides an 
additional idea over and above what is provided by the 
simple term * quickly and is as such not rejected as a use¬ 
less 4 Repetition —exactly in the same manner, inasmuch 
as the re-mention of words in the form of 4 Reiteration ’ 
serves the purpose of providing additional idea, it can¬ 
not be rejected as a useless 4 Repetition Now it remains 
to explain what this additional idea is ; and this we now 
proceed to explain : When the word 4 cook ’ is addressed to 
a person, the idea that it produces in his mind is that 
4 the act of cooking has got to be accomplished and when 
the word is repeated a second time—and he is addressed as 
4 cook, cook ’—the idea that arises in hi3 mind is either 
that of emphasis— 4 it is I that have to cook ’,—or that of 
continuity— 4 1 have got to go on cooking unceasingly —or 
that of entreaty— 4 1 should, thus entreated, undertake the 
act at once these additional ideas appear in the mind 
of the person to whom the words are addressed; and just as 
these appear in the mind of the person hearing the words, 
so do they also in the mind of one who addresses the words. 
In the case of mere 4 Repetition on the other hand, no such 
additional ideas are obtained; so that this constitutes a great 
point of difference between 4 Repetition ’ and 4 Reiteration 
In the same manner we can find other instances of Reitera¬ 
tion in actual usage. 

Shasya on Su. (68.) 

[P. 98, L. 13 to P. 100, L. 5.] 

“Does then the trustworthiness of Word (Veda) become 
established simply by setting aside the arguments against its 
trustworthiness — 

[It becomes established] also by the following positive 
argument:— 
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Sutra ( 68 .) 

The trustworthiness of Words (of the Veda) is 

RASED UPON THE TRUSTWORTHINESS OF THE RELIABLE 

(VERACIOUS) EXPOSITOR,—JUST LIKE THE TRUSTWORTHINESS 

of Incantations and of Medical Scriptures. —Su. (68.) 

“In what does the trustworthiness of the Medical 
Scriptures consist ?” 

It consists in this fact that, when the Medical Scriptures 
declare that * by doing this and this one obtains what he 
desires, and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what 
is undesirable ’—and a person acts accordingly,—the result 
turns out to be exactly as asserted; and this shows that the 
said Scriptures are true, not wrong, in what they assert. 

In the case of Incantations also it is found that whenever 
they are used for the purpose of averting such evils as 
poison, ghosts and thunderbolt, they are found effective, in 
bringing about that result; and this fact establishes the 
‘ trustworthiness ’ of the Incantations. 

“ But to what is all this trustworthiness due ? ” 

It is due to the trustworthiness of the veracious expositor. 

“ And in what does the trustworthiness of the veracious 
expositor consist ? ” 

It consists in the following facts—that he has a 
direct cognition of the real essence of things* —he has 
compassion on living beings,—and he is desirous of 
describing things as they really exist. As a matter of 
fact, veracious persons (a) have a direct perception of the • 
real essence of things,—that is, they know that such and 
such a thing should be avoided by man, and also the 
method of avoiding it,—that such and such a thing should be 
acquired by man, and also the method of acquiring it;—( b) they 
p 99 taka compassion on living beings,—that is, they 
feel as follows:—‘These poor creatures being 
by themselves ignorant, there is no other means, save ins¬ 
truction, available to them for knowing things, until they 
know, they cannot either perform or avoid any acts, and 
unless they do perform acts, it cannot be well with them, 
and there is no one (save myself) who would help them in 

•-'The Bhdpja,chandra explains ‘dharma' as ‘ tativa', truth ; hence the quality 
meant would be that of having direct knowledge of truth ; i. e., the real nature of all 
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this matter;—so, well, I am going to instruct them about 
things as they exist and as I know them * ; having listen¬ 
ed to these instructions, these creatures will understand 
things, and thereby they shall avoid what should be avoided 
and acquire only what should be acquired.’ It is on this 
basis that the instruction of veracious persons proceeds; and 
when an act is known on this threefold authority of the 
Veracious Expositor, and is performed accordingly, it actually 
accomplishes the purpose (it is meant to accomplish). From 
this it follows that the instruction of veracious persons is 
trustworthy ; and this leads to the veracious expositors them¬ 
selves being regarded as trustworthy. 

Thus (trustworthiness having been found in) the instruc¬ 
tion of the Veracious Expositor, in the form of the Medical 
Scriptures (that part of the Veda which treats of the Medical 
Science), which deal with visible things,—from this we infer 
the trustworthiness of those parts of the Veda also which deal 
with invisible (transcendental things ; as the ground of trust¬ 
worthiness—which consists in the trustworthiness of the Vera- 
cious Expositor—is equally present in both. In fact some 
texts of the latter sectionof the Veda also are found todeal with 
visible things, e. g., the text ‘ one desiring to acquire a vil¬ 
lage should perform sacrifices ’; and on seeing this coming 
out true, we can infer, from this also, the trustworthiness of 
the other Vedic texts (dealing with purely invisible things). 

In ordinary worldly matters also, a large amount of busi¬ 
ness is carried on on the basis of the assertions of veracious 
persons ; and here also the trustworthiness of the ordinary 
veracious expositor is ! based upon the same three conditions—• 
he has full knowledge of what he is saying, he has sympathy 
for others (who listen to him), and he has the desire to ex¬ 
pound things as they really exist;—and on tho basis of these 
the assertion of the veracious expositor is regarded as trust¬ 
worthy. 

The inference (of the trustworthiness of all Vedic texts, 
from that of the medical texts) proceeds on the basis of the 
seer and expositor being the same (in both cases). That is to 
say, the ommiscientf Expositor and the Seers are the same 

° This constitutes the third factor of reliability—the desire to describe things as 
they really exist. 

t Tho plural number is meant to indicate the superior knowledge of the expositor 
of the Veda, 
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veracious persons in the case of the Vedic texts and that of 
the Medical Scriptures; so that from the trustworthiness 
of the latter we can infer that of the latter also. 

[The Mimainsaka objects]—“ Inasmuch as the trust¬ 
worthiness of Vedic texts is due to their eternality, it is not 
right to say that their trustworthiness is due to the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Veracious Expositor.’’ 

But as a matter of fact, the trustworthiness or efficiency 
of words in the denotation of things is due to their denot¬ 
ative potency,—and not to their eternality; for if it were 
due to their eternality, then (all words being equally eternal, 
ex hypothesi) all things would be denoted by all words ; and 
there would be no restriction as to words and their signi¬ 
fications. 

“ But if words are not eternal, they cannot be expressive 
at all.” 

This is not true; ordinary words (in worldly usage) are 
actually found to denote their meanings * [and certainly these 
words are not eternal.] “ These words also are eternal (just 
like Vedic words).” That is not possible ,• as in that case 

the disagreement with facts that we find in the case of the 
assertions of untruthful persons would be inexplicable ; as 
being eternal, every word should be trustworthy (i.e. true, in 
equally agreement with facts). “ That word can not be eternal.” 
But you do not point out any difference ; it behoves you to 
show cause why the assertion of the untruthful person in 
ordinary parlance is not eternal (while all other words are 
eternal). Then agaiu, in the case of proper names, it is found 
that their trustworthiness depends upon tbeir denoting the 
things named,—and this denotation is in accordance with the 
convention applying the name to a particular thing ; (and as 
such these cannot be eternal); so that it is not right to attri¬ 
bute trustworthiness to eternality. f That is to say, in 
ordinary, parlance when the proper name is denotative of the 
p 100 ^ 1Ui o t0 which it has been fixed by convention, 

1 'it does so by reason of this convention, and not 
by reason of its eternality. 

o The reading adopted in the printed text is not right ; the correct 

reading is supplied by the Puri Mss. ’ 

f For awntwr read as in all Mss. save one. 
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In fact all that can be meant by Vedas being ‘ eternal ’ is 
that the continuity of tradition of the texts and activity * 
according to them is uninterrupted through all ages, past and 
futuref. 

Thus we find that if we attribute the trustworthiness of 
Words to the trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor, it 
meets the case of Vedic as well as ordinary words [while 
if we attribute it to eternality, it can not apply to the case 
of ordinary words]. 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of 
the Second Discourse—in 
the Bhasya. 

Vartika on Su. (68). 

[P. 272, L. 18 to P. 276, L. 4] 

“ Is then the trustworthiness of Vedic texts proved only 
by the rejecting of the atguments against such trustworthi¬ 
ness ?” Certainly not. “ Why so ? ” Because 

nothing can be regarded as proved, without actual positive 
proof. “ How then do you prove the trustworthiness of 
Vedic texts?” By positive proof. “What is that 
proof?” The proof consists in the classification of the 
texts according to their diverse purposes (as pointed out in 
Su. 61)4 

° The Bhatyachaudra explains ‘ pruyoija’ as ‘teaching as this is already im¬ 
plied in 1 tradition it appears better to take it as referring to the actual carrying 
into practice of the instructions contained in the Veda. , 

f When Final Dissolution of the Universe comes, God re-composes the Vedas and 
thus keeps up the tradition.— Tdlpurya. 

J The Tcttparya is not satisfied with this. What is here mentioned as ‘proof’ 
only indicates the possibility of proof ; and it is not a proof itself ; as the said classi¬ 
fication is found also in notoriously untrustworthy scriptures. So the actual proof is 
\yhat is put forward in Su. 68. 

And yet the propounding of a reason that indicates the possibility of proof is not 
entirely futile ; as it is only what is regarded as possible that can be proved by an 
argument; and not with regard to which there has been no notion of possibility at 
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[The Sutra puts forward the argument in favour of the 
,, „„ trustworthiness of Yedio texts]— The trust • 

Var: F. 273. # # J 

worthiness of Words is due fyc., Sec. The par¬ 
ticle * clia ’ serves the purpose of including the reasons adduc¬ 
ed before [i. e. their classification according to their purpose]. 
[The meaning of the Sutra Being] Just as the Incantations 
and the Medical Scriptures are trustworthy by reason of their 
having been asserted by a special Person, so also are the 
Vedic texts; the ground of ‘trustworthiness ’ in both cases 
consisting in having been asserted by a special Person.* 

In what does the trustworthiness of the medico,l scriptures 
consist ? It consists in this fact that, when the medical scrip¬ 
tures declare that ‘ by doing this and this one obtains what he 
desires, and by avoiding this and this he escapes from what is 
undesirable ’,—and a person acts accordingly,—the result turns 
out to be exactly as asserted; and this shows that the said scrip¬ 
tures are tt'ue, not wrong, in what they assert . But to what 

is this trustworthiness of the Veracious Expositor due ? And in 
what does the trustworthiness of veracious persons consist? It 
consists in the following facts —(1) that he has a direct cognition 
of the essence of things —(says the Bhasya) ;that is to say, such 
persons have a direct cognition of what they assert or teach ;— 
(2) that they have compassion on creatures ; that is, they have 
sympathy with the person to whom they impart the teach¬ 
ing ;—(3) they have the desire to describe things exactly as 
they know them.f The speaker who is endowed with this 
threefold qualification is ‘veracious’ (reliable), and the asser¬ 
tions made by him are trustworthy. 


a The ‘ speciality ’ of this person, God, consists in his having a direct cogni¬ 
tion o£ every detail of pharma and other things—what should bo done and 
what should to be avoided,—Ho has compassion upon all creatures,—He has tho 
desire to describe things as they really are,—his organs ot cognition are exceptionally 
efficient.— Tatparya. 

The Tatpaiya (pp 299-301) explains in detail how God is prompted to expound 
the Veda for the benefit of mankind. 

f The Bih. Tnd. edition reads etc. which means that he desires 

to teach for the purpose of making the real state of things known (to tho person whom 


he is teaching). 
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Then again, when we find that certain Vedic texts that 
pertain to visible things are actually found to be not incom¬ 
patible with facts (t. e. true),—from this we can infer the 
same in regard to the rest of the Vedic texts also;* that 
is to say, we have a Vedic text bearing upon vessible things ; 
the text, for instance, that ‘ one desiring a village should 
perform the sacrifice —[and when we find that the said 
sacrificial performance does bring about the acquisition of a 
village] from that we can draw the inference in regard to 
the rest of the Veda also, that these are ‘ trustworthy \ 

In ordinary parlance also, what is actually trustworthy is 
the assertion of only such persons as are endowed with the 
above-mentioned threefold qualification. 

The arguments (in support of the trustworthiness of 
Vedic tests) may be thus formulated : (a) ‘ Vedic texts are 
trustworthy,—because they have been asserted by a special 
Person,—like the Incantations and the Medical Scriptures — 
or (b) we may prove the same conclusion on the ground of 
both (Vedio Texts and Incantations etc.) having the same 
(ominscient) Expositor,—after having proved thisl(the author¬ 
ship of the Ominscient Person) in regard to Incantations 
and Medical Scriptures by the fact of their bearing upon 
supernatural things, which fact is not found in the case of 
other assertions (which are untrustworthy).t 

* ‘ ’ of the Bib. Ind. edition is wrong ; as in the next sentence we 

have IJniJ’UW as found also in the Benares edition. After add (in the Bib. 

Ind. edition) 

f The words of the V&rtilcx embodying this arugment are obscure. The Tatparya 
explains them as referring to the following argument 1 Incantations and Medical 
Scriptures arc the work of an Omniscient Person,—because they deal with super¬ 
natural things and are accepted as authoritative by all good men,—texts not composed 
by an Omniscient person are not found to be so, dwelling with supernatural things 
and accepted by all good men, as we find in the case of the assertions of Budclha. 

Thus the trustworthiness of Incantations etc. having been proved on the ground 
of their being asserted by an Omniscient person, we can go on to prove that ‘ all 
Yeilie texts, are trustworthy, because they are the assertions of an Omniscient person,— 

Kke the Incantations and Medical Scriptures.’ 

'flnt-cLcrLtru. IcLtiL ^ThuutJilA. 
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[Says the Mlmansaka]—“ Inasmuch as the Veda is eternal, 

it cannot be true that it is expounded by any Person. That 

is to say, Vedic texts are eternal, and their 
Var: P.274. , . . , , . 

trustworthiness is due to their eternahty; 

hence it cannot be true that they are the assertions of a 

Person.” 

This cannot be accepted ; for the simple reason that tho 
reason put forward is not itself established. If the eternality 
of Vedic texts were an established faet, then the reasoning 
would be all right. But it is not an established fact; hence 
the reasoning cannot be accepted.* 

“ If the texts are not eternal, how can they be trust¬ 
worthy ?” 

Words are trustworthy, not because they are eternal, but 
because they bring about the right cognition of things (ex¬ 
pressed by them).f 

Some people meet the above reasoning (of the Mimam- 
saka) by declaring that—‘ as a matter of fact no instrument 
of right cognition is eternal,—so that simply because they 
are instruments of right cognition, Vedic texts cannot be 
eternal.’^ But we do not think this is quite right; as even 
eternal things constitute ‘ instruments of Right Cognition 
e. g. Mind and Soul ; specially as the name * Instrument of 

In accordance with this interpretation, there should be a stop after 
in the text. This is what has been adopted in the translation. 

* It might be urged that if eternality is not established the fact of this being the 
work of an omniscient person is also not established. But what makes this latter fact 
a certainty is the fact that it is so accepted by all good men.— Parithucldhi. 

f For instance, our own words, which cannot be eternal, are trustworthy when 
what they express is in agreement with the real state of things.- 

J An Instrument of Right Cognition is that which has the very effective action 
of bringing about the result in the shape of Right Cognition ; while no eternal thing 
can have any effective action ; so that no Instrument of Right Cognition can be 
eternal. This is the sense of the view of ‘ some poople ’ propounded here. 

— Tdtparya. 

SI 'MjdxrtxralicjaJL W'h.iLth.S. 
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Right Cognition’ denotes the entire group of things that go 
to constitute it; as a matterlof fact, the term ‘ Instrument 
of Right Cognition ’ is applicable to the whole group; so that 
the name * Instrument of Right Cognition ’ is applied in 
actual usage to every one of the several components of their 
group, eternal as well as non-eternal; "for every one of these 
constitutes an essential factor in the Instrument of Right 
Cognition ; for instance, the Lamp also (which is non-eternal) 
is called an ‘ Instrument of Cognition ’*—similarly eternal 
things also are Instruments of Right Cognition when, for 
instance, such eternal things as the Atom and the like are 
put forward as proving the existence of other things, these 
Atom &c,, which are eternal, become Instruments of the 
Right Cognition (of those other things); so that the pre¬ 
miss * what is an Instrument of Right Cognition is not eter¬ 
nal ’ is too wide. Hence the answer (given by some people 
to the reasoning of the Mimamsaka propounding the eterna- 
lity of Vedic texts) is not a right answer at all. 

For these reasons the right answer must be as follows :— 
(I) Vedic texts must be non-eternal, because they are classified 
according to the purpose served by them, (as pointed out in 
Su. 61 et. seq.) just like ordinary assertions ; that is to say, just 
as in the case of ordinary assertions we find that they are 
classified according to the purpose served by them, so do we 
find in the case of Vedic texts also; and hence these latter can¬ 
not be eternal. “Ordinary assertions also are eternal. That 
is to say, the ordinary assertions that are found to be classified 
according to the purpose served by them are also eternal.” 

* The lamp is not eternal ; and yet it is called an ‘ Instrument of Cognition ’ 
when it illumines things and makes them perceived. The Soul and Mind are eternal; 
and yet they -also enter into the constitution of every ‘ Instrument of Cognition ; 
and as such have this name applied to them. So that it is not right to argue that 
if Vedic texts were eternal, they could not be Instruments of Eight Cognition. 

IIow even eternal things are capable of effective action, we shall show in 
Adhyaya 111,—says the Tdtparya. 
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—But in that case no classification according to purpose 
served would be possible; i. e., if the ordinary assertions were 
eternal, there could be no classification of them according to 
the purpose served by them; but such classification is actu¬ 
ally found. “ Those assertions then may be regarded as 
non-eternal.” In that case, you should point out some 
special reason ; that is to say, when the same conditions are 
present in the case of both, Vedic Texts and Ordinary Asser¬ 
tions— viz., both are classified according to the purpose served 
by them, and both are capable of expressing their meanings, 
—you should show some special reason why the Yedic texts 
should be regarded as eternal and the Ordinary Assertions as 
not eternal. “ But the same applies to yon also; you also 
should show some special reason why, both assertions being 
equally non-eternal [Vedic texts should be regarded as trust¬ 
worthy, and not the assertions of untruthful persons].’ 1 We 
have already pointed out this special reason, as consisting in 
the fact that there is (in the case of Vedic texts and other 
trustworthy assertions) classification according to the pur¬ 
pose served by them. 

(II.) For the following reason also [Vedic Texts should 
be regarded as non-eternal]—Because they consist of let¬ 
ters ; ordinary assertions, consisting of letters, are found to 
be non-eternal; and Vedic texts also consist of letters ; hence 
these also should be non-eternal. 

(III.) For the following reason also :—Because while 
belonging to a Community and being possessed of specific 
individualities, Vedic texts are apprehended by the audi¬ 
tory organ,—just like ordinary assertions,—[they must be 
regarded as non-eternal.) 

(IV.) For the following reason also:—Because Vedic 
Var P 275 texts consist of words, just like ordinary as¬ 
sertions [they must bo regarded as non-eter¬ 
nal]. 
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[Bays the MimamsakaJ—“ But the * darshana ’ is * parar- 
tha ’ : that is to say, the ‘ darshana ' — i. e. 1 utterance —of 
words is for the purpose of making things known to some 
other person ; no one ever utters a word for the purpose 
of bis own cognition. Such being the case, cognition from 
a word would be possible only if it were eternal; if it were 
non-eternal, it would be destroyed (would disappear) as soon 
as produced (uttered); so that each time that a person would 
hear a word, it would be a new word never heard before ; 
and certainly no cognition could arise from the hearing of 
an unheard of word (which cannot convey any meaning to 
him at all) ; for instance, when an inhabitant of the NarikSla 
Island hears the word ‘cow,’ never before heard by him, he 
does not derive from this any cognition of the animal with 
the dewlap etc., (i, e., the cow, denoted by the word). And 
as for one who holds Words to be non-eternal, all words 
would be like this (i. e., heard for the first time), there 
could be no certainty of his deriving any cognition from 
words.” 

This reasoning is not right; as the premiss is not true 
(being too wide); for we find in the case of such momentary 
things as the Lamp, that they actually do bring about the 
cognition of things also when coming into existence for the 
first time. [Similarly words also, when heard for the first 
time, will bring about the cognition of their meanings.] 

“But this is not possible; as the instance you have brought 
forward is not analogous to the case in question : That is, 
the Lamp is not unconnected*; it is through its connection 
with the thiDg lighted by it, that the Lamp renders that 
thing cognisable ; and as Word is not so connected, it 
cannot bring about the cognition of anything.” 

But who says that the unconnected word expresses any¬ 
thing ? 

0 Read HUrmtH: as in the Benares edition. 
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“ As no such connection (between the Word and its Deno¬ 
tation) is perceived (by the Siddhantin, who denies the perma¬ 
nent relationship between words and their denotations, as 
held by the Mimamsaka), no connection would be possible 
(for him). In fact it has been declared (by the Siddhantin 
under Su. 52) that between the Word and its denotation, 
there can be no such relation as that of contact." 

But the relation between the Word and its meaning ac¬ 
cepted by us is that of the denoter and the denoted ; and cer¬ 
tainly this relation is (not eternal, but) created (by Conven¬ 
tion) ; and it is known from usage; the world (and its usages) 
being without beginning. In fact the question [as to how 
this convention comes to be known and the meaning of words 
grasped for the first time] should be addressed to those 
who hold the Word to have had a beginning in time. 
[For us there can be no such thing as the first usage of a 
word]. 

“ Well, if what you say is true, how do you account for 
the assertion (current among peoplo) that ‘ Vedas* are 
eternal ’ ?” 

That assertion is based upon continuity of tradition. That 
is to say, the same Vedic texts have been handed down by a 
long tradition extending over several ages—through all such 
cycles of time as ‘Manvantara’, the ‘ four Yugas’ and the 
like;—and it is in view of this that ordinary people make such 
assertions as ‘ the Vedas are eternal’; just as the assertion 
‘ the mountains and rivers are everlasting ’ (which is figur¬ 
ative, indicating only relative, not absolute, permanence). 
Exactly the same is the case with the declarations of Mann 
and other ancient writers. “ But how does it follow that 
the idea of ‘ eternality' (of the Veda) is due to the conti- 

° the reading of the Benares edition is more appropriate, and more in keeping 
with the Bhusya and what follows, than of the Bib. Ind. edition. 
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nuity of tradition, and not to real eternality ?” This 
follows from the fact that the arguments that we have 
Var p 276 P ufc f° rwai ’d for proving the non-eter- 
nality (of Vedic texts) are unassailable; in 
fact these arguments of mine, that have been urged in 
support of the non-eternality of Vedic texts, are such as can¬ 
not be assailed; and as they cannot be assailed, the con¬ 
clusion is that when one speaks of the ‘ eternality of Vedas ’ 
it is a figurative expression,—‘ eternality ’ standing for * con¬ 
tinuity of tradition.’ 

Thus ends the First Daily Lesson of the Second Discourse 
of Uddyotkara’s Vdrtika on the Nyaya-sutra. 


Discourse II. 

Second Daily Lesson. 

Section (1). 

The Exact Number of Pramanas. 

[Sutras 1—12]. 

Bhasya on Sii, (1). 

[P. 100, L. 6 to L. 16.] 

The Opponent, thinking that the division of ‘Instru¬ 
ments of Right Cognition ’ (into Perception, Inference, 
Analogy and Word) is not right, urges the following objec¬ 
tion— 

Sutra ( 1 ). 

“ The number (of Instruments of Right Cogni¬ 
tion) CANNOT BE FOUR (ONLY); AS TRADITION, PRESUMP¬ 
TION, Deduction and Antithesis are also Instruments 
of Cognition.”*— Su. 1). 

° The connection between the two Daily Lessons is thus explained by the 
Parishuddhi—The First Daily Lesson having discussed the nature of the foor 
Pramanas themselves, the Second Daily Lesson proceeds to discuss certain charac¬ 
teristics,—in the shape of their exact number &c.—of those Pramanas. The 

Parishuddhi goes on to refer to the objection raised by a writer of the name of 
Shrivatsa, to the effect that the first Daily Lesson, by showing that the four Pra¬ 
manas are mutually exclusive, has practically settled the question of their exact 
number also. The answer to this is that, what has been shown in the foregoing 
Daily Lesson is only the correctness and mutually exclusive character of the definitions 
ot the/our Pramanas ; and nothing has been said in regard to the possibility of 
there being other Pramanas than these four. 
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“ There are not only four Instruments of Cognition ; 
“ in fact there are four more, in the shape of Tradition, 
“ Presumption, Deduction and Antithesis; why have not these 
“ been mentioned ? 

8 ‘ (A) When there is a regular handing down of the asser* 
“ tion of a certain fact, in the form ‘ so they say and the 
“ exact person who asserted the fact is not definitely known, 
“ we have a means of cognition which is called ‘ Tradition.’ 

“ (B) 8 Presumption ’ consists in the ‘ apalti ’, presuming 
“ (of a fact) on the basis of another fact, * arthcit ’;— 8 Qpatti ’ 
“ is geltiny at, i.e., implication ; when a certain fact having 
88 been asserted, another fact is implied, we have the means 
88 of cognition called * Presumption.’ B.g. when it is assert- 
“ ed that 8 there is no rain when there are no clouds ’, what 
88 is implied is that 8 there is rain when there are clouds.’* 

88 (C) When the cognition of the presence of one thing 
88 follows from the cognition of another thing, which is invari- 
“ ably concomitant with the former, we have the means of 
88 cognition called 8 Deduction e. g.; from the cognition of 
88 the presence of the 8 Quarter Maund’ follows that of the 
88 presence of the measure of 8 Two Seers and a Half’; and 
88 from this latter there follows the cognition of the presence 
88 of the 8 Seer’. 

“(D) ‘Antithesis’ is contrast, as between what exists 
88 and what does not exist ;t (we have this as a means of 
88 cognition) when the non-existent action of raining brings 
88 about the cognition of the existence of the connection of the 
88 clouds with high winds ; as it is only when there is some 
88 such obstruction, as the connection of the cloud with high 
88 winds, that there is no falling of the raindrops, which 
“ would otherwise be there by reason of the force of gravity 
88 in the drops.” 

The Bhdsija lias taken the argument urged in Sii. 1 as emanating from one who 
actually admits these additional four Pramanas [e. g. the Paurdnilcas, who alone 
postulate eight Pramanas] ; the Vdrtika suggests that it may he taken simply as 
coming from an honest enquirer, who has seen these additional Pramanas being 
posited by others, and as such has his doubts as to the exact number of Pramanas. 

The Bhdsya chandra says that what the sutra is meant to put forward is the 
view that there are eight pramanas. 

* The ‘ potency ’ of the cause consists in'dts presence ; so when it is not present, 
the absence of tire potency of the cause leads to the non-appearance of the effect— 
Bhasyachandra. 

f So that this is not mere negation—says the Bhasyachandra- 
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Vctrtika on Su. (1). 

[P. 276, L. 7 to P. 27S, L. 2.] 

Perception, Inference, Analogy and Word are the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition —says the Sutra (1. 1. 3) ; and it is this 
assertion that is objected to here, by the Sutra—“ Ihe 
number of Instruments of Cognition cannot be four only , as 
Tradition , Presumption. Deduction and Antithesis are also 
Instruments of Cognition.” This is thus explained (by the 
Bhasya )—‘‘ There are not only four Instruments of Cognition ; 
“ in fact there are four more, in the shape of Tradition, Pre- 
“ sumption, Deduction and Antithesis.” 

[Having briefly explained the purport of the Section, 
according to the Bhcisya, the Vartika offers four other explan¬ 
ations]—(a) It is for the purpose of setting aside doubts on 
the point (of the exact number of Pramanas) that Tradition 
and the rest are put forward and then rejected ; there 
are people who hold that Perception &c., and also 
Tradition &c., are Pramanas, so that an enquirer who knows 
this and has heard what Gautama has said under Su. 1-1-3 
will have doubts as to whether Gautama has intentionally 
omitted to mention Tradition &c., which are real Pramarias, 
or these are not real Pramanas at all. (b) Or the 

section may be taken as serving the purpose of showing 
that there is no deficiency in the assertion (made by 
Gautama in Su. 1. 1. 3);— if it were a fact that Tradition 
and the rest, though real Pramanas, have been omitted (by 
Su. 1-1-3), the Treatise would be wanting in the declaration 
of something that should be declared. (C) Or, [if 
Tradition &c. are not real Pramanas, then] by not pointing 
out the imperfections in those that are imperfect (as Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition), the Treatise would be wanting 
in the mention of defects that should be mentioned ; hence 
in the present section, the Author mentions these and then 
rejects them; if the explanation of the omission (in 
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Su. 1-1-3) be that Tradition and the rest are beset with 
imperfections, and hence have not been mentioned (as 
Instruments of Cognition enumerated under Su. 1-1-3),—• 
then it becomes necessary that these imperfections should 
be pointed out ; if they were not pointed out, the Trea¬ 
tise would be deficient, in not indicating defects that 
should have been indicated ;—and it is with a view to avoid 
this deficiency (of the Treatise), that the present Section has 
been propounded (by Gautama). (D) Or, the section may 
betaken as being for the purpose of showing that Tradition 
and the rest are already included under the ‘ Perception ’ &c. 
already , mentioned ; i. e., to show how Tradition &c. are 
already included under Perception &c., the present Section 
is propounded for the purpose of indicating under which 
Var P 277 OD0 former four (Perception &c.), each of 

the latter four (Tradition &c.) are included. 

[A preliminary objection is raised against the whole 
section]—“ As this has already been accomplished, there 
“ should be no propounding of the present Section ; that 
“ is, the fact that the number of Instruments of Cognition is 
« four only having been already proved in the Sutra (1-1-3) 
“ that has enumerated them,—there should have been no 
further attempt to accomplish what has already been 
“ accomplished.”* 

The further attempt is by no means superfluous; as 
the purpose of actually restricting (the number to four 
only) is accomplished by the present Section ; it is in this 
present Section that the Author explains the reason by 
which it is proved that the number of Instruments of Cog¬ 
nition is four only; so that it is absolutely necessary to 
proceed with this section. - ! 


o Even though the restriction of the number to four only is not found in the 

gutra_which only says that 1 Perception &o. are Instruments of Cognition yet 

it 'is ’enough if it is implied in the Sutra, and brought out clearly by the commenta¬ 
tors.— Tdtparya. 

f it is true that the S&tra should leave many things only implied ; but 
sometimes the implication may not be suite -explicit ; and in sueli cases it is necessary 
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[Having finished with its introductory remarks on the 
whole Section, the Vartilca proceeds to explain the Purvapaksa 
propounded in Su. 1.].— 

“ (A) What is ‘ Tradition’ ? When there is a regular 
“ handing down of an assertion in the form ‘ so the old men 
“ say’, we have what is called ‘ Tradition ’. (B) ‘ Pre- 

“ sumption ’ consists in presuming something, on the 
‘‘ basis of a certain fact; i. e., when a certain fact having 
“ been asserted, if another fact is implied, we have * Presump- 
“ tion e. g. the fact having been asserted that 1 when there 
“ are no clouds there is no rain ’, what is implied is that 
“ ‘ there is rain when there are clouds (0) We have * De- 
duction ’, when the cognition of the presence of one thing 
“ arises from the cognition of another thing which is invari- 
“ ably concomitant with the former; e. g. when the existence 
“ of the measure of Two Seers and a Half is deduced from 
“ the cognition of the Quarter-Maund measure. (D) 
“ We have * Antithesis, ’ when the cognition of one thing 
“ leads to the cognition of its contrary ; e. g., wben there 
“ is an obstacle in the shape of the connection of clouds with 
“ high icinds, the effect of Gravity is counteracted, and there 
“is no falling (due to gravity) of the rain-drops ; so that 
‘‘ when it is found that no rain-drops fall, one recognises 
“ the presence of its opponent in the shape of the connection 
“ of clouds with high winds.” 

BhUsya on Si I. (2). 

[P. 100, L. 16 to P. 101, L. 10]. 

[The answer to the above Purvapaksa is that] it is quite 
true that Tradition and the rest are * Instruments of Cog¬ 
nition ’; but it does not follow that they are distinct Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition, (quite apart from those enumerated 


for the Sutra to bring it out clearly ; specially as in such cases, it may be doubtful if 
the commentators will succeed in getting at what the Sutra implies.— TCtlparya. 
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in Su. 1-1-3). In fact the denial (in the foregoing Sutra) 
of the fourfoldness of Instruments of Cognition is based 
upon the assumption that Tradition and the rest are distinct 
(from Perception &c.) ;—and this 

Is NOT A CORRECT DENIAL ; AS * TRADITION ’ IS NOT 
DIFFERENT FROM ‘ WORD AND ' PRESUMPTION 1 DEDUC¬ 
TION and ‘ Antithesis ’ are not different from ‘ Infer¬ 
ence.’— Sfj. (2). 

The said denial of fourfoldness cannot be right. 
“ Why ? ” * Word ’ having been defined as ' the assertion 

of a. reliable person this definition does not fail to include 
* Tradition ’ ;* so that the difference (between the two, which 
the opponent relies upon) is found to be engulfed in non- 
difference. Then again, ‘ Inference ’ consists in the 
cognising, through the perceptible, of the imperceptible 
related to it ; and precisely, the same is the case also with 
‘ Presumption ‘ Deduction ’ and ‘ Antithesis What 
happens in the case of * Presumption ’ is that —on our 
cognising what is asserted by a certain sentence, there arises 
the cognition of what is not asserted by it,—this cognition be¬ 
ing due to the relation of * opposition ’, (negative concomitance, 
subsisting between what is asserted and what is not asserted) ; 
and this is only a case c Inference \ Similarly what happens 
in the case of ‘ Deduction ’ is that, the Composite and the 
Component being related to each other by the relation of 
invariable concomitance, the cognition of the former gives 
rise to the cognition of the latter ; and this is only a case of 
‘Inference’. Lastly, (what happens in the case of 
‘ Antithesis * is that) it being found that of two things, 
while one is present the other cannot be present,—and thus 
the two being recognised as contraries ,—if it is found 
that a certain effect does not come about (even when 
the necessary cause is there), we conclude that there 
must be. something obstructing the cause (this something 
being what is contrary to the effect); and this is pure 
4 Inference ’. 

a Unless the Tradition is known to have originally emanated from a reliable 
person, it is not accepted as a valid means of cognition ; and when it is known to 
proceed from a reliable person, it is exactly on the same footing as* Word’.— Tdl- 
parya. 
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Thus we conclude that the said division of the Instru¬ 
ments of Cognition (into four) is quite right. 

Varfika on SB. (2). 

[P. 277, L. 14 to P. 279, 4]. 

As a matter of fact, * Tradition ’ and the rest, as des¬ 
cribed by the Purvapaksin, are included in those already 
mentioned (in Su. 1-1-3); and it is for this reason that they 
have not been mentioned separately. Another reason why 
they have not been separately dealt with lies in the fact that 
there is no subject for these; that is to say, as a matter 
of fact, there is nothing, apart from what forms the 
subject of Perception &c., that could form the subject of 
Tradition and the rest; so that they cannot be regarded as 
distinct Instruments of Cognition. If you think that 
they must be distinct because they serve distinct purposes,— 
in that case you should reject the number eight; that is to 
say, you have held that the number of Instruments of 
Cognition should be eight (not four ) ; and this will have to 
be rejected if you admit that the diversity of Instruments 
of Cognition is due to the diversity in the purposes served 
by them ; for in the first place such a premiss would be too 
wide, in view of the fact that several purposes are found 
to be served by a single instrument ; for instance, the eye 
alone brings about the apprehension of several colours, 
in the shape of the Blue and the rest. [So that even though 
the purposes served by the Instruments of Cognition be 
diverse, the number of those Instruments themselves may 
be one only, not eight ];—or the organ (of the eye) would 
also have to be regarded as several ! If you hold that 
diversity is due to the diversity of purposes served, a single 
sense-organ should be regarded as diverse.’ * 

° There can be no such comprehensive and water-tight classes o£ ‘purposes’ 
which could serve as the means of excluding one kind of Instrument of Cognition 
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If yon argue that a sense-organ is regarded as one only, 
because of the fact that there is no diversity in the objects 
(perceived by its means), included as they are under a single 
8 community ’ [i.e,, for instance, all colours are one, inasmuch 
as they are all included under the single community of 
* Colour then, in that case, it is not for you to deny the 
fourfoldness of the Instruments of Cognition on the ground 
of Tradition, Presumption Deduction and Antithesis being 
means of cognition.* 

“ If Tradition &c. are not distinct Instruments of Cog¬ 
nition, it behoves you to point out under which Instruments 
of Cognition they are included 

The present Sutra shows under what they are includ¬ 
ed : — 8 Tradition ’ is not different from ' Word',fyc. SfC. Sfc,— 
says the Sutra. ‘ Tradition ’ is included under ‘ Word ’, as 
it has the same characteristics ; the characteristics of the Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition known as ‘Word’ are such as are not ab¬ 
sent from ' Tradition hence the supposed difference becomes 
engulfed in non-difference. ‘Presumption’, ‘Deduction’ and 
‘ Antithesis ’ are all included under ‘ Inference because 
they „have the same character as ‘ Inference. ’ ‘‘How is 

Presumption included under Inference ?” It is so includ¬ 
ed, for what forms the subject of Presumption is the affirma¬ 
tion of one thing on the basis of the denial of another thing 

from another ; so that each * purpose ’ standing by itself, there should be as many 
Instruments as there are cognitions ; and (bus their number will be not eight, but 
endless. — Tdtparya. 

* Just as in the case of the eye, it is regarded as one because the objects appre¬ 
hended by its means are included under one comprehensive concept of ‘colour’, So 
‘ Perception ’ would be one, as apprehending things having the common character of 
being in contact with sense-organs. ‘Inference’ would be one, as apprehending 
all things falling under the community of things related by concomitance ; Verbal 
cognition would be one, as apprehending things falling within the community of 
being related to words ; and Analogical cognition would be one, bearing upon things 
having the common character of being related by the relation of name and named. 
And as these four would exhaust all possible objects of Cognition, any denial of the 
fourfold division would be wrong.— Tdtparya. 
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(the two things being mutually exclusive); that is to say, 
when between two things (mutually exclusive) one is denied, 
what is meant to be implied is the affirmation of the other; 
e. g. when there is the denial * the man does not eat in 
the day, ’ what is implied is the affirmation ‘ he eats at 
night’. 

Some people object to this example of ‘ Presumption ’; 
they argue thus :—“ The denial ‘ he does not eat in the day ’ 
does not necessarily lead to the said Presumption ; because 
the said denial can mean two things—‘ he doe3 not only eat 
in the day ’ and 1 he does not eat in the day only ’; and as 
it can mean both of these, it cannot be right to presume , on 
the basis of the said denial, that ‘ he eats at night.’* 

This reasoning however is not right; for what is urged 
is an impossibility : the said denial simply cannot mean that 
‘he does not only eat in the day’, for the. simple reason 
that the fact of the man doing nothing else but eating is 
rejected by its sheer improbability [and as such does not 
stand in need of being denied at all] ; it is never possible 
for any person to do nothing else but eat during the day; 
as even while the man is eating, he is not only eating , [he is 
doing many other such acts as sitting, seeing, smelling, 
&c.],—what to say of the time at which he is not eating? 
Thus then, the fact of the man not only eating in the day 
being already rejected by its sheer improbability, the denial 
‘ he does not eat in the day ’ must be taken simply as 
denying the time of eating ; or, if this meaning were not 
accepted, the denial would be absolutely meaningless ; the 
denial of other acts (which would be the only other meaning 
possible) is rejected by its sheer improbability, and the 

° If the meaning is that ‘ lie does not eat during the day only’,—in that case it 
would be right to presume from this that ‘ he eats at night,’ But the other mean¬ 
ing is also possible—that ‘he does not only eat iu the day’; and this means that 
‘ during the day he does not eat only, but he does many other things ’; and certainly 
this does not imply that 1 he eats at night.’— Titparya. 
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denial of the particular time you do not accept; and so 
[these being the only two meanings possible] the denial 
becomes absolutely meaningless. “ Well, let it be mean¬ 
ingless ; what harm does that do us ?" It would mean 
the rejection of what has been accepted by you. “ What 
is it that has been accepted by us P” That the denial 
is of the negation of other acts, * and not of the particular 
time; and certainly if the sentence means this, it cannot be 



Thus then it is found that inasmuch as Presumption 
p 279 consists in the affirmation of one thing on the 
basis of the denial of another, it is only a case 
of Inference. “ Which kind of Inference is it ?” It 
falls under the * Samdnyatodrista ’ Inference. 

The same reasonings are applicable to * Deduction * and 
1 Antithesis ’ also; * Deduction ’ is only Inference, and 
so is * Antithesis as has been already explained ; both 
of these also are included under * Samclnyatodrista ' Infer¬ 
ence. 

Bhasya on Su. (3). 

[P. 101, L. 10 to L. 14]. 

[Says the Opponent]—“ It has been asserted (in the 
“ Bhasya, P. 100, 11. 14-15) that it is true that Tradition and 
“ the rest are Instruments of Cognition ; but it does not follow 
** that they are distinct Instruments of Cognition ;—now this 
“ admits that Tradition &c. are real means of Cognition ; but 
“ this admission is not right; as 

“ Presumption cannot be a true Instrument of 
“ Cognition, as it is uncertain (not always true) ”. 

(SO. 3). 

• I'he term must mean ‘ the denial of the negation of other 

actions’; the compound as it stands, appears to have a sense quite contrary to 
this ; hence the Tatparya interprets it as follows—*ffwqT^T: Uij TtfiN: 

fiwn*?r<ref*?rwr ‘sfw’ vt, trw The correct reading isfanm?rwfir^T i 

: as in the Benares edition. 
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“ From the assertion—* there is no rain when there are 
“ no clouds ’—it is presumed that ‘ there is rain when there 
“ are clouds as a matter of fact however, sometimes it so 
“ happens that even though clouds are present there is no 
“ rain ; so that Presumption is not always a true Instrument 
“ of Right Cognition.” 

Vartika on Su. (3). 

[P. 279, L. 4 to L. 11]. 

“ You hold* that Tradition and the rest have not been 
“ mentioned separately because they are already included in 
“ those already mentioned; and the Bhasya has also said that 
‘‘ it is true that Tradition and the rest are Instruments of 
“ Cognition Sfc. Sfc., but this admission is not right ; because 
“ Presumption cannot be a true Instrument of Bight Cognition 
“ Sfc. fyc. —says the Sutra. The Presumption which you hold 
“ to.be an Instrument of Right Cognition is not a true means 
“ of cognition ; i. e. at times it does not bring about the 
“ right cognition of things ; e. g. from the assertion—* there 
“ is no rain when there are no clouds *—it is sought to be 
“ presumed that ‘ there is rain when there are clouds ’ ; 
“ but as a matter of fact, sometimes it so happens that there 
“ is no rain, even though clouds are present ; so that the 
“ presumption is not always true.” 

Bhasya on Su. (4). 

[P. 101, L. 14 to P. 102, L. 7]. 

[Our answer to the above objection is as follows]—There 
is no uncertainty attaching to Presumption ;— 

It is on account of what is not Pbesumption being 

REGARDED AS PRESUMPTION [THAT THERE ARISES THE IDEA 

OF ITS BEING NOT ALWAYS TRUE]. 

[What the particular instance of Presumption cited is 
meant to indicate is the general principle that] from 
the assertion that ‘ when the cause t is absent the effect is not 

° Both editions read ***!% ; and the only way to construe it is to take the Intro¬ 
duction to the P&rvapaksa Sutra as beginning witli 

t The Bhasyachandra explains this as standing £or the whole set of causes 
necessary to bring about the effect. 
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produced we presume its obverse that ‘when the cause is 
present the effect is produced ’; *existence being the obverse 
of non-existence; and certainly this presumption of the 
production of the effect when the cause is present is never 
found to fail in any single case of the presence of the cause; 
that is, there is not a single case in which the effect is 
produced when the cause is not present ; so that Presumption 
cannot be regarded as uncertain or not always true. As 
for a certain contingency under which, even when the cause 
(clouds) is present, the effect (rain) does not appear, by 
reason of the causal operation being obstructed by something 
(high winds, for instance),—this is a characteristic of all 
causes ; and this is not what forms the subject of Presump¬ 
tion. “ What is it that forms its subject ?”. The 
principle that * the effect is produced when the cause is 
present *; i. e., that the production of the effect is never 
unconcomitant with the presence of the cause,—this is what 
forms the subject of Presumption. Such being the fact, it 
is clear that when the Opponent denies the truth of Pre¬ 
sumption, he regards as Presumption what is not real 
Presumption. The characteristic of all causes (mentioned 
above) is what i3 actually seen, and hence cannot be 
denied. 

Vartika on Sd. (4). 

[P. 279, L. J1 to P. 280, L. 6]. 

[Before explaining the answer given by the Sntra and 
the Bhasya i the Vartika offers its own answer]—If your denial 
is meant to apply to all Presumptions, then the ‘ uncertainty ’ 
(that you put forward as your reason) is such as is not 
present in the whole , ‘ subject ’ ; r. e., if you make all 
‘ Presumption ’ the ‘subject 'of your reasoning, then, as 
a matter of fact, it cannot be true that every Presumption is 
‘ uncertain ’ [so that your premiss itself is untrue]. If, on 
the other hand, you have for your ‘ subject ’ only such 
Presumption as is * uncertain %—then, in the first place, we 
would admit your conclusion ; for we also hold that uncertain 

J The Bhdsyachandra explains ‘ bh&va ’ and ‘ abhdva' as standing for bhuta 
and abhufa. But it is distinctly better to take the terms in their ordinary abstract 
sense. The reading of the printed text is not right ; the right reading is WWTTOlft 
WUl: as found in the Puri Mss. and also in Bhdsyachandra. 
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Presumption ‘ is not a true Instrument of Right Cognition’; 
but as a matter of fact, in that case there will be no valid 
' probans ’ available for you (whereby to prove your con¬ 
clusion) ; as what you do put forward as your probans (viz: 
‘ uncertainty ’) would form a qualifying factor of the 
Proposition itself; i.e., your Proposition being in the form 
‘ the uncertain Presumption is not a true Instrument of 
Right Cognition there is nothing that could be put for¬ 
ward as the Probans. So that the said assertion cannot be 
put forward as a ‘ Proposition ’ either ; firstly because 
there is no Probans to prove it, and secondly because it 
implies an admission that involves self-contradiction on 
your part ; that is to say, when you assert that ‘ the uncertain 
Presumption is not a true Instrument of Cognition you 
admit that the certain Presumption is a true Instrument of 
Cognition ; [which contradicts your original proposition that 
no Presumption is a true Instrument of Cognition], Lastly, any 
such assertion as that ‘the uncertain Presumption is nota true 
Instrument of Cognition ’ is absolutely futile [as no one ever 
holds such Presumption to be a true Instrument of Cognition]. 

Even that particular, instance of Presumption (cited in 
the Bhasya) which you have in mind is not uncertain ; for 
there arises the idea of ‘ uncertainty ’ because what is nob 
Presumption is regarded as Presumption,—says the Sutra. 
Vir P 280 a matter of fact, no * uncertainty ’ attaches to 

this Presumption. The Presumption being that 
' there is rain when there are clouds ’; in what way can this 
be ‘ uncertain ’ ? Specially as what it means is only that 
‘ there is rain when there are clouds’; and not that ‘ whenever 
there are clouds there is bound to be rain In cases where, 
even when clouds are present there is no rain, this is due to 
some obstruction in the operation of the cause (of rain); 
and certainly this does not form the object of Presumption ; 
the subject of Presumption being that ‘ the effect appears 
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when the cause is present —how could this be ever * un¬ 
certain ’ ? It could be * uncertain ’, only if ever an effect 
appeared without its cause; but as a matter of fact such is 
never found to be the case; so that it can never be regarded 
as * uncertain 

Sntra (5). 

Further, the denial itself is invalid,—being 

UNCERTAIN (NOT UNIVERSALLY TRUE). —(Sutra 5). 

Bhasya on Su. (5). 

[P. 102, L. 9 to L. 11]. 

The denial (by the opponent) is in the form of the sen¬ 
tence “ Presumption cannot be a true Instrument of Cogni¬ 
tion, as it is uncertain ” (Su, 8); and what this denies is only 
the fact of Presumption being a true Instrument of Cognition ; 
it does not deny the existence of Presumption* ; and as such 
this denial itself becomes ‘uncertain’; being ‘uncertain’, 
it is invalid ; and being invalid, it cannot serve the purpose 
of (rightly) denying any thing, f 

Vartilcaon Sil. ( 5). 

[P. 280, L. 9. to L. 13]. 

The denial is invalid SfC. Sfc .—says the Sutra. The 
denial that you propound—“ Presumption cannot be regarded 
as a true Instrument of Cognition, because it is uncertain ” 
—is itself uncertain, not universally true ; inasmuch as it 
does not deny the existence; i. e. this denial does not deny 
the existence of Presumption. “ But, how do you know 
that is does not deny its existence?’" We know this 
because it denies a particular fact in regard to Presumption, 
and not all Presumption itself: So that not denying the 
existence of Presumption (and admitting thereby that there 
is some true Presumption), the denial becomes * uncertain ’. 

° That is, not the form of 1 Presumption ’ itself—says the Bhclsyachandra. 

f The denial would be certain only if it were in the form 1 there is no such thing 
as Presumption ’; but this denial of the existence of a thing, on the basis of its being 
1 uncertain ’ would not be true; for certainly what is uncertain does not cease to 
exist ; for instance, even though ‘ knowability ’ is uncertain as proving 1 eternality’, 
it is not non-existent.— T&tparya. 
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Bhusya on Sil. (6). 

[P. 102, L. 11 to L. 1G|. 

You might argue as follows :—'* Particular assertions 
relate to only certain subjects; and their ‘certainty’ or 
‘ uncertainty ’ also can be in relation to those particular 
subjects only; and in the casein question the mere existence (of 
Presumption) is not the subject of our denial [hence any 
* certainty ’ relating to that existence cannot affect the validity 
of our denial].” 

To this our answer would be as follows :— 

Sutra (6). 

Ip THE DENIAL IS VALID, THERE CAN BE NO INVALIDITY IN 

Presumption.— Su. (6). 

Of Presumption also what forms the subject is the fact 
that ‘ the appearance of the effect is never inconcomitant with 
the existence of the cause’; and not that the said concomitance 
is a character of the cause [i. e., it does not mean that whenever 
the cause is present, the effect must appear J; because as a 
matter of fact the cause does not produce the effect when 
there is an obstacle to its operation. 

Fartika on Su. (6), 

You might argue as follows:—“ Mere existence (of Pre- 
“ sumption) is not the subject of our denial; what it denies 
“ is the fact of Presumption being a true Instrument of 
“ Cognition; so that when bearing upon its own subject the 
“ denial cannot be invalid ; for that alone can be regarded 
“ as invalid which is found to be applicable to its own sub- 
“ ject as well as to other things like that subject; and no 
“ such invalidity can belong to the denial of the fact of 
“ Presumption being a valid Instrument of Cognition. 
“ Hence our denial cannot be regarded as invalid." 

Our answer to this is as follows :— If the denial is valid, 

there can be no invalidity in Presumption— 
Var. P. 281 . 1 

(says the Sutra). If you think that that 
alone is invalid which is applicable to its own subject as 
well as to other things like that subject, then Presumption 
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also is not invalid ; as a matter of fact, no effect is ever 
found to be produced while its cause is non-existent j and if 
such were ever found to be the case, then alone could Pre¬ 
sumption be said to be invalid]. 

This Sutra is simply meant to urge the self-contradiction 
involved (in the position of the opponent); the sense being 
that in making the two assertions—‘that alone is invalid 
which subsists in things other than its own subject ’ and 
* Presumption is invalid ’—the Opponent contradicts himself. 

Or, the Sutra may be taken as bringing home to the Oppo¬ 
nent his ignorance ; the sense being that without knowing 
what is meant by ' invalidity ' ( not being always true) you 
are making the assertion that *■ Presumption cannot be re¬ 
garded as a valid Instrument of Cognition, as it is not always 
true ’’ (Su. S); and such being the case, we shall treat your 
assertion with indifference ; the rambling words of a lunatic 
need not be heeded. 

Bhasya on Sd. (7). 

[P. 102, L. 17 to P. 103, L. 3]. 

[Having failed in regard to Presumption, the Opponent 
next directs his attack against the validity of ‘Antithesis’] 
—“ Well, then, what you have said ( Bhasya , P. 100 LI 16-17) 
admits the validity of ‘Antithesis ’ as an Instrument of (Cog¬ 
nition) ; and this is not right. Why ? “ Because, 

“Antithesis cannot ee regarded as a valid Ins¬ 
trument of Cognition ; as thebe is nothing that can be 

THE OBJECT OF COGNITION BY ITS MEANS.”— (Su. 7). 

[Our answer to this is as follows]—As a matter of fact 
there are many things that are found, in ordinary experience, 
to be the objects of Cognition by means of ‘ Antithesis and 
in view of this fact, it is through sheer audacity that you make 
the assertion that “ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid 
Instrument of Cognition, as there is nothing that can be the 
object of cognition by its means .” 
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Vartilca on Su. (7). 

[P. 281, L. 6 to L. 9 ] 

“ Antithesis cannot be regarded as a valid Instrument of 
“ Cognition ; as it can have no object ; that which has no 
“object cannot be an Instrument of Cognition; e. g., the 
“ word * cow ’ is not an Instrument of the Cognition of the 
“ Horse (simply because the Horse is not its object); and as 
“ Antithesis is found to Lave no object, it cannot be a valid 
“ Instrument of Cognition.” 

But who has ever said that Antithesis is an Instrument 
of Cognition ; what we mean is that the conception of Anti¬ 
thesis is an Instrument of Cognition, as by means of this 
conception things are cognised And when asked as to what 
is the object of this conception—tve say ‘ it is Antithesis.’* 

. Bhasya on Su. (8). 

[P. 103, L. 3 to L. 9]. 

Of the vast number of things (cognised by means of Anti¬ 
thesis), a portion is exemplified:— 

Sutra (8). 

Certain things being marked, those not marked, 

BEING CHARACTERISED BY THE ABSENCE OF THAT MASK, 

COME 10 BE REGARDED AS THE OBJECT OF COGNITION BY 

THE SAID MEANS (oF ANTITHESIS). -Su. (8). 

That is to say, those things become the objects of cogni¬ 
tion by means of * Antithesis ’ or * Negation’. “ How so ? ” 

When certain things—some pieces of cloth, which are 
indicated as not required—are marked, those (pieces of 
cloth) that are indicated as required and are not simi¬ 
larly marked are characterised by the absence of that mark ; 
i. e., they are recognised by the absence of that mark. So 

° So that by saying that 'Antithesis is an Instrument of Cognition what is 
meant is that the cognition of things is brought about by means of the conception 
of Antithesis). And this cannot be denied. 

?7#ttZ<rZ(mtc.a/ 'Uh.ujLIlA- 
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that when both (the marked and the unmarked pieces) are 
present, and a man is asked to * bring the unmarked pieces 
of cloth’, he recognises the unmarked pieces by the absence 
of the mark in them ; and having recognised them, he brings 
them. And an ‘Instrument of Cognition’ is only that which 
brings about cognition [so that as bringing about the ‘cogni¬ 
tion’ of the required pieces of cloth, the negation of marks 
must be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition], 

Vdrtika on Stt. (8). 

[P. 281, L. 9 to L. 17]. 

The Sutra (8) is meant to show just one instance 
out of the large number of cases where cognition is brought 
about by the instrumentality of Negation. Certain things 
being marked &c. &c.—says the Sutra. When a man is asked 
to ‘bring the unmarked pieces of cloth’,—and he finds there 
both marked and unmarked pieces,—it is by means of the 
absence of mark in them that he recognises those in which 
he does not see the mark ; and thus his c'oguition being in 
conformity with the directions he has received, he brings 
up the pieces he has recognised. And an ‘Instrument of Cog¬ 
nition’ is only that which is the means of a thing being cog¬ 
nised. From all this the conclusion is that Negation is a 
real Instrument of Cognition. 

Sutra (9). 

If it be dkged that—“when the thing is non¬ 
existent, THEBE GAN BE NO ANTITHESIS (OR NEGATION) OF 

IT”-OUR ANSWER IS THAT THIS IS NOT RIGHT, AS IT IS 

POSSIBLE FUR THE THING TO EXIST ELSEWHERE. —(Su. 9). 

Bhasya on Sfl. 9. 

[P. 103,'L. 11 to L. 14]. 

[The Opponent says]—“Where a certain thing, having 
“ existed, ceases to exist, there alone its antithesis is possible ; 
“ in the case of the unmarked cloth-pieces however (where 
“ the marks have never existed), the marks have not * ceased 
“ to exist after having existed there ; so that any antithesis 
“ of the marks is not possible in this case.” 

0 The printed text reads erWTTOT But the sense requires 

«r W , as found ill the Puri ms- 
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Our answer to this is that this is not right, as it is possible 
for the thing to exist elsewhere. That is to say, what happens 
is that the man (asked to bring the unmarked cloths) sees the 
presence of marks in certain pieces, and does not perceive it 
in others,—so that perceiving the absence (antithesis, ‘ pre¬ 
vious negation’, non-appearance) of the marks in these latter, 
he cognises, by means of this antithesis, the thing required 
(i. e., the unmarked cloths;.* 

Vartika on Sri. (9). 

[P. 281, L. 18 to P. 282, L. 3h 

If it be urged fyc .—says the Sutra. This is perhaps what 
you ( the Purvapaksin ) means—‘‘ Where a thing exists, 
there alone its antithesis is possible ; in the unmarked cloths 
the marks have never existed ; so that there can be no anti¬ 
thesis of them there, f ” 

Our answer is that this is not right ; as what you urge 
is due to your ignorance ; apparently you have 
Var. P. 282. uo ^ g rag p e( j our mean j n g. We do not say that a 

thing is non-existent where it exists; what we do say is 
that when the man perceives the marked cloths, he recog¬ 
nises others as characterised by the absence of marks. So that 
the objection urged by the Purvapaksin is entirely baseless. 
This is what is meant when the Sutra says— this is not right, 
as it is possible for the thing to exist elsewhere. 

• This is what the Purvapaksin has in view—“ The idea of negation is de¬ 
pendent upon previous existence ; so that where the marks have never existed, how 
can you conceive of their negation ? ” This objection proceeds on the supposition 
that there is only one kind of Negation—in the form of ‘ destruction,’where the 
thing ceases to exist, after having existed. But it is forgotten that there is also 
such a nega ion as Previous Negation, the absence of a thing before it comes into 
existence ; both these negations are perceptible ; for instance, when we see the 
milk we perceive in it the negation of curds, which is 1 previous ’ uegation ; and 
when the milk has been made into curds, we perceive there the negation of milk, 
which is ‘destruction’.— Tatparya. 

t Both editions read WS 'TO-cfVnt; but what is required is ’T WWsftfir ; as 
it refers to SWT*: I 
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Sutra ; (10) 

[Says the Opponent]—The presence of the 

MARK (IN THE UNMARKED THINGS) CANNOT BE THE MEANS 

(OF ANY COGNITION) IN REGARD TO THE UNMARKED THINGS.” * 

Bhasya on SP. (10). 

[P. 103, L. 16 to L. 18]. 

“ The presence of the marks is in the marked, cloths; 
“ and the antithesis is not of these marks; in fact the 
“ antithesis of those marks present in the marked cloths is 
“in the unmarked cloths; and this antithesis cannot be the 
“ means (of any cognition). Those that are present, to speak 
“ of the antithesis of those would involve contradiction in 
“ terms.” f 

Vartika on Su. (10). 

[P. 282, L. 5 to L. 6|. 

‘‘ The presence of the marks dfc. ,says the Sutra. 

“ Those marks that are present in the marked cloths cannot 
“ be non-existent $ for any person ; and those that are pre- 
“ sent, to speak of their negation involves contradiction in 
“ terms.” 

Sutra (11). 

This is not right § ; as the possibility (of the 

cognition) . IS IN VIEW OF THE ACTUAL PRESENCE OF THE 

MARKS (ELSEWHERE)- (Su. 11). 

° Tliis rendering is more in conformity with the wording of the Sutra, than 
the following,—which is in accordance with the construction put upon the Sutra by 
the Bhasya and the Ydrtika —“The marks existing in the marked things, this 
antithesis in the unmarked things cannot be the means of any cognition.” The 
sense remains very much the same in both cases. 

This Sutra is not found in the Puri Sutra-MS. 

t Where the marks are present, there you cannot conceive of their antithesis ; 
as this would involve a contradiction in terms ; while where they are never present, 
there it is impossible to conceive of their antithesis ; as antithesis or negation 
presupposes previous existence. So that no such ‘antithesis’ being conceivable, 
it cannot be regarded as an Instrument of Cognition— Tdlparya. 

+ The Benares edition rightly supplies an additional 1. 

§ Having omitted the preceding Puroapaksa Sfitra, llio Puri MS. of tlio Sutra 
text omits this * here. 
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BhUsya on Su. ( 11 ). 

[P. 103, L. 20 to L. 22]. 

We do not say that there is antithesis (absence, non¬ 
existence) of those marks that are present (in that same thing 
where the antithesis is conceived of); what we say is that the 
marks being present in some and not present in other things, 
when a person, looking for the marks, does not find them 
present in these latter things, these things he comes to 
recognise by means of that absence (antithesis) of the marks. 
[ .So that the absence becomes the mean3 of the cognition of 
those things]*. 

Vartika on Su. (11). 

[P. 282, L. 9 to L. 11]. 

This is not right Sfc. Sfe. —says the Sutra. We do not 
say that there is antithesis of the marks in that same thing 
where they are present; what we say is that in view of the 
presence of the marks in certain things, one comes to know 
certain other things where the marks are absent,—and 
this knowledge is got at by means of the negation (of the 
marks). 

Sutra (12), 

Then again, the Antithesis op a thing is possible 

BEFORE IT OOMES INTO EXISTENCE. —(S{J. 12). 

BhUsya on Su. (12). 

[P. 104, L. 2 to L. 4]. 

As a matter of fact, there are two kinds of Antithesis ; one 
consisting in the non-existence of the thing before it has 
come into existence, and anotherconsistinginitsnon-existence, 
after having come into existence, dueto its destruction ;—now 
the ' Antithesis ’ of the marks that there is in the unmarked 

°|For Antithesis being a means of cognition, all that is necessary is that there 
should be an idea of the Antithesis, and not that the antithesis should actually be 
there ; and as a matter of fact the idea of the negation or absence of marks in one 
thing can very well be due to, and in relation to, the presence of those marks it) 
something else ; this idea being in this form— 1 the marks that (are present in these 
things over there, are not present in these things,—so these are the unmarked things 
that I want.’ 
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things is that of the former kind,—that consisting in their 
non-existence before they have come into existence ; and 
not of the other kind [so that the objection urged in Su. 9 
does not lie with our view at all]. 

Vartika on Su. (12). 

[P. 282, L. 14 to L. 19]. 

The Antithesis of a thing is possible Sfc. fyc. —says the 
Sutra. There are two kinds of Antithesis,—that consisting 
in the non-existence of the thing before it comes into exis¬ 
tence, and the other, due to the destruction of the thing, 
consisting in its non-existence after it has come into exis¬ 
tence. Of these two, the Antithesis of this latter 
kind,— i. e. Destruction,—is not possible of the marks in 
the Cloths, where they have never existed ; but the other 
kind is quite conceivable*. 

In reality, the objections urged in Su. 9 and 10 are both 
of the nature of Casuistry ; the right answer to all Casuistry 
has been provided by us under Su. 1-2-12 {Vartika, text, 
P. 179); where we have shown that if the Casuistry is urged 
knowingly (intentionally), it is open to the charge of being 
irrelevant t; while if it is done unknowingly, it only shows 
the casuist’s ignorance ; hence arguments in the form of 
Casuistry should never be put forward. 

End of See, (1). 


“T heTdtparya rightly remarks that when the Bhdsya and the Vartika speak 
of (wo kinds of Antithesis, it is not meant that they recognise only these two kinds ; 
for in reality there are four kinds of antithesis ; all that is meant is that Destruction 
is not the only kind of Antithesis, as the opponent seems to take for granted. 

f In the original passage of the Vartika on P. 179, we have the term 
for what here appears as though both stand for the same thing, the 

Clincher of 1 Irrelevancy ’, yet the former is more in keeping with the actual name of 
the Clincher as mentioned in SO. 5-2-1. 
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Section (2). 

Non-eternality of Words. 

[Sutras 13—38.] 

Bhasya on Su. (13.) 

[ P. 104, L. 5 to P. 106, L. ] 

Sutra 1-1-7 says * aptopade shah shabdahf ‘Word is the 
assertion of a reliable person’, meaning that it is only a 
particularly qualified Word that can be the Instrument of 
Right'Cognition ; which implies that there are several kinds 
of ‘ Shabda. Now in regard to all this ‘ Shabda ’, in 
general we proceed to consider whether it is eternal or non¬ 
eternal.* 

On this point Doubt arises, on account of there being a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced 
as tend to produce uncertainty (in men’s minds).f 

[The following are the different opinions that have been 
held on the point]—(1) “ Sound is a quality of Akasha, it 
is all-pervading and eternal, and it is liable to manifesta¬ 
tion only.”J [The Mimamsaka view.]—(2) “ Sound lies latent 

° The purpose of this section is thus explained bythe Parishuddhi —When we 
have proved that Words are not immaculate self-sufficient entities, we can regard 
the Veda as the ‘ word of a reliable person’, and hence an Instrument of Right 
Cognition. Otherwise, if the Veda were eternal, it would be open to this suspicion 
that it may not be reliable ; as no one knows when and by whom it was propound¬ 
ed ; and in ordinary usage, all such words as cannot have their source traced are 
regarded as of doubtful veracity ; and further, Word—which is only a particular kind 
of Sound—could be a quality of Alcdsha only if it were non-eternal ; aud the fact 
of Sound being apprehended by the auditory organ alone can be explained only on 
the basis of its being a quality of Akasha. 

To avoid confusion, it has to be borne in mind that our Author now 
proceeds to discuss the eternality or non-eternality of Sound , in general ; as Words 
only represent a particular combination of Sounds ; as is made clear by what the 
Bhasya says on P. 115, L. 20. 

f The Vartilca reads this as a Sutra; but neither the Ny&ysuchlnibandha nor 
any Sutra Ms., reads it as such. The Puri Mss. read an additional ^ after 
fwofk’TW: J but from what follows the ^ would appear to be superfluous. 

J According to this view, the air-currents set in motion by the impact (of the 
stick on the drums, or of the vocal chords) moves forward, until they reach the 
tympanum and manifest, i. e., trender audible, the Sound already subsisting in the 
Akasha enclosed in the ear-cavity.— Tdtparya. 

See Prabhdkara Mtmdnsd, pp. 59-60. 

‘ It is liable to manifestation only, not to production ; this is the force of the 
affix lea ’—says the Bhdsyachandra. 
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in (five) Substances, along with, and in the same manner as. 
Odour and other qualities, and is liable to manifestation only.”* 
[The Sdhlchya view].—(3) “ Sound is the quality of Akasha 
liable to production and destruction.” [The VaishSsika 
view].—(4) “ Sound is produced by disturbance in the basic 
elemental Substances, it does not subsist in anything,—it is 
liable to production and also to destruction.” [The Bauddha 
view]. 

In view of this diversity of opinions, there arises a doubt 
as to what is the real truth. 

Our answer is that Sound is non-eternal. '* Why P” 

(A) Because it has a cause,!—(B) Because it is 

APPREHENDED THROUGH A SENSE-ORGAN,—AND (C) BECAUSE 

IT IS (conceived}: AND) SPOKEN OP AS A PRODUCT. 

(Su. 13). 

(A) The term adi in the Sutra stands for cause ,—the 
etymological signification of the term being ‘.that where from 
a certain thing is drawn out or produced’, adiyatS asmat.’ 
As a matter of fact, it is found that what has a cause is non¬ 
eternal ;—so that as Sound is produced by conjunction or 
disjunction—and as such has a cause —it must be non-etern¬ 
al . “ What is the meaning of the assertion that Sound 
has a cause ?” The meaning simply is that, inasmuch as 
Sound is liable to origination (to be produced, or brought 
into existence), it is non-eternal, —that is, after having come 
into existence, it ceases to exist; that is, it is liable to des¬ 
truction. 


° According to tin's view, Sound subsists in ail such substances as the Jar &c.,— 
being a modification of the ‘earth’ and the other Elemental Substances, each of whom 
is the aggregate product of the five Rudimentary Elements of Sound, Colour, Touch, 
Odour and Taste ; and being also a product of Self-consciousness, it is all-per¬ 
vading in its character ; so that when it happens to land upon a suitable place, 
it serves to modify the auditory organ that happens to be close by,—and it is as 
doing this modification that Sound becomes apprehended.— Tatparya. 

f The Bhasya explains ddi as cause. 

% The Tdtparya remarks that stands not only for actual expression, but 

also for the idea that people entertain in regard to Sound. 

The Bhasyachandra remarks that as the author of the Sutra stands in the position 
of a Teacher, the urging of several Reasons is not faulty. 
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(B) Aa it might be still regarded an open question, as to 
whether Sound is actually produced by conjunction and dis¬ 
junction, or it is only manifested by them,—the Sutra adds the 
second reason— Because it is apprehended through a sense- 
organ; — i.e., it is apprehended by means of the contact of a 
Bha p 105 sense-organ. [In regard to Sound, the real 

‘ 1 " question at issue is] —‘ Is Sound manifested 

and apprehended like the qualities of Colour and the rest, 
in the same place as its manifester ? or, Is it that the initial 
Sound is produced by contact, and it, in its turn, gives rise 
to a series of Sounds, and the Sounds thus reaching the au¬ 
ditory organ, become apprehended ?’ The answer to this 
is that Sound can never be apprehended in the same place as 
its manifester ; as it is apprehended after the conjunction or 
impact (which is its manifester or originator). For instance, 
when a piece of wood is being cut, the Sound that arises from 
the impact of the axe with the wood is heard by the person at 
a distance after that impact has ceasedand it is never found 
possible for a manifested thing to be apprehended after its 
manifester has ceased to exist; so that the Impact cannot be 
regarded as a mere manifester ;—o n the other hand if the 
Impact is the producer of the Sound, wbat happens is that the 
Impact having produced the initial Sound, this latter gives 
rise to a series of sounds, and what is apprehended is that 
particular Sound of the series which happens to reach the 
Auditory Organ: so that in this case it would be quite 
possible for the Sound to be apprehended after the Impact 
has ceased. 

(C) For the following reason also Sound is produced, 
not manifested:—Because it is conceived and spoken of as a 
product. In ordinary parlance, it is only a product that is 
spoken of as ‘acute , or ‘ dull’,—as we find in such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ acute pleasure ’, ‘ dull pleasure ’, * acute pain ’, 
‘ dull pain ’;—and in regard to Sound also we have such 
expressions as * acute Sound ’, * dull Sound,’ [Hence Sound 
must be a product). “But as a matter of fact, the 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifester, whence arises 
the acuteness or dullness of the apprehension; just as in the 
case of Colour &c.” This cannot be ; as there is suppres¬ 
sion. What the opponent means is as follows:—“ The 
acuteness or dullness belongs to the manifesting Impact; 
from that arises the acuteness or dullness of the apprehension 
of the manifested Sound, and there is no difference in the 
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Sound itself; just as in the case of Colour, (the Colour re¬ 
maining the same), its apprehension is heightened (rendered 
more acute) or lowered (rendered dull) by the light that 
manifests it —But this cannot be, as there is suppression 
(in the case of Sound); that is to say, it is only when the 
Sound of the drum is acute that it suppresses the duller 
Sound of the lute, and not when it has been deadened and 
dull [this well-known fact cannot be explained on the hypo¬ 
thesis of the opponent; for] the suppression could not be 
done by the apprehension of the Sound ; and as for the 
Sound itself, it is the same in both cases (according to th e 
Opponent, whether the Sound of the Drum is acute or dull, 
it is the same Sound that has continued all along ; and hence 

p mfl dull or acute, it should always suppress the 
» .a. t>. g 0 und of the lute); if on the other hand, the 

Sound, in the two cases, be regarded as different, the 
said phenomenon of suppression becomes quite explicable. 
From this it follows that Sound is produced, not manifested. * 
Then again, (according to the Opponent’s view) no suppres¬ 
sion should be possible; because (according to him) the 
Sounds being manifested in the same place as their manifester, 
there could be no contact (between the two, and hence no sup¬ 
pression of the one by the other); so that according to the view 
that Sound is manifested in the same place as its manifester, 
no suppression would be possible; as the Sound of the lute 
(which is manifested in the lute) cannot be got at by the Sound 
of the Drum (which is manifested in the Drum). If it 
be urged that there could be suppression even without the 
one getting at the other,—then (our answer would be that) 
in that case there would be suppression of all Sounds. The 
Opponent might think that—“even though one Sound is 
not got at by another, there could be suppression”;—but if 
this could be possible, then just as the drum-Sound suppresses 
one lute-Souod— i. e„ that which has its manifester near the 
manifester of the drum-Sound—so would it suppress all 
lute-Sounds,—even those whose manifesters would be at a 
distance from the Drum; as the condition of not being in 
contact with the drum-Sound would be the same in the case 
of all lute-Sounds ; so that when a Drum would be sounded 

° There is a long discussion in the Tdtparya as to whether the qualities of Sound 
are inherent and inseparable from it, or only accidental. The conclusion is that they 
are inherent in it ; so that if the Sound remained the same, it could not have two 
such contrary characters as ‘ acuteness ’ and ‘dullness 
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at any one place, it should render inaudible the Sound of all 
the lutes that might be sounded at the time anywhere, in 
all regions of the world ! On the other hand, (according to 
our view), the Series of Sounds (produced in each case) 
being distinct, it becomes possible for only a certain Dull 
Sound to be suppressed by a certain Acute Sound,—this 
being dependent upon their reaching the auditory organ at 
the same time. “ "W hat is it that you call suppression ?” 
The suppression of a thiug consists in its being not ap¬ 
prehended by reason of the apprehension of a similar 
thing; as for instance, the light of the torch,—-which 
would be (otherwise) visible,—is suppressed by the 
light of the sun [so that there is suppression of one Sound by 
another, when, being otherwise audible, it is rendered in¬ 
audible by another Sound].* 

V&rtika on Su. (13). 

[P. 282, L. 19 to P. 295, L. 4].f 

TheBlidsya says— Sutra 1.1.7 says ‘aptopadishah shabdah ’ 
(Word is the assertion of a reliable person), meaning 
Var. P. 283. ^ Jg on fy a particularly qualified word that can 

be the Instrument of Bight Cognition; which implies that there 
are several kinds of 'Shabda “ How is this implied ?” [It is 
implied by reason of the fact that] unless there is a diversity 
of things there can be no need for any qualifying terms,—■ 
and it is not right (for any writer) to make use of needless 

* Whenever there is suppression, a thing is suppressed by another thing 
similar to it,—and never by itself ; similarly when a piece of cloth is manifested 
by torch-light at midday, and also by the light of the midday sun, the doth does 
not suppress itself. But if sound were only manifested, as it would be the same 
letter-Sound that would be manifested by the acute and the dull Sound, the 
suppression would mean that the Sound suppresses itself ; which would be absurd. 
Ilcnce in view cf this suppression, the two Sounds should be regarded as dis¬ 
tinct.— fatparya. 

t The Sfitra-numbering in the Varlika from this point is defective; as in 
both editions, a passage of the Bhasya has been treated as SStra, for which 
there is no authority either in the Nyaya-siichinibandha or in the SU|ra Mss. 
Just as in the Btiisya, there is a long introduction to Su. 13, in the lines 5—12 of 
P. 104 ; so in the V&rtika also we have a long introduction to the same Sutra, la 
extending from P. 282, L. 19 to P. 287, L. 9. Weadhere to the fiifri-nuinbering 
of the printed Bhasya text. 
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qualifications ; from this it is only right to assert, on the 
basis of the qualification (occurring in the Sutra) that Shabda 
is of several kinds. Note in regard to all this 1 Shabda ’ in 
general we proceed to consider whether it is eternal or non-eterri¬ 
al (Bha. P. 104) ;—by ‘ considering * in this passage it is 
meant investigating or examining of the question. 

On this point doubt arises, on account of there being a 
difference of opinion caused by such reasons being adduced as 
lend to produce uncertainly in men’s minds. (Bhasya 104-7). 
What the term * difference of opinion ’ exactly means has 
already been explained (under Su. 1-1-23). 

The different opinions on the point in ' question are as 
follows:— 

(1) Some people have held that Shabda (Sound), like 
Large Dimension, is a quality of A kasha, and is liable to be 
manifested. These people reason as follows :—“ Sound 
is eterdal,—because it is a qulity of Akasha and subsists 
in a single substance which is indestructible,—-that which is a 
quality of Akasha and subsists in a single indestructible 
substance is always found to be eternal,—for example, the 
Large Dimension of Akasha,—and as Sound also is such 
a quality, it must be eternal; and being eternal, it is capable 
of being manifested; and its manifesters are Conjunction, 
Disjunction and Detonation.* 

(2) Other philosophers have held the view that Sound 
exists in substances along with, and in the same manner as, 
Odour and other qualities, and is liable to manifestation only .— 
(Bhasya). These people reason as follows “ Sound sub¬ 
sists in the same manner as Odour &o., and is also manifested 

_ • 

* When the drum is sounded, whet manifest* the sound is the conjunction or 
impact of the stick with the dram ; when a piece of bamboo cracks, the resulting 
sound is manifested j>y the disjunction of 4he bamboo-fibres ; ‘Detonation’ is added 
in view of such vague aounds as those of thunder and the like. 
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in the same manner as Odour &o.; and the manifesters of 
Sound consist in the impact of {particular things i(like the 
Drum and the Stick). 

(3) Others again have held the view that Sound is a 
quality of Akctsha, and is liable to production and destruction. 
These people declare that “ Sound is non-eternal, it is a 
quality of Akasha and is capable of being produced and 
destroyed.” 

(4) Lastly, there are some philosophers who hold that 
Sound is produced by vibration in the elemental substances, 
—it does not subsist in anything,—and it is capable of pro¬ 
duction and destruction. 

In view of tlm diversity of opinions there arises a doubt 
as to what is the real truth. (Bhasya). 

The real truth is that Sound is non-eternal. 

Now we proceed to consider what is this * non-eternality’; 
—i. e., what is that character of being non-eternal by virtue of 
which Sound is called 1 non-eternal 

(A) Some persons have held the view that ‘non-eternality’ 
consists in previous non-existence and destruction; they explain 
that that thing is 'non-eternal' which has previous non-existence 
(i. e., has no existence prior to its being produced)and destruc¬ 
tion (i. e., ceases to exist after having existed for sometime). 

But this view is not tenable, for want of (necessary) 
relationship; as a matter of fact, no entity— that which exists 
—can have any relationship to previous non-existence or des¬ 
truction * ;—and further (if ‘ non-eternality ’ rested upon 
these) it could be attributed also to such things as have not 
come into existence at all, or such as have been destroyed; that 

0 During the time that the tiling exists, there is neither its previous non-existence 
ncr its destruction ; and an existing thing can bear no relationship to what is not 
there. When the non-existence or destruction of the thing is there, the thing 
itself is not there. • 
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is to say, if you believe that a thing is ‘ non-eternal because 
it has ‘ previous non-existence ’ and ‘ destruction then, in¬ 
asmuch as the thing that has not come into existence will have 
the said ‘ previous non-existence’, and after the thing has 
ceased to exist, it will have the said * destruction ’,—this 
thing, which would be actually non-existent (before it 
comes into existence and after it has ceased to exist), would 
fulfil the condition of ‘ having previous non-existence and des¬ 
truction’; and as such this non-existing thing would be con¬ 
ceived of as being ‘ non-eternal ’; and certainly such a con¬ 
ception would be totally baseless! • Further, ‘ non- 
eternality ’ must be the positive character of being non-eternal; 
and certainly ‘ previous non-existence ’ and ‘ destruction ’, both 
being purely negative in their character, could 
1 " :Si ‘ not be referred to by means of an abstract noun 
(‘ non-eternality’, which by its very nature, must be positive). 
That is to say, when we call a certain thing * non-eternal ’, what 
is meant is that it has not an absolute continuous existence ; 
and it is this positive character (of being that which has not 
an absolute continued existence) that constitutes * non- 
eternality’ ; while ‘previous non-existence ’ and ‘destruction’ 
are pure negations of existence (of any kind); so that it is 
not right to speak of negations by means of a positive (abstract) 
term. Hence the conclusion is that the * non-eternality ’ of 
things cannot consist in ‘prior negation ’ and * destruction ’. 
Thirdly, the sense of the Genitive is not applicable; that is, the 
Sutra of Panini laying down the use of the abstract affixes 
‘ tva' and ‘ (al ’ is in the form ‘ (asya bhUvastvatalau ’ ‘the 
affixes ‘ tva ’ and ‘ tal ’ denote the character of something 
and here we have the pronoun * tasya ’, * of something ’, with 


• It is never possible for any thing to have 1 prior non-existence’ and ‘destruc¬ 
tion’ at the same time; so that the non-eternaiity of things will have to depend 
upon each of these separately; and the thing that has not yet come into existence 
may be regarded as ‘ non-eternal’; and that which has ceased exist may also be re¬ 
garded as 1 non-eternal’; and both these would be absurd.— Tdlparya. 
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the Genitive ending; so that the term must denote a certain 
thing, a positive entity; and the character (denoted by the abs¬ 
tract affix) must belong to this positive entity; negation again, 
cannot be the character of anything; for the simple reason 
that at the time that the negation (of a thing) is there [i. e., 
at the time when a thing can be said to have ‘ prior non-exis¬ 
tence’or‘destruction’], the thing itself,—which is denoted 
by the pronoun * tat ’ in ‘ tasya ’ of Panini’s Sutra—will not 
be there; and certainly the Genitive cannot be applicable to 
what does not exist. “ But what comes into existence 

has had no existence before (it came into existence); and 
after it has ceased to exist, it does not come into existence 
again ; [and this is what is meant by the thing having ‘ prior 
non-existence’ and * destruction’; and thus the thing spoken 
of as such cannot be entirely non-existent].” Even so, 

our reasoning is not affected ; we also say that what did not 
exist before (coming into existence) does not come into ex¬ 
istence afterwards; but the fact remains that the sense of 
the Genitive is not applicable to it.* “How then do we 
have such expressions as (a) ‘ ghatasya pragabhnvah ,’ ‘ prior 
non-existence of the jar' ( b) ‘ghatasya pradhvamsabhavah, ‘des¬ 
truction of the jar'? ” These expressions do not in reality 
signify any relationship of the Genitive [and as no relation¬ 
ship is signified, the use of the Genitive ending must be re¬ 
garded as figurative] ; and all that the two expressions actual¬ 
ly mean is that— iaj ‘the thing did not exist before, and it 
has come into existence now’, and ( b ) ‘though existing now, 
it will not exist after its destruction’; and it is in view of 
these facts that the thing is called ‘non-eternal’ ; and the 
presence of this character constitutes ‘ non-ecernality.’f 

° That is to say, the fact remains that at the time that there ia non-existence of 
the thing, the thing is not there ; so that the thing is incapable of having the sense 
of the Genitive applied to it. 

f So that at best the attributing of ‘prior non-existence’ and ‘destruction ’ to a 
thing can be only figurative ; and being so, it cannot afford a satisfactory basic for 
the ordinary notion of ‘ non-eteniality.’ 
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Fourthly, the ‘non.efcerua!ity ’ (as explained by yon) could 
never belong to anything existing at the present time ; that 
is to say, if you mean that * non-eternality ’ consists in ‘ prior 
non-existence ’ and * destruction,’ then, inasmuch as an ob¬ 
ject existing at the present-time has neither ‘prior non-exist¬ 
ence’ nor ‘destruction’, no such object could ever be spoken 
of as ‘non•eternal.’ “ But it could be, like such terms as 

‘cook’* and the like.” If you mean by this that—“ Just 
as words like ‘cook’ pertain to all three points of time (the 
name ‘ cook * being applied to a man who has done cooking in 
the past, or is doing it in the present, or is expected to do 
it in the future), so would the term ‘ non-eternal ’ also 
pertain to the three points of time,”—our answer to this is 
that this (analogy) is not correct; as the affix ‘nvul’ (with 
which such personal nouns as ‘ pUchaka' ‘cook,’ and the like 
are formed) does actually apply to all three points of time, + 
inasmuch as we do meet with such expressions as—‘this 
man is a cook,’ * this man will be a cook,’ and ‘ this man mas 
a cook.’ “Well, the affix (with which the word 

'anitya* is formed) will also apply to all three points of 
time.” By this you apparently mean that—“ the affix 

(yap also (like the affix ‘nail)' may apply to all three points 
of time.” But this i3 not right; as no such use is ever found 
in actual usage; as a matter of fact, we do not ever find the 
epithet ‘ anitya ’ (non-eternal) applied to a thing not existing 
at the time, even though it might be non-eternal (when it did 
exist) ;§ from which it is clear that it is not right to Say that 

The fact that there can be no relationship between non-existence and the thing is 
not shaken by the expressions quoted j and so long as no relationship is possible, tne 
thing cannot take the genitive ending ; and hence cannot be referred to by the term 
* tasya ’ occurring in Panini’s Sutra laying down the use of the affix ‘ tal so that 
the form ‘anityatd’ remains inexplicable. 

• The Benares edition reads (Teacher) for nrW« (cook). 

f The Bib. lad. edition wrongly leads for XTgw iu this passage ; 

| Bib. Ind. edition reads it?an for in this passage. 

§ So that the epithet 1 anitya ’ cannot be applied to past or future objects. 
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the affix ‘ tyap'is applicable to all three points of time. 
And from all this it follows that ‘ non-eternality ’ cannot con- 
gist in ‘ prior non-existence ’ and ‘ destruction.’ 

(B) Other philosophers have put forward the ‘ presence 
of the cause of destruction’ (as the condition of non- 
eternality). These people explain that the ' non- 
eternality ’ of a thing consists in the existence (or presence) 
of the cause of its destruction. 

But this also is not right; as the term * non-eternal ’ is 
actually applied to things when the cause of their destruction 
is not present at the time ; that is to say, as a mat¬ 
ter of fact, the epithet ‘non-eternal’ is applied to a 
thing before the * existence of the cause of its destruction.’ 
In the case of a jar wherein the disruption of the component 
parts (which disruption is the cause of the jar’s destruc¬ 
tion) has not yet com9 about,—the epithet ‘ non- 
eternal’ could not be applied to that Jar while it 
existed,—if ‘eternality’ consisted in ‘the presence of the 
cause of destruction’; for certainly a man is not called ‘fever¬ 
ish’ when the fever is not there. In fact, the only notion to 
which the ‘ presence of the cause of destruction ’ should give 
rise is that ‘ the cause of the destruction* of this thing is 
present,’ and not that ‘ it is non-eternal ’; for certainly, the 
presence of the character of the ‘cow’ never gives rise to 
the notion of the * horse.’ You might offer the follow¬ 

ing explanation :—“ That thing the cause of whose destruc¬ 
tion is present, is vinUshavat, having destruction ; and that 
which has its destruction is ‘non-eternal.’ ” But this also 
we do not understand, that * the thing the cause of whose 
destruction is present has destruction ’; for as a matter of 
fact, a thing, the cause of whose destruction is present, can 
be spoken of only as ‘ having the cause of its destruction ’ 
(and not as ‘ having its destruction ’); for certainly the con¬ 
nection of one thing cannot form the basis of the concep- 
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tion of another thing [and the cause of destruction is some¬ 
thing entirely different from destruction] ; for instance, a 
man’s connection with the stick does not afford the basis of 
his being conceived of * having ear-rings .’ “ What you 

say cannot be right; as we do meet with such expressions as 
‘ the body has its destruction ’ (shariram vinashaval,)” You 
mean by this that—“ in actual usage we do meet with such 
expressions as vinashtoal shariram, (the body has its destruc¬ 
tion ); and certainly such usage could not be possible if there 
were no relationship (with the destruction, vinasha).” But 
this reasoning is not right; because as a matter of fact, the 
possessive affix ‘ matup ’ (with which the adjective ‘ vinusha- 
vat ’ is formed) is never found to be applied to things not 
actually existing ; that is to say, the possessive affix ‘ matup 
is never used in connection with things not actually existing; 
e.g., a man is not called ‘ kundali’ ‘having the ear-rings,’ 
when the ear-ring is not actually there; similarly, as no 
connection (of the possessive affix) could be possible unless 
the destruction were actually present, any such usage as 
‘ oinasliaoat shariram ’ (‘ the body has destruction ’) must be 
wrong. [So that you cannot prove anything on the basis of 
such an expression]. “ But we do actually meet with 

such expressions in usage.” You mean that—■“ in actual 
usage we do meet with such expressions as ‘ vindshi etat 
shariram,’ and ‘ adhruoah Ste visa yah’ [where the term 
‘ vinashi,’ ‘ has destruction ’ of the former expression has the 
same denotation as the term * adhruva,’ ‘ impermanent,’ of 
the latter].” But your reasoning is not right; as the usage 
you refer to is purely figurative ; that is to say, when the 
term ‘ vinashi, ’ ‘ having destruction ’ is applied to the Body, 
it is used in its secondary (figurative) sense,—the meaning 
being that ‘ the destruction will surely come about ’ [the ac¬ 
tual use of the possessive in * having destruction,’ even when 
the destruction is not there, being purely figurative, intended 
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to indicate tlie certainty of destruction]; the terra * adhrnva ’ 

* impermanent,’ on the other hand, directly denotes non-eter- 
nality itself. From all this we conclude that ‘ non-eternality ’ 
cannot consist in the presence of the cause of destruction . 

(0) There are others again (the Sankliyas) who hold that 
a thing is called ‘ non-eternal ’ when it is found that, though 
the conditions of its being perceived are present, it has com¬ 
pletely disappeared from view. These people offer the 
following explanation of the term ‘non-eternal’: —“When it 
is found that all the conditions of the perception of a certain 
thing are present, and yet in its own form the thing, 
having completely disappeared from view, is absolutely not 
Var. P. 286. perceived,—that thing is called ‘ non-eternal.’ 

This assertion however is absolutely meaningless ; by say¬ 
ing that ‘having the conditions of its perception present, the 
thing entirely disappears from view, and is not perceived,’ the 
Sankhya goes against his own doctrine; it is his doctrine 
that—“ there is nothing which is absolutely + not perceived.’’ 

° That which exists, is an entity, never ua lergaes utter destruction; what happens 
is that when a thing becomes manifested, appears into view, it is said to be ‘ pro¬ 
duced,’ to ‘ come into existence ’; and similarly, even though still existing, it dis¬ 
appears from view, it is said to ‘have ceased to exist’; and this is what constitutes 
the rmn-elernaUtg of that thing. This is the view of theSankhyas, who do not admit 
of the birth of what has net been iu existence already, nor of the absolute destruc¬ 
tion of anything.— Tatparyd- 

f The Benares edition reads which has been adopted in the trans¬ 
ition. The reading of the other edition is '*>’ which the sentence would 

mean- “ there is nothing which, having come iuto existence, is ever absolutely not 
perceived.’ 

The Sankhya doctrine is that everything in the world is an evolutionary product 
of Pakriti, Primordial Matter,—and as such is noil-different from that Mutter. Such 
being the case, as a matter of fact, it is not possible that at any time no product of 
Primodial Matter should be perceived ; some produet or the other is sure to be per¬ 
ceived always, and as all products are non-different from the original Matter, no 
product can be said to he absolutely not perceived, — Tdtparya. 

The Parishuddhi points out another self-contradiction on the part of the Sdh/ckya: 
If there is only disappearance of things, and not destruction of things, then there would 
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Further, we have more than once pointed out that no ‘disap¬ 
pearance’ of a thing is possible, unless some new element has 
been introduced into it.* From all this it is clear that this 
(Sankhya) explanation of ‘non-eternality’ is not right. 

(D) A fourth explanation of ‘non-eternality ’ is as follows:— 
“ When a thing, not having existed before, comes into exis¬ 
tence, and after having come into existence, ceases to exist, 
—that thing is called non-eternal ; and it is this condition (or 
character) that is expressed by the abstract affix in the term 
anityata’, * non-eternality.’t” 

This again is not right; as the abstract affix (‘tal’) is 
never found to be used in the reflexive 3ense; as a matter of 
fact, no abstract affix has ever been found to have the reflexive 
sense. “ It is so found along with such words as ‘ vinaya ’ and 
the like.” Not so; as we do not accept that view. “ But 
Panini by his Sutra (5 , 4’34) lays down that ‘ the thale affix is 
added to vinaya and other words,’ in the reflexive sense, by 
which the word ‘ vainayikam' ( vinaya and thale) stands for vin¬ 
aya itself." But we do not accept this view; the thak affix, 
added according to Panini’s Sutra, does not have the reflexive 
sense; the term ‘vainayikam’ denotes the connection or pre¬ 
sence of vinaya, and not vinaya itself. Similarly in the case 
of all abstract affixes, j Even in cases where the distinction 

be no chance of Ignorance, Passion, &c., to be entirely destroyed ; so that there would 
bo a possibility of these bursting out again in the Soul that has been released ; and 
thus there being no stability in the Release, this would fail to be the summum bonum. 

According to the S&hlehya, just as there is no utter destruction of a thing that 
hap come into existence, so also there is no birth, or coming into existence, of what has 
never existed. Hence the disappearance of anything would be possible only if some¬ 
thing new came to it;—now this would mean that the something fresh that has come 
in did not exist before the thing disappeared from view ; or if this new thing was 
there before, the said disappearance of the former thing will also have to be admitted 
as being there (even before the thing actually disappeared)!— Tatparya. 

f That is to say, the tal- affix has only a reflexive sense ■.anityah eva anityata .’— 
Tatparya. 

+ Panini’s rules can be accepted as authoritative only when they are found compat¬ 
ible witn proofs and facts. The reflexive use of the thak- affix is something that is 
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(in the denotations of the basic term and the affix) is not dis¬ 
cernible, such distinction can always be deduced by means of 
Inference ; that is to say, is the case of those affixes, where 
the distinction is not discernible,—and whom, on that account 
you hold to have the reflexive sense,—the distinction can 
always be iuferred. 

“What is that from which such distinction could be inferr¬ 
ed ?” 

That which would lead to the inference is the fact that the 
Genitive always signifies difference ; as a matter of fact the 
Genitive ending is al ways found to point to difference: and how 
the Genitive is not used in the case of the two things not 
different from each other, we have shown in the section deal¬ 
ing with Qualities and the Substratum of Qualities.* 

[Now all these four explanations of ‘ Don-eternality ’ hav¬ 
ing been found to be inadmissible, the question arises]—Is 
then the term ‘non-eternal’ absolutely meaningless? 

It is not meaningless. As a matter of fact, it i£ existence 
itself which is both ( eternality and non-eAernality), according 
as it is, or is not, circumscribed by limits ; that is to say, 
when the existence of a certain thing is circumscribed by 

against all proof and facts ; for such reflexive use would mean that the term ‘vinaya’ 
and the affix ‘tbalc’ are synonymous ; and in that case the two should never appear in 
close juxtaposition ; such juxtaposition of synonymous words is meaningless; as in 
the case of such expressions as l «rik»ab-taruh.’ — Tatparya. 

The Parighuddhi formulates the argument thus —Thak and other affixes must have 
a meaning different from the terms to which they are affixed,—because they are 
affixes,—like such other affixes as are universally admitted to have a meaning different 
from their bases and this formal reasoning is corroborated by the argument put for¬ 
ward by the Tatparya. Nor can this argument be objected to on the ground of its 
being against Panini’s rules ; because these rules have been propounded only for the 
purpose of the etymological formation of words ; they have no real bearing upon their 
denotation. 

° The Genitive ending that the Vartika is referring to is that found in Panini’s 
Sutra laying do%vn the use of the abstract affixes—aWTUrcroWvff—where, it is argu¬ 
ed, the ?r?r in must be different from the WT5 in 'mr; 1 
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both limits, (beginning and end), this constitutes the non- 
eternality of that thing; and when the existence of a thing is 
not circumscribed by both limits, this constitutes its eternality. 
[Nor is there any incongruity in the same thing, existence, 
constituting both eternality and non-eternality ; for) this is 
just like the case of Inherence; when Inherence is qualified or 
indicated by (i.e. conceived of in relation to) a product, it is 
called ‘ Cause’; and when it is conceived of in relation to 
a cause, it is called ‘ Product.’ “ How can this be ?” 
Well, the notion of ' cause ’ cannot appear without some 
basis; as it is found to appear at only certain times;— 
then again, the notion of what is not a Substance, cannot be 
due to a substance itself [and ‘Cause’ is not a substance]*; 
as the two are contradictory to each other ;—nor again 
can the notion of ‘ cause ’ be due to mere existence ; as ‘ cause ’ 
is something entirely different from ‘ existence’; the notion 
due to existence would be in the form ‘this exists,’ while the 

notion of ‘ Cause’ is entirely different from the notion 

Var: P. 287. . 

of * existence ’;—so that what the notion of * Cause’ 
is really due to is a particular kind of relation, appearing, as 
it does, along with the qualification of 'herein ’; that is to say, 
the notion of ‘cause’ that appears (in the case of the cause 
of Cloth, for instance) is always in the form ‘ the Cloth inheres 
in these yarns’, which includes the conception of (the yarns 
being) the receptacle or container (of the Cloth): and certainly 
unless there is some sort of relation (between the Cloth and 
the yarns) this conception of ‘herein’ would not be possible : — 
and that (relation) by reason of which the conception of ‘ herein’ 
arises is called ‘Inherence’;—so that when the ‘ Inherence’ (of 
a certain thing) is conceived of in relation to a product, it is re¬ 
garded as ‘Cause’. Then again, the (abstract) affixes ‘tva and 

° This is the Only meaning we can attach to the passage as it stands in both edi¬ 
tions. It would give better sense, if we read w ar*yjfwnrwt HfguTVV :; which 
wouid mean —‘ the notion of an entity (such as caus^J cannot be due to mere non¬ 
entity.’ 
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* tat ’ are denotative of that quality by reason of whose pre¬ 
sence in a thing people apply to that thing the terras to which 
those affixes are affixed ; * and as people apply the term 
‘cause’ (‘ Karana ’) to a thing when they find in it the presence 
of the ‘inherence’ of a product,—the ‘ Rdranatva', being 
Cause, must consist in this ‘ inherence of the product.’ This 
same explanation applies to the ‘ Product ’ or ‘ Effect ’ also; 
that is to say, ‘ Kdnjatva', being product, consists in that ‘ in¬ 
herence of the cause,’ to which the Product owes its very exis¬ 
tence. Just like ‘ Inherence’, ‘ Existence’ also is one only; and 
[just as the same ‘Inherence’, when qualified by the Cause, 
constitutes the essence of ‘ Product,’ and when qualified by the 
Product , it constitutes the essence of ‘ Cause so] the same 
‘ Existence,’ when related to a thing characterised by both 
ends, constitutes ‘ non-eternality ’; and when it is otherwise 
(». e. related to a thing not characterised by both ends), it 
constitutes ‘eternality.’ And it is by reason of the presence 
of this ‘ non-eternality ’ that Sound is regarded as * non-eternal 
[The reasons for Sound being regarded as non-eternal 
are propounded in the present Sutra, lo]— Because it has a 
cause, fyc. SfC. (A) ‘Because it has cause,’—the term ‘ adi ’ in 
the Sutra stands for 'cause’— says the Bhdsya (P. 104, L. 14); 
so that what Sutra means is that Sound is non-eternal because 
it has a cause. 

“ Now, what is meant by this having a cause ? ” 

A certain thing is said to have a cause when it is found to be 
characterised by birth (or production) and to conform to the 
variations of an efficient cause. “ But no such character 
exists in things that are manifested; as a matter of fact, any¬ 
thing that is manifested is never found to conform to the varia¬ 
tions of an efficient cause; on the contrary, inasmuch as the 
manifested thing is perceived after conjunction and diajunc* 

° For example, llie affix Hva' in ‘sundciratva’ denotes the quality, on account of 
whose presence in the flower, we apply to the flower the term ' tsundara.' 
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tion, what you urge is always open to doubt.” What you 
mean is this:—“As a matter of fact, Sound is perceived after 
conjunctions and disjunctions; and this perception after con¬ 
junction and disjunction is quite possible also in the case of 
the thing concerned (Sound) being manifested (and not actu¬ 
ally produced) ; so that it remains still doubtful as to whether 
Sound is manifested or produced 

Our answer is that Sound is not manifested (but produced), 
—(B) because it is apprehended through a sense-organ~ says the 
Sutra. “ But what do you mean by its being apprehended 
through a sense-organ ?” A thing is said to be apprehended 
through a sense-organ when it is found to be perceptible by 
means of the proximity (contact) of an organ of perception. 
“ But what follows from this? ” What follows is that if 
Sound is perceptible by means of the contact of an organ of 
perception, and as such is apprehended through a sense-organ, 
then it cannot be said to be merely manifested ; for if Sound 
were only manifested (and not produced), it would not 
be possible for it to come into contact with the sense-organ 
concerned. “ Why? ” Well, it is not possible for the 
auditory organ {of the hearer) to move up to the place (in the 
speaker’s mouth) where the Sound appears; for the simple 
reason that it is incorporeal; in ordinary experience we have 
found that incorporeal things, like Colour for instance, are 
devoid of motion of any kind; and Akasha (of which the 
auditory organ is constituted) is incorporeal; so that it follows 
that it is devoid of motion.t “ But from the fact that there 

u Diversity in things is found to result from the variations of the Cause as from 
those of the manifesting agency ; for instance, the reflection of the face undergoes 
variations according to the divergences of its reflecting media, in the form of the 
mirror, or a cup of water, &c. Hence it is open to doubt whether tire divergence is 
due to the variations of a cause or to those of the manifesting agency.— Tatparya. 

f AH&sha encased in the ear-cavity constitutes the Auditory Organ ; and even 
though the ear-cavity is incorporeal, yet it is never found to move up to the mouth of 
the speaker ; it always remains in the body of the hearer ; so that, even if the mere 
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inhere in it qualities productive of motion, 

Van r. 2oo. , __ 

it follows that Akasha has motion In ordinary 
experience we find that when a thing possesses a quality 
productive of motion, it has motion; e, g. a piece of stone 
(which has the falling motion by reason of such qualities as 
Gravity and the like); so that inasmuch as Akasha also is 
possessed of such qualities, it must have motion.” This 
cannot be; as the premiss put forward is not universally 
true; for instance, the Soul is possessed of qualities produc¬ 
tive of motion*, and yet is has no motion; so that your premiss 
is not true. Further, even though qualities productive of 
motion may be present in Akasha, they could not give rise 
to the motion! (of Akasha), as any such motion would be 
obstructed by the extensive Dimension (of Akasha)-, that is 
to say, even though Propulsion may be present in Akasha, 
it could not produce motion in it, because the extensive dimen¬ 
sion of Akasha would not permit of such motion; as a matter 
of fact, the Propulsion inhering in Akasha is counteract¬ 
ed by the extensive Dimension which also subsists in the 
same (Akasha); and even in the case of the piece of stone 
itself, its Gravity (which would ordinarily bring about its 
falling motion) is counteracted by the contact of that same 
stone (with an object that supports it). “If Gravity 
were counteracted by Contact, then it would be only a rela¬ 
tive (and not independent) cause. That is to say, if it be 

Alcdsha were to move up to the speaker’s mouth,—inasmuch as it would be bereft of 
the encasement of the ear-cavity, it would not be the auditory organ. Thus in any 
case it is not possible for the organ to move up to the place where the Sound is mani¬ 
fested. — Tdtparya. 

The above difficulty affects the view that Sound is not produced, it is only mani- 
fested in the speaker’s mouth. On the other hand, according to the other view, Sound 
is produced in the speaker’s mouth, and the Sound waves thus produced ultimately 
reach the ear-cavity. 

0 The Soul’s effort produces motion in the Body. 

t fkvftg*# of the Bib-Ind. edition gives better sense than the faunae#’ of the 
Benares edition. 
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true that Gravity, counteracted by contact, does not produce 
motion,—and in producing motion it is dependent upon the 
removal of the contact,—.then this would mean that Gravity 
is a relative (and not independent) cause of motion ; and this 
would be against the tenets of the Shastra ; for the Shastra 
declares that * Gravity is the independent cause of motion.’*” 
Certainly not; as the word ‘independent ’ means something 
totally different: when Gravity is called the ‘ independent 
cause it does not mean that ‘ Gravity does not stand in 
need of anything what is means is that (in bringing about 
motion) it does not stand in need of any such other interven¬ 
ing positive agency as would operate after the operation of 
the Gravity itself; this is what is meant by Gravity being the 
* independent cause ’ of motion ;t so that there is nothing in 
our view that goes against any Shastra tenets. In fact we 
have the VaishSsika-Sutra (5-1-7) to the effect that—‘Falling 
results from Gravity, when contact is absent .’ Then again, 
Akasha is not a fit object (for motion); as a matter of fact, 
what brings about motion is not the mere presence of qualities 
productive of motion,—but the presence of corporeality along 
with qualities productive of motion; so that it is only when 
the object is corporeal that the quality productive 
of motion is unobstructed ; and then alone motion becomes 
possible [and corporeality presupposes limitation in space; 
so that it can never belong io Akasha, which is all-pervading]. 
Thus then, no motion being possible in AJcasha, it can never 
move (up to the speaker’s mouth, where Sound appears); 
[hence the contact of the Auditory Organ, which is Akasha, 
necessary for the perception of Sound, is not possible under 
the theory that there is only manifestation of Sound in 
the speaker’s mouth]. 

° Though the tenet referred to is Held by the Vaiskesika, the actual words quoted 
are not found in the Sutras of Kana da. 

t The removal of obstruction is not a positive agency ; hence, even though it is 
necessary in the successful operation of Gravity, that does not deprive Gravity of 
its independence.—Tatparya. ' ' 1 " 
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Nor again, is it possible for the Sound to move up (to the 
Auditory Organ): for the simple reason that it can have no 
motion. And unless the Sound is got at (reached by the Audi¬ 
tory Organ), no apprehension of it is possible; for (if such 
apprehension were possible,) there would be a possibility 
of all Sounds being apprehended by all men. 

From all this it follows that the only possible hypothesis 
left is that (in the case of every Sound) there is a series of 
Sounds;—of this series, the first Sound is produced by conjunc¬ 
tion and disjunction; and from that initial 

Var: P. 289. 

Sound proceed other Sounds proceeding in all 
directions, like the filaments sticking out of the Kadamba 
flower; and from each of these latter Sounds there proceeds 
another, and thence another, each of these being duller 
than its predecessor; and this series of Sounds goes on 
being produced until there is an obstacle in. the way of 
their vehicle (air;; the last Sound of this series, having 
become too attenuated, loses tbe capacity of producing 
a further Sound, by reason of some sort of obstacle; 
thus it is that the series of sounds comes to an end. 
Of this series of Sounds, that alone which approaches the 
Akdsha in the ear-cavity (of the hearer) becomes apprehended 
(heard), and none other is so apprehended. It is in view 
of these facts that Sound is regarded as ‘apprehended through 
a sense-organ ’; and thus Sound has to be regarded as non- 
eternal; as otherwise the said apprehension through a sense- 
organ would not be possible [the production of the series of 
Sounds being impossible, if Sound were eternal J. 

[The older Mlmansakas have held that] there is only one 
Sound. But this view cannot be accepted; for if Sound were 
sueh, then every sound would be heard by all persons. 
What the Mlmamsaka means is as follows:—“ I do not admit 
that every sound produces a number of other sounds ; what 
I hold i3 that (in each ease) there is only one Sound, and it 
pervades over the entire A kasha [just in the same manner 
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as the Extensive Dimension pervades over the entire Akasha']; 
and this all-pervading Sound is heard only when it is mani¬ 
fested by the agency of Conjunction and Disjunction ; exact¬ 
ly in the same manner as the Jar placed in a room is seen 
when manifested by the contact of lamp-light.” This view’ 
however cannot be accepted ; as if this were so, then every 
Sound would be heard by all men. That is to say, if you 
mean that “a single sound, peryading over the entire Akasha, 
becomes manifested by Conjunction, and thus (being 
heard) brings about the cognition of the thing expressed 
by that Sound,* for the person endowed with the requisite 
auditory organ,”—then, inasmuch as every sound would 
be manifested by conjunctions occurring anywhere in the 
world, it would, as such, be heard by all persons endowed 
with auditory organs. As a matter of fact however, no 
Sound is ever heard by all men ;—hence the view put for¬ 
ward is purely imaginary. “ But the manifestation of the 
Sound is in only one place [so that the contingency of any 
sound being heard by all men can never arise}.” This also 
cannot be accepted ; as it is not possible for the thing in 
questiont to be regarded as either the same or different. What 
you mean is as follows:—“ It is true that the Sound pervades 
over the entire Akasha ; but it is only a part of this pervad¬ 
ing sound that is manifested by a particular agency [so that 
there is no possibility of Sound being heard by all men, in any 
case].”—But this also is not right; for the thing in question 
cauuot be regarded as the same dr as different; that is to 
say, those (manifested) things whom you regard as ‘ parts’ 
of the all-pervading Sound, —are these also of the nature of 

* The discussion at this stage bears upon Sound in general, aud uot upon Word- 
sounds ; so all that was necessary here was* to say that the Sound is heard by the 
person. But the ultimate bearing o£ the discussion being upon Words, the Vartika 
goes a step farther, from the hearing of the Sound, to the cognising of the thing 
expressed by the Word-sound. 

1 Kimah ’ in the Text is a peculiar expression ; the Tdtparya explains it as 
‘ prashnasycr, it has therefore been translated as the thing in question. 
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* Sound’? or are they something different, not of the nature 
of ‘ Sound ’ ? “What are you driving at ?” Well, if they also 
are ‘ Sounds,’ then you have several sounds ( and not only 
one all-pervading Sound), and this goes against your hypothe¬ 
sis ;—while if they are not ‘ Sounds then it comes to this 
that [when a word is uttered, what is heard is only the 
manifested part, which, ex-hypothesi, is not sound ; so that] the 
cognition of the thing that arises (upon the utterance of the 
word) arises from what is not sound at all ! Under the cir¬ 
cumstances, it behoves you to explain the exact nature of these 
manifested parts.* Then again, Sound subsists in Alcdsha, 
[which being alUpervading, what is manifested in it should 
also be all-pervading ; so that the contingency of a partic- 
cnlar Sound being heard by all men still remains].! Lastly, 
it has not been explained what is the meaning of the term 
e SkadSsha ’ (in the assertion ‘ shabdlasya S/cadeshah abhivya- 
jyate)' ; the term ‘ elcadesha is a compound, expounded as Skah- 
deshah the term * deshah ’ can mean either place, receptacle , 
or component part, cause ; now in the present compound, it 
cannot mean receptacle ; as Sound subsists in Alcasha ; Sound 
subsists in Akasha, because it is its quality ; and hence there 

° The translation has adopted the reading as found in the Benares edi¬ 
tion ; the Bib. Ind. edition reads with which the sentence means—‘so 

that words have to relinquish their verbal character.’ 

f The Parishuddhi adds—It is not possible to hold that the all-pervading S'und, 
when manifested, undergoes certain modifications which are limited in extent, and 
not all-pervadiug. For Sound being a quality, there ,cau be no possibility of any 
artificial modification entering into it ; even if Sound were regarded as a substance, 
and not a quality, there would be no ground for assuming any such modifications. 
Even if such modifications were possible, these would be brought about by those same 
causes—Conjunction, Disjunction, &c.,—that serve to manifest the Sound ; so that 
what is the need of postulating any such thing as ‘ sound ’ at all ? We may have 
in its place these ‘ modifications ’ themselves ; as these would subsist in Akasha 
and fulfil all the purposes for which Sound is postulated. This being absurd, it 
follows that the hypothesis of these limited and momentary ‘ modifications ’ should be 
relinquished, and it be admitted that it is only Sound that is manifested, and heard. 
Aud the flaw in this view has already been pointed out in the Text. 
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can be no other receptacle for Sound than A/casha [so that 
ahabdasya ekadSsliah ’, in this case can mean nothing]; nor 
can the term ‘ ddsha ’ be taken as meaning cause ; as you 
hold that Sound (being eternal) is not a product (brought 
about by any cause) ; having held the view that Sound is not 
a product, you cannot say that when you speak of the e/cadesha 
of Sound, you are referring to its cause. And as the term can¬ 
not have any other meaning (save the two mentioned), the 
assertion that 'what is manifested is an dkadSsha , a part, of 
Sound ’ becomes meaningless. Further, [even granting that 
the manifestation of a part of a sound is possible] no cogni¬ 
tion of the thing denoted by the whole Sound could arise up¬ 
on the manifestation of only a part (of that Sound), this 'part 
of Sound ’ being just like a single syllable of a word (which 
syllable can not signify the thing signified by the whole word). 
Then again, when it is held that all letter-sounds are all-per¬ 
vading in their character, and then it is postulated that 
there is manifestation of part of a letter-sounds, the difficulty 
arises that no part of letter-sound can ever be discerned;* 
[when a letter is pronounced, what we hear is the whole letter- 
sound, and not parts of it] and if such part could be discern¬ 
ed, it could not give rise to the cognition of anything ; for 
even letters themselves are not held to be denotative of 
things ; and when letters, singly, do not signify anything, 
how can parts of letters do so ? ” 

These same reasonings also serve to set aside the view 
that what is manifested (on the utterance of a word-sound) 

° This appears to be the sense of the Vdrtika, lines 6-7. But according to 
the Tatpar$a .—whose text appears to be corrupt—the translation should run as 
follows :— 

[Nor can that ‘ part ’ itself be held to be the Sound that signifies the thiug; for] 
all letter-sounds are all-pervading in their character [and parts of them cannot be so], 
[Nor will it be right to assert that the cognition of the denoted thing arises from 
the hearing of a part only of the letter-sound ; for] according to the theory under 
consideration, what is postulated is the manifestation of a part of letter-sound ; 
while, as a matter of fact, no such part of letter-sound can ever be discerned. 
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ia (not a single letter-sound, which, by itself, could not signify 
anything, but) a number of letter-sounds; because the objec¬ 
tions that have been pointed out in regard to the manifesta¬ 
tion of a single all-pervading letter-sound apply with equal 
force to the manifestation of several such letter-sounds ; and 
this theory (of the manifestion of several sounds) would be 
open to the further objection that (if the utterance of a word 
were accompanied by the manifestation of several letter-sounds 
all at once) there would be a tremendous uproar;*—that is to 
say, if you hold the view that several letter-sounds subsist 
(and are manifested) in Akasha simultaneously,—then, at the 
time of the operation of the agency tending towards the 
manifestation of one of those sounds, there should come about 
the manifestation of all the Sounds that are co-existent with 
that sound, and an uproar would be the result; just as there 
is where in a congregation of acrobats and dancers, there 
arises the clatter of several performances and diverse musical 
instruments are struck up. For these reasons we conclude 
that there cannot be several all-pervading Sounds. Specially 
because if there were several Sounds subsisting in the Akasha 
simultaneously, then there could be no restriction as to only 
one particular sound (and not the rest) being manifested, 
when any manifesting agency would operate; on the contrary, 
whenever any manifesting agency would operate, it would 
render manifest all co-existent Sounds; so that when the 
lute is played upon, one would hear the braying of the ass 
also! For in the case of things perceptible by the same sense- 
organ, and co-existing at a single place, [when there operates 

a Some people have suggested the compromise that when it is said that ‘ a part 
of sound is manifested ’ what is meant is that at its utterance, the sound undergoes 
a certain modification, and it is this modification that is manifested ; and it is this 
modification which, affectiug only a part of the word, comes itself to be regarded as 
that part. One author points out that though this view would be free from many 
of the objections urged, yet it will be open to this objection that several such modi¬ 
fications being manifested at the-same time, what would be heard would be not a 
single-sound, but a tremendous uproar. 
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a certain agency capable of manifesting them], there can be 
no restriction [as to only one, and not all, of those things 
becoming manifested], But when an agency is manifes- 
tive of a certain thing, it could manifest only that thing (and 
not other things) ” This cannot be; as no such restriction 
is ever seen. What you mean is that,—“even when there 
is a commingling of several sounds, the agencies manifesting 
each of * hose sounds is different; so that in connection with 
each of these several manifesting agencies, there is a distinct 
manifestation pertaining to each sound.” But this cannot 
be; as no such phenomenon has ever been seen : as a matter 
of fact, in the case of things perceptible by the same sense 

organ and co-existing at the same place, no res- 
Var: P. 291. ° 0 

triction (as to only one, and not all of them, being 
the manifesting agency) has ever been found ; for instance, 
when a number of things perceptible by the eye are collected 
in one place, if a lamp is lighted, it does not fail to illumine 
all the things present*. “ But it could be as in the case 
of Communities.” That cannot be ; as we do not admit such 
a phenomenon. What you mean is that—“ When several 
things are collected together, the several Communities (to 
which the things belong) are related to all those individual 
things ; and yet, even though each Community (out of these 
Communities) is related to several things, any single thing 
serves to manifest only one Community (to which that par¬ 
ticular thing belongs);—and in the same manner, when a 

° All this contingency is urged against the Opponent, as there is not available for 
him the only explanation that is possible. This contingency is unanswerable for those 
who hold that Sound is manifested , not produced. As in the case of every manifesta¬ 
tion, it is inevitable that when the manifester is present., it should manifest all 
such things present as are perceptible, by the same sense-organ. If however we accept 
the view that Sound is pioduced then the necessary restriction becomes possible ; 
as at one time, one cause can produce only one effect; for instance, even though the 
Jar and the Cloth are both perceptible by the Eye, yet at the time that the cause 
of the Jar is operating, there can be produced only the Jar, and not the Cloth.— 
Tdtparya. 
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number of Sounds are collected together, any particular mani- 
fester will manifest only one Sound (and not all).” But this 
analogy does not hold; as we do not admit what has been 
put forward ; that is, we do not admit that any single Com¬ 
munity is related to a number of diverse things belonging to 
different communities; in reality the Community ‘cow* 
subsisting only in all its own components, is related to cows 
only, not to horses, and the Community ‘horse’ is related to 
horses only, not to cows. So that your analogy does not 
hold at all.* 

Then again, as a matter of fact, Sound is perceived, even 
when there is no manifester ; so that it cannot be said that 
when it is heard,and Sound is manifested (and not produced). If 
you hold the view that—“Sound is heard only when it is mani¬ 
fested by conjunction and disjunction”,—-then (our answer is 
that), in that case Sound should not be heard when the 
conjunction (or disjunction) is absent; as a matter of fact 
however, the Sound of wood-cutting is actually heard after 
the conjunction of the A.xe with the Wood has ceased to exist.! 
“ But it is an air-current that is set up by the stroke.” That 

0 The Opponent might urge the ease of such Co nmimities as 1 entity ’ ‘ man ’ and 
‘ Bralimana ’ as subsisting in tire same individual, in which ease that which mani¬ 
fests the Br&hmana'hood does not manifest the manhood , and sh on, what manifests 
the man’s existence does not manifest Brahmanahood. But in this case, the things 
cited are such as do not coexist in the same place ; being as they are of unequal 
extension; ‘ entity ’ having a much wider extension than ‘man’, which again is 
wider than ‘Bralimana.’ So that in this case it is only natural that what manifests 
the one need not manifest the other. But the case of Sounds is different ; every 
sound is equally all-pervading in its character ; so that there could be nothing to 
prevent the manifestation of all Sounds. 

f When we are looking from a distance at wood being cut, the Sound of the 
cutting is heard after the axe has ceased to be in contact with the wood. Or, when 
watching a game of Football, we hear tlie Sound of the ball-kicking a few seconds 
after the ball has left the kicking foot. From the poiftt of view of the modern 
scientist these facts are accounted for by the fact that the velocity of the Sound is 
less than that of the Light, hence we see the ball-kicking before we hear the Sound. 
But the fact remains that the Sound is heard after the contact has ceased ; and 
this is sufficient to vitiate the Opponent’s view. 
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we have already answered. What you mean is as follows :—■ 

What happens in the case cited is that Air is produced by the 
stroke of the axe on the wood; this Air is produced in the 
form of a current; so that this Air-current reaches the Akasha 
in the ear-cavity; and the Sound subsisting in that A kasha 
becomes heard.” But this we have already answered by 
pointing out that all sounds (which according to you are 
eternal) subsist in the Akdsliu; so that whatever rnan if ester 
you may have (in the shape of the air-current, for instance) 
would manifest every one of those Souuds ; and hence there 
would be the contingency of all Sounds being heard at the 
same moment; and there could be no restriction (as to only 
particular Sounds being heard). 

Again, Sound cannot be held to be manifested, because 
we find that wherever the cause (of manifestation, according to 
the Opponent, and of production, according to us) is present, 

Sound is perceived in all places; while in the ease of things 
that are only manifested (and not produced), do such thing 
is ever found to be manifested in all places, when the cause 
(of its perception) is present. For instance, in the case of 
the jar (whose manifestation by lamplight is admitted by both 
parties), we find that when people seeking the jar enter a 
room where the jar is not present, with alighted lamp in their 
hands (so that the cause of the manifestation is present), they 
do nut perceive the Jar; hence in this case all people admit 
that there is manifestation of the Jar (by the lamplight); the 
case of Sound however is different; whenever there is contact 

(of the air-current) with the vocal chord (in the 

Var • P 29£. 

month, in the shape of the palate &c.), [which 
are the causes, in this case] Sound does not fail to be perceived; 
from which it follows that Sound is not manifested (by the 
causes, but produced)*. You might say that (this is so 

" The lamplight is the maufester of the Jar ; hence it fails to manifest the Jar 
when the Jar Us fiat there. Similarly, if the coritaebof the voeal chords were only 
the nanifesler of Sound, it should be possible of the same being not heard, (at least in 
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because) Sounds exist everywhere (being all pervading, which 
the Jar is not). But we have already answered this. What 
you mean is that—“ What has been urged (as to the discrep¬ 
ancy between the case of Sound and that of the Jar) might 
be effective against those for whom Sounds are limited in their 
extension, restricted to one particular spot; but for us Sounds 
are all-pervading; hence we are not effected by the discrep¬ 
ancy.” But this we have already answered (by showing that 
Sounds are not all-pervading); so that it doesnot call for further 
answer from us. Hence the conclusion is that Sound is'not 
manifested (but ‘produced), [Some people have held that 
what manifests sound is, not Air, but a particular Quality of 
Air, called ( ndda,’ Vibration: but] vibration cannot be accept- 
• ed as the manifester of Sound; because even when the Vibra¬ 
tion is perceived by a man at a distance, he does not (even 
though he hears the. Sound) hear or perceive it at the spot 
where the Vibration has been perceived.* This same reason 
also serves to set aside the theory that Sound is manifested 
by the conjunctions and disjunctions of Air. 

[VI For the following reason also Sound is produced, not 
manifested-.—because it is conceived and spoken, of as a product. 
In ordinary parlance it is only a product that is spoken of as 
* acute ' or ‘ dull \—as we find in such expressions as ‘ acute 
pleasure ', ‘ acute pain ‘ dull men and in regard to Sound 

some cases), even though the contact of the vocal chords is present. Such how¬ 
ever is never found to be the case. Whenever a person utters a Sound—and then 
alone is there contact of the vocal chords &c.—the Sound never fails to be 
heard. Hence the only conclusion is that Sound is produced, not manifested. 
The correct reading is V^t^Vuf (as in tho Benares edition) and not 

ssfvnpn treTsfi 

° In the first place, we do not admit of any such quality of Air as ‘ Vibration 
but even taking for granted that there is such a qualityVibration being the quality 
of Air, it follows that wherever there is Vibration, there is Air; but when a man 
hears Sound at a distance, either the Air or its Vibration is not present at the place 
where the man is standing. Hence the conclusion is that, inasmuch as Sound is 
heard by persons from a distance, it camot be regarded as manifested by Vibratiob. 
— Ta tparya. 
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also we have such expressions as ‘ acute sound dull sound.’ 

The reasoning propounded in this passage of the Bhasya 
may be formulated as follows :—‘ Sound is non-eternal, be¬ 
cause it is conceived of as acute and dull, like pleasure and. 
pain.’ 

When the Sutra puts forward the reason—‘ because it 
is conceived and spoken of as a product ’,—it means to in¬ 
clude all those reasons that go to prove non-eternality ;— 

‘ being conceived of as a product ’ having been put forward 
only as an example (of those reasons). 

These reasons (proving non-eternality of Sound) are 
(a) Because appearing in the form of individualities as con¬ 
stituting a Community, it is perceptible by our external 
sense-organ ;— (b) because though it is perceptible, yet (at 
times) it fails to be perceived, even though there is nothing 
to prevent its being perceived (if it were present;* ;—(r) 
because being a quality, it is perceptible by our external 
sense-organ; and so forth.f 

[An objection is raisedJ —“ As a matter of fact, the word 
* acute ’ pertains to an acute thing, and not to Sound or any 
such thing.” You mean by this that—“ What is denoted by 
the word ‘ acute ’ is something acute • twid not Sound,—so 
that when the word pertains to one thing, it cannot denote 
another.’’—But this is not right ; when the word ‘ acute ’ is 
pronounced in co-ordination with (as co-extensive with) the 
word ‘ Sound ’ (in the phrase ‘ acute sound ’), it certainly 
denotes the acute Sound, and not merely something acute; it 
is true that when it is pronounced by itself, the word ‘ acute ’ 

3 This, says the Tatparija, will come later on ; and the P&rlthuddhi adds 
that it shall be explained under Su. 18. 

f The Parishuddhi adds four more reasons—(1) because being a specific quality, 
it is perceptible by us ;—(2) because it is non-persasive, not pervading over the whole 
of its sul stratum ; (3) because it is the specific quality of an all-pervading substance 

other than God ;—(4) beoause it has being, and is ;erceplib!e by our external sense- 
argan. 
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denotes a common quality that may belong to Substances, 
Qualities and Actions ; similarly when the word ‘ Sound ’ 
is pronounced by itself,* it denotes Sound that may be pos¬ 
sessed of several qualities ; when however the two words, 
‘acute ’ and ‘sound’ are pronounced together,—one being 
used as the qualifying and the other-as the qualified term— 
then the word ‘ acute ’ serves to set aside the other possible 
qualities of Sound, and the word * Sound ’ serves to preclude 
the other things (Substances, Qualities and Actions) to which 
the quality of ‘ acuteness ’ might belong ; so that when we 
find both words pronounced, it is clear that it is Sound 
that is meant; hence it is quite right to assert that, as it is 
spoken of as * acute’, Sound must be non-eternal. 

“But an a matter of fact, the ‘ acuteness' or ‘ dullness ’ belongs 
to the manifester, whence arises the acuteness or dullness of the 
apprehensions-, just as in the case of Colour.” — This cannot be ; 
as there is suppression.—(Bhasya P. 105, L. 11). All that is 
required by way of an* explanation of this is given in the 
Bhasya itself. 

“But it is the apprehension (and not the letter-sound) that 
varies with the variations in the causes. 5 ’ 

Thiscannotbe; for it is nowhere seen that, the thing remain¬ 
ing the same, its apprehension is diverse. What the Opponent 
means is that —“ the Sound doe3 not vary ; the Sound re¬ 
mains the same; what does vary with the variations of the 
cause is the apprehension of that Sound [so that when one 
sound is believed to be suppressed by another, what is sup¬ 
pressed is not the Sound, but its apprehension].” —This how¬ 
ever cannot be accepted ; for, in no case has it been seen 
that the thing remaining the same, its apprehension is 

0 For of the Biblio. Indie* edition, the Benares edition reads 

But the correct reading should be as is clear 

from what follows in the Text. 
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diverse ; so that if the Sound remains the same, there can be 
no diversity in its apprehension ; specially as we never find 
any diversity in the apprehension when there is no diversity 
in the object. [And unless there is diversity, the phenomen¬ 
on of suppression cannot be explainedj. If you still urge 
that—“ eveu though the object remains the same, there may 
be diversity in its apprehensions’',—then in that case, 
apprehensions would be always diverse ; and there 
could never be. such conceptions as ‘diverse’ and e non- 
diverse ’ (‘different,’ and ‘ non-different ’) that do appear 
in regard to apprehensions*. And further, in this case, no 
suppression + would be possible ; for the simple reason that 
no two apprehensions could ever exist at the same time ; as a 
matter of fact (for the Baadciha) no two apprehensions ap¬ 
pear simultaneously ; nor is it possible for any apprehension 
to suppress itself ; nor again can it be said that there is 
no suppression. From all this it follows that what differs 
is the Sound itself (and not the apprehension). 

[As against the Saiikhya view, the Bliastja, P. 106, L. 3, 
saysj— Then a pain (according to the Opponent's view) no sup¬ 
pression would be possible-, because (according to him) the Sounds 

° What the Vartika says here applies, in a mixed fashion to the theory of 
the S&hkhya and to that of the Mzm&nsalcn, —as remarked by the Parishuddhi ; 
Hence the Tdtparya proceeds to point out what is applicable to the Saiikhya, and 
what to the Miminsika theory. The sense of the argument is as follows—If you 
admit of diversity in the apprehension, you must accept diversity in the object. So 
that if all apprehensions were different, all objects would be different also; and 
there would be no non-difference at all ; and when there is no non-difference, no 
difference would be possible ; as the two are merely relative. 

f This 1 impossibility of suppression ’ is urged against the Banddha view, and is 
different from the 1 impossibility of suppression ’ urged in the Blideya on P. 10S, L. 
3, and in the Vartika, in line 12 below, which (according to the Tdtparya) is urged 
against the Sahkhya view. The forfr.er ‘ impossibility of suppression ’ is thus ex¬ 
plained by the Tdiparya :—According to the Baudiha, one cognition is destroyed 
by the appearance of another cognition ; so that as no two apprehensions could, ac¬ 
cording to this view, exist at the same moment of time, how could there be a sup¬ 
pression of the one by the other ? 
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beiny manifested in the st,meplace, as their manifester, there could 
be no contact (between the two, and hence no suppression of the one 
or by the other) ; so that according to the view that Sound is mani¬ 
fested in the same, pimee as its mg,nif ester, no suppression would 
be passible. “ Why P” Because the Sound occupies the 
same place as its mauifgster ; as a matter of fact, a Sound, 
occupying the same place as its manifester, cannot suppress 
another Sound, which it does not get at ; for the simple rea¬ 
son that it does not get at it ; and what does not get at 
another cannot suppress this latter If you hold that a Sound 
would suppress another Sound even without getting at it,— 
then in that case, the Souud of the lute would never be 
heard. That is to say, if the (louder) sounds emanating 
from the conch-shell, the ass, and such other sources were to 
suppress even such Sounds as are not got at by them, then 
the Sound of the lute (being suppressed by the louder 
Sounds appearing somewhere in the world) would never be 
heard. If (in order to escape from this absurdity) it be held 
that—“ the Sounds exist everywhere,”—our answer would be 
that this would not be right, as such a view would be open to 
the objections pointed out before (against the view that Sounds 
are all-pervading). What you mean is as follows—“ The 
absurd contingency of the lute-sound being never audible 
is possible only for those who hold Sound to occupy the same 
place as its manifester ; but for us all Sounds (being all-per¬ 
vading) occupy the same place ; and as such our view is not 
open to the said absurd contingency.”—But this cannot be 
maintained ; as it does not escape thorn the objections pointed 
out above ; for instance, if all Sounds occupy the same place, 
there can be no restriction as to only one particular sound being 
manifested by a particular manifester; so that any manifester 
that would be taken up would bring about the mani¬ 
festation of all Sounds ;—and from this objection your 
view does not escape. Further, if such diverse Sounds as 
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those proceeding from the lute, the flute and the conch- 
shell* occupied the same place, then, inasmuch as the 
Sounds of the lute and the flute would be always suppress¬ 
ed by that of the Conch-shell, the Sound of the lute 
&c., would be absolutely inaudible ! All these considerations 
tend to the inevitable conclusion that what do differ are the 
Sounds themselves (and not their apprehensions only). Be¬ 
ing diverse, those Sounds that do occupy the same place, 
and (as such) reach the Akasha of the tympanum at the same 
time, are subject to the contingency that the more forcible of 
them suppresses the other (which is weaker) ; and what is 
meant by a Sound being suppressed is that it is not heard 
by reason of the hearing of a louder Sound. 

[The Sahkhya raises an objection against the Naiyayika’s 
theory of Sound and its hearing]—•“ If it be true that Sound, 
proceeding in a series, reaches the Akasha enclosed in the 
tympanum, and becomes heard,—then, there could be no notion 
of direction in regard to Sound; and yet we have such notions 
as 1 this Sound is to the East,’ and ‘ that Sound is to the INorth.’ 
In the case of things that get at the sense-organ (for 
being perceived)—such as Odour, for instance,—we do not 
find any such notions of direction.” 

. This is not so, we reply ; as the notion of direction is 
due to the Source ; that is to §ay, the notion of direction that 
arises in regard to Sounds, cannot refer to the Sounds them 
selves; for as matter of fact, what happens in the case of 
sound-perception is that though Sounds are produced by 
several causes located in the several directions—East, West, 
North and South,—yet what is actually heard is only a part 
of the Sound produced ; so that the notion of direction would be 
the same in regard to all Sounds; [which is not the case] ; hence 
the notion of direction cannot refer to the Sounds themselves. 
‘‘If so, then it behoves you to explain to what this notion 

J Both editions read but the sense requires 
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is due.” Well, it is due to the diversity of the sources of the 
Sounds; as a matter of fact, there are certain things which, as 
sourcesof Sounds,serve as aids tothedirect cause of theSounds 
in the shape of Conjunction ; and these sources being located 
in diverse directions, there arise diverse notions of direction 
in regard to the Sounds also. “This may be right in the 
case of those Sounds whose sources ara themselves perceptible ; 
but in regard to those Sounds whose sources are not perceptible, 
such notions of direction would be impossible.” It would 
be by no means impossible ; for when the sound-series first 
reaches (the auditory organ), it does so always from the 
direction of its source. That is to say, when a sound-series pro¬ 
ceeds from a certain source, this source produces such Sound- 
series on all sides of itself ; and when the first* Sound of this 
Series, that reaches the A/casha in a particular tympanum, 
is recognised as reaching that part of this Akas'ni which lies 
in the direction of the sound,—then there arises the notion 
of direction (in regard to the Sound itself); but in cases where 
this first Sound of the Series cannot be discerned (and all 
sounds of the series crowd in at once), no notion of direction 
can arise f 

Some philosophers offer the explanation that there 
are no notions of direction in regard to Sounds; and the 
reason that they provide is.that, as a matter of fact, notions 
of direction arise only when the object concerned is percept¬ 
ible by the Bye; for instance, persons born blind have no 
conception of direction in regard to Sounds. Others have 

« For 'ssttf the Tttparga rend 3 S3T®t: 

f Sound proceeds from such sources as the Drum, the Conch-shell and the like. 
A certain definite part of the Auditory Organ lies towards that source. When the 
first Sound produced happens to be produced in that part, we infer that the Sound has 
proceeded from a source located in a particular direction. That is to say, when a 
Sound-series, emanating from the Drum located in a particular direction, produces 
a Sound in the Auditory 3.kasha, this Sound lias a particular property, from'Which 
property it is inferred that it has emanated from a source located in a particular 
direction.— Tdlyanja. 
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asserted, that, inasmuch as conceptions of direction arise 
iu connection with things perceived by the Bye and the Ear, 
these two organs must be regarded as apprehending things 
without actually getting at them. These theories we have 
already refuted in the course of our explanation of the Sutra 
defining Perception (Su. 1T'4). 

Sutra (14). 

[Objection) — “ (A) Because the destruction of the Jar 

IS ETERNAL,— (B) BECAUSE COMMUNITY IS ETERNAL,—AND (C) BE¬ 
CAUSE EVEN ETERNAL THINGS AER CONCEIVED AND SPOKEN OF AS 
NON-ETERNAL, [\VHAT HAS BEEN URGED IN THE PRECEDING SC’TRA 

CANNOT BE ACCEPTED AS CONCLUSIVE J.” - (Su. 14). 

lihasya on Su. (14h 
[P. 107, L. 1 to L. 8 ] 

“(A) Sound cannot be regarded as non-eternal on the 
“grouud of its having a cause (as urged in Su. 13). ‘ Why ?’ 

“ Because the premiss (upon which that reasoning is based) is 
“ not universally true : In the case of the ‘destruction of the 
“ Jar ’ ivefind thateven though it lias a cause (and a beginning), 

“ yet it is eternal [Bence the premiss that * all that has cause 
“ is non-eternal’ is not true}. “ But how do you know that 
“ the ‘ destruction of the Jar ’ has a cause?’ [We know 
“ this from the fact that] the Jar ceases to exist only when 
“there is a disruption of its (component) causes (in the shape 
“ of the clay-particles making up the Jar). ‘But how do you 
“ know that this destruction of the Jar is eternal ?’ [That 
“ we infer from the fact that] when the Jar has once 
“ ceksed to exist on the disruption of its component causes, this 
“ non-existence of that particular Jar is never again set aside 
“ by its existence [i. e. the Jar that has once been destroyed 
“ never comes into existence again.] 

“(B) The second reason urged as proving the non- 
“ eternality of Sound is that it is apprehended through a sense - 
"organ. But here also the premiss is not true; as we find 
“ that Community, though eternal, is yet apprehended through 
“ sense-organs, 

15 (G) The third reason urged is that Sound is conceived 
“ and spoken of as non-eternal ; here also the premiss is not 
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“true; for we find even eternal things conceived and spoken 
“ of as non-eternal. E. g. just as we speak of the ‘part of a tree’, 
“ and the ‘ part of a blanket so also do_we speak of the ‘ part 
“of Akasha’, the ‘part of Soul' [where Akasha and Soul, both 
“ eternal things, are spoken of as having parts; which means 
“ that they are non-eternal].’’ 

Vdrtika on Si . (14). 

[P. 295, LI. 7-8.] 

What this Sutra is meant to show is that the reasonings 
propounded in the preceding Sutra are not valid, being based 
upon premises that are not true. The rest is clear in the 
Bhcisya. 

Sutra (15). 

[Answer]— Inasmuch as there is a clear difference 

AND DISTINCTION BETWEEN THE READ (DIRECT) AND THE FIGURA¬ 
TIVE (INDIRECT) [DENOTATION OF THE TERM * ETERNAt ’], THE PRE¬ 
MISES (urged in Su.13) are not untrue (Su. 15). 

Bhdsya on Su, (15). 

[P. 107, L. 10 to L. 14]. 

When a thing is spoken of as ‘eternal’, what is the 
‘real’ connotation of that term ? As a matter of fact, what is 
meant by the thing being ‘ eternal ’ is that it is a thing* which 
has the character of having no beginning, and for which there 
is no possibility of its losing itself.f Now this connotation of 
the term ‘eternal’ cannot apply to Destruction [for Destruc¬ 
tion, though having no end,does have a beginning]. The term 
could however be applied to Destruction in its ‘figurative’ (or 
indirect) connotation ; that is to say, when the Jar has lost 
itself,— i. e. having existed, it has ceased to exist,—and it does 
nob come into existence again,—this negation or destruction 
of the Jar comes to be spoken of as ‘ eternal ’; which can only 
mean that it is as good as eternal% [because having had a 

° The right reading is anth a c for saWSUWX 

f ‘ Being destroyed’.— Bhdsyachandra. It adds that eternality consists in being 
without beginning and without end. 

J The correct reading is f*?*r XU as read in several Mss.; and supported 

by the Vdrtika. 
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beginning, the Destruction could not be ‘ eternal ’ in the real 
sense of the term]. And as a matter of fact, we do not 
find any product which is similar to Sound (in having a cause 
and a beginning) fulfilling the said conditions of trueeternality; 
hence the premiss (that ‘ what has a cause is not eternal ’ ) 
cannot be untrue. 

Varlika on Su. (15). 

[P. 295, L. 10 to L. 18.] 

Inasmuch as fyc. —says the Sutra. The Bhasya asks— When 
a thing is spoken of as ‘ eternal what is the real connotation of 
that term ? The real connotation of the term ‘ eternal ’ is that 
the thing has such existence as is unconditioned by both 
limits (beginning and end); and the contrary of this cons¬ 
titutes * non-eternality Now the said connotation of ‘ etern- 
ality ’ does not apply to Destruction ; though the term may 
be applied to it in its figurative or indirect connotation. 
The ‘ negation of Jar ’ may be spoken of as being as good as 
eternal, —and not as being actually eternal; and the reason 
for this lies in this fact that the said negation is not present 
at two points of time; that is Destruction (which is one 
kind of Negation) has not been in existence before ; not is it 
in existence during the time that the Jar exists; and the 
Prior Negation (which is another kind ot Negation) does not 
exist whde the Jar exists, nor does it exist when the des¬ 
truction of the Jar has come about. “ Then what does it 
mean when Destruction is spoken of as eternal ? ” It means 
that it is as good as eternal, —and hence ‘eternal’, in the 
figurative sense. “ What is the basis for this figurative 
application of the t u rm ?” The basis lies in the fact that 
Prior Negation has no cause (and beginning) and Destruction 
has no end; and as both these facts are found in the case 
of ‘ eternal’ things also, —on the ground'of this similarity to 
really eternal things, Negation comes to be regarded as being 
as good as eternat; but it is never actually eternal [as Prior 
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Negation lias end, and Destruction has beginning; which 
facts are not compatible with true 'HernaHty\.* 

Bhfisya on Su. (16). 

[P. 107, L. 14 to L. 19]. 

As regards the argument of the Opponent (urged in Su. 14) 
that Community is eternal (and yet perceptible by the 
Senses),—when we urge the sense-perceptibility of Sound as 
proving its non-eternality, what we mean is that it is appre¬ 
hended through sense-contact, and— 

INASMUCH AS THIS IS URGED ONLY AS LEADING TO THE 

INFERENCE OF THE SERIES (OF SOUNDS),— (Su. 16.) 

the premisses ore not untrue, in their bearing upon eternal 
things— this much has to be brought in from what has gone 
before.+ 

We do not mean that Sound is non-eternal simply by 
reason of its being apprehended by the senses ; what we do 
mean is that the fact of Sound being apprehended through 
sense-contact leads to the inference that in every phenomenon 
of Sound, there is a series of Sounds ; and .this fact of there 
being a series of several Sounds (appearing one after the 
other) proves that each of these Sounds is non-eternal. 

Vartika on Su, (16). 

[P. 295, L. 18 to P. 296, L. 3]. 

What is meant by Sound being aindriyaka (Su. 18) is 
that it is apprehended through sense-contact; and when we 
urge this as proving non eternality, all that we mean is that 
it leads us to infer the existence of a series of Sounds ; so 
p 297 that our premiss is not vitiated. We do not 
seek to prove * non-eternality ’ on the ground 
of sense-perceptibility ; what we mean to do by urging this 
sense-perceptibility of Sound is to deny the possibility of its 

* The Bhasya confines itself to Destruction ; the Vartika includes Prior Negation 
also. The former appears to be more reasonable. Prior Negation is not re¬ 
garded as eternal by anyone. 

f The printed text reads nytr*. The right reading is supplied 

by the hhusyachaudra —; it explains W|iti as 
It calls these wolds as completing the Sutra. 
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being regarded as merely manifested, ; for we have already 
explained that what is only manifested cannot be regarded as 
perceptible by the senses.’ 

Bhasya on Su. (17). 

[P. 107, L. 19 to P. 108, L. 11]. 

The second argument urged by the Opponent (in Su 14). 
is that “even eternal things are conceived and spoken of as 
non-eternal ”. Now this also is not right. 

Because what the term ‘part’ really denotes is the 
CONSTITUENT CAUSE ;•— (Su. 17}. 

So that in its bearing on eternal (hings [ Akasha , f. i., where 
with the word‘part’ cannot be used in its real connotation ; 
though it may be used in a figurative sense hence] the figurative 
use of the term ‘part’ cannot vitiate our premiss (that ‘ whau is 
spoken of as * product’ must be non-eternal’,). Now, in the 
expressions cited by the Opponent ‘part of Akasha’ and 
“ part of the Soul ’,—the term ‘ part ’ cannot be taken as 
denoting the constituent cause of Akasha and Soul, as it is 
taken to mean in the case of products (like Tree and Blanket); 
for how could the word denote what does not exist ?f That 
the constituent cause of Akasha or Soul does not exist we 
learn from the fact that no such cause can be known by any 
of the means of cognition. “ What then does the word 
‘ part ’ mean in those expressions ?” [As a matter of fact, 
such expressions as ‘ part of 2. leash a' are used only in con¬ 
nection with the contact of substances with Akasha-, and] 
in such cases_all that is meant by saying that 1 contact subsists 
in apart of_A./casha’ is that the contact does not peron.de <>oer 
the whole Akasha; the sense being that the contact of Akasha 
with any substance of limited extension does not extend over 
the entire Akiisha ; it subsists in it without extending over 


° In the printed text, the text of the Sfltra is lengthened by the expression 
Hut this expression does not appear in the body of the Sutra itself 
either in the NyHyasirhinibundha, or in the Puri Sutra MS., or in Sutra MS. B. 
The Tatparya also quotes this Sutra (on p. 317) a3 ending with vrnrnt- We have 
therefore taken as the opening words of the Bhasya on the Sutra. 

The Bhasyachandra also calls these words “ supplementary ” to the Sutra. 

f The Bhaayachandra takes as a question emanating from the 

Opgonent, extending down to But it is distinctly better to cons¬ 

true the passage as has been done in the translation. 
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the whole of it. And herein lies a point of similarity bet¬ 
ween Akasha and ordinary Products: the contact between two 
berries for instance, does not extend over the entire berries. 

Po that it is on the basis of this similarity that we have such 
expressions as ' part of A kasha where the word * part’ is 
used in its figurative sense (and not in its real denotation of 
constituent cause). This same explanation applies also to 
the expression ‘ part of the Soul’. Like Contact, Sound lin 
A kasha) and Cognition* (in the Soul) also subsist only par¬ 
tially in—not extending over the whole of—their substratum, 

[The instances of ‘eternal things being spoken of as non- 
eternalthat have been urged by the Opponent have been 
shown to be purely figurative.] On the other hand, [when 
Sound is spoken of as ‘ acute ’ or ‘ dull ’], the properties 
of acuteness and avluess, that can belong only to anon-eternal 
tiling, are such as have been proved (Text, P. 105, L. 8) to 
belong to Sound in reality, and not attributed to it merely 
figuratively. [Hence our original reasoning remains unshaken]. 

“ But how is it that we do not know of any Sutra of 
Gautama’s to t his effect [(I ) that A kasha and Soul cannot have 
parts, in the real sense of the term, and (2) that Sound 
appears in a series]?” 

Well ; it is in the nature of the revered Gautama, that in 
many sections (he does not actually assert and prove certain 
factsjf ; so that in the present connection also he does not 
actually assert and prove the said two facts ; and the reason 
is that he thinks that the student will be able to learn these 
truths from the doctrine of the Shuslra ;—-this ‘ Shastra- 
doctrine ’ (in the present instance) consists of inferential 
reasonings that the Author has put forward ( under Su. 16 
and 17),—these reasonings having, as they have, several 
ramifications] in the shape of implications ; the implication 
of Su. 16 being that there are Sound-series, and that of 
Su. 17 that A kasha and Saul can have no constituent 
parts. And inasmuch as these facts are already implied 
in the said Sutras, the Author does not find it necessary to 
assert them in so many words]. 

Varlika on Su. 17. 

[P. 296, L. 6 to P. 299, L. 19]. 

The term ‘ part ’ realty denotes the constituent cause — 

says the Sutra ; and certainly in the case of eternal sub- 

" Tnia includes treasure, Pain &o. also,—says the Bh&syachunelra. 
t For insfance, under Su. 3-1-1 he implies that ‘ Substance ’ is distinct ff3m 
1 Quality ’ ; but he nowhere says this in so y ’’ f ^'l lg^aal' la A 
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stances, the term * part,’ (if used) cannot mean constituent 
cause. Says the Shnsya (P. 108, L. 1).— In the expressions, — 

‘pari of A kasha ’ and ‘ part of Soul '—the term ‘ part ’ can¬ 
not be taken as denoting the ‘ Constituent Cause as it is taken 
to mean in the case of products. “But, why cannot the word 
mean constituent cause ?” For the simple reason that (in the 
case of eternal substances) no such cause exists ; as a matter 
of fact, there exist no such things as parts of Akasha. “How 
do you know that they do not exist ?” For this reason that 
no such parts are kuown by any means of cognition; if parts 
of Akasha and such other eternal tilings existed, they would 
certainly be known by some means of cognition. “ But how 
do yo’u know that they are not known by any means of cog¬ 
nition P” We know this from the fact that no alternative 
is admissible. For instance, the word * part ’ can only signify 
either cause or receptacle ; now Akasha, not being a product, 
cannot have a cause : inasmuch as Akasha is not a product, 
the word * part ’ in connection with it cannot signify cause. 

Nor can it mean receptacle, as Akasha is not contained in any 
thing; hence the term * part ’ as applied to it cannot mean 
receptacle. “ But this is incompatible with ordinary usage 
[in which we do meet with such expressions as ' part of 
Akdsha No; as this usage is capable of another explana¬ 
tion. “ But if you regard Akasha to be without parts, you 
certainly go against ordinary usage, where we meet with 
such expressions as ‘ the Sun occupies the Eastern part of 
A/casha.’ Our view is not incompatible with such usage; 
as this usage can be otherwise explained. If we take the term 
‘ part’ in such expressions to signify the fact of the contact 
of the thiDg spoken of not extending over the entire 
Akasha , there is no incompatibility with the said usage ; as 
the word ‘part ’ in such cases is explained as indicating the 
fact that the contact does not extend over the entire Akasha. 

This is what constitutes the similarity of Akasha to things 
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actually consisting of parts. In the case of such things of 
Var p 297 limited size as two berries in regard to whose 
being of limited size there is no difference 
of opinion,—it is found that whenever there is contact 
between them, it never extends over the whole of the berries; 
and the berries are also with parts;—hence it being found 
that the contact of Akasha also does not extend over the 
whole of it,—on the ground of this similarity to things with 
parts, the A/casha also comes to be conceived of as ‘ with 
parts’, but only in a figurative sense. 

“ What is the basis of this figurative use ? ” 

This basis consists in the similarity of things. When 
there are two things—one of them not quite the same as the 
other—and if some similarity is found between them, this 
similarity forms the basis of their being figuratively regard¬ 
ed as the same ; this basis is called ‘ bhakti ’ because it is 
divided (common)— bhajyate —between the two things con¬ 
cerned. So that when the word ‘ part’ is used (in connec¬ 
tion with Akasha), the character of part is imposed upon 
what is not really a part, —this imposition being based upon 
the said similarity. That is to say, inasmuch as Akasha has 
some sort of similarity to things with parts,—this similarity 
consisting in the fact of its contact not extending over the 
whole of it—the word ‘ part ’ also comes to be used in connec¬ 
tion with it. This is the explanation (of the expression 1 part 
of Akasha ’), and parts do not really belong to Akasha. 

“ How do you know this?” Because we do not know 
of any parts of Akasha by any means of cognition. By 
your question what you mean is this :—“ There is no proof 
for the assertion that parts are only figuratively attributed to 
Akasha, on the basis of its similarity to things with parts, 
and there are no parts in Akasha in reality.” But this is 
not right; for (our proof lies in the fact that) no such parts 
of Akasha are ever cognised by any means of cognition; 
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neither Perception nor any other means of cognition is ever 
found to point to any parts of Akasha; and also because it 
can never be pointed out what these (parts) are. If 
AkUsha had real parts, it would be possible to point 
to their forms; for instance, when one asks—what are 
the parts of Cloth ?—it is pointed out that the yarns 
are its parts; similarly when it is asked what are the 
parts of Akasha ?—it is not possible to point to any thing 
as being these parts. Lastly, the difficulty remains that it 
is not possible to define the exact nature of the parts in ques¬ 
tion,—as shown above. That is to say, you cannot answer the 
following question.—Those things that you regard as the parts 
of Akasha, are they of the nature of Akasha, or are they not ? 

“ What do you drive at by this question ? What we mean 
is that, if the parts are of the nature of Akasha, then it 
follows that there are several A kasha 8 ; if on the other hand, 
they are not of the same nature as Masha, then it behoves 
you to explain what exactly their nature is; and also in what 
manner they are ‘parts’ of Akasha ; that is to say, what 
would be the exact meaning of the assertion that ‘ not being 
of the nature of Akasha, these are parts of Akcisha’ P For 
instance, when one says—‘ the Yarns are the parts of the 
Cloth ’—what is meant is that the Yarns are the receptacle 
and also the constituent cause of the Cloth; and neither of 
these meanings is possible in the case of the ‘ parts ’ of 
Akasha [neither a receptacle nor a cause being possible for 
Akcisha,] 

“ If Akasha has no parts, any contact with it would be 
without a substratum.” 

Certainly it would not be without a substratum ; for it 
would subsist in the Akasha itself. If you mean to argue 
that—‘‘ if Akasha has no parts, the contact with parts of 
Akasha would become deprived of its substratum ”,—-our 
Yar -p 298 answer is that it could not be deprived of 

its substratum; as it subsists in the Akasha 
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itself; in fact you yourself call it as * having Akasha for 
its substratum'; so that it cannot be deprived of its substratum, 

“ But in that case all contact would coexist in the same sub¬ 
stratum.” That does not effect us; as that does not militate 
against our doctrine. If you mean to argue that—" If Akasha 
has no parts, these several contacts of material substances 
that come about in Akasha would all coexist in the same sub¬ 
stratum”—our answer is that this contingency of the several 
contacts coexisting in the same substratum does not go against 
anything (recognised by us). 

Thus then we conclude that the conception of ‘ parts of 
AMsha ’ is purely figurative—being based upon the resem¬ 
blance of Akasha to things (really endowed with parts). 

“ If Akasha has no parts, then all Sounds which are pro¬ 
ducts of Akasha would be heard by all men.” 

Certainly not; as the answer to this has already been 
given by us. What you mean is as follows :—“ If Akasha is 
without parts,—and on that account all Sounds coexist in the 
same substratum—then all Sounds should be heard by all men; 

—as a matter of fact however, all sounds are not heard by all 
men;—hence the conclusion is that the Sounds subsist in 
different substrata,— because they are not heard by all men,— 
just as the colours of the fingers (which, not being seen by all 
men, are held to subsist in different substrata).” This how¬ 
ever is not right; as this reasoning has been already answer¬ 
ed by us. We have already pointed out that Sound, like Con¬ 
tact, does not subsist over the entire substratum. 

Some people assert that being qualities, these must pervade 
over their entire substratum. These people have held that, 
because Sound and Contact are qualities, they must subsist in 
their entire substratum,—just as the colour of the finger 
pervades over the entire finger. 

To these people the following question should be put— 

What is meant by pervading or extending over the entire substra- 
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turn ? If by pervading you mean only subsisting in. the substra¬ 
tum, then that does not militate against our doctrines. If you 
mean something else, then no such pervading is possible. 
According to us what is meant by the colour of the finger 
pervading over the fiDger is simply that the colour is per¬ 
ceived whenever its substratum (the finger) is perceived ;^and 
certainly in the case of Sound, and other qualities of Akasha, 
it is not true that they are perceived whenever their substratum 
( Akasha ) is perceived ;—hence these qualities cannot be 
pervasive, in the same manner as the colour of the finger is 
pervasive. As a matter of fact, in the case of things subsist¬ 
ing in several substrata at the same time [ e.g., (a) the genus of 
c Being,’ or ‘ Cow ’ and the like, which pervade over the entire 
lot of their several substrata, and (6) Contact, which does not 
pervade over the entire lot of its several substrata], pervasion 
and non-pervasion consist respectively in the said things be¬ 
ing and not being apprehended on the apprehension of even a 
few of the several things that constitute their substrata ; * 
while in the case of things subsisting in a single substratum 
(at a time), [e.g., (a) Colour which pervades over its entire 
substratum, and (b) Sound which does not pervade over its 
entire substratum], pervasion or non-pervasion consist res¬ 
pectively in their being and not being apprehended on the 
apprehension of that substratum.f 

As regards the contacts, with Akasha, of material sub¬ 
stances with definite shapes,—some people hold some of these 
contacts to be such as are produced (by causes, hence non¬ 
eternal) ; while others are regarded as not produced (eternal). 
Now it is the contact of gross products that is produced, — 

* E.g., When a few cows are apprehended, the genus Cow is apprehended. But 
when only one oil the two conjoined tilings is perceived, the conjunction or contact is 
not perceived. This proves that while Genus is pervasive, Contact is not so. 

-j- E.g. When the Jar is seen, its colour is seen ; which shows that Colour is per¬ 
vasive. But Sound is not perceived whenever Akasha is apprehended ; or Pleasure is 
not apprehended whenever the Soul is apprehended ; which shows that Sound and 
Pleasure are non-pervasive qualities. 
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because it is actually produced by contact; for when the 
product is being produced, its contact is brought about by the 
contact of its constituent parts. There are others however 
who do not hold this contact to be brought about by action 

(motion);—and their reason lies in'the fact 

v fir! t • 

that the contact lasts as long as the substance 
itself lasts ; and as Contact can never be separate (from the 
conjoint things), no contact of contact is possible; so that in 
Akasha there can be no contact brought about by action. But 
these people hold that the contact of Akasha with atoms is 
such as is produced (and not eternal); * and the argument in 
support of the view that the Contact of Atoms with Akasha 
is a product is as follows:—* The Atom is related to Akasha 
by a relationship that is brought about by certain causes,— 
because it has shape (it is tangible and of limited extension), 

—like the Jar and such other things (which having 
shape &c. are related to Akasha by an impermanent 
relation).’ Then again, as regards the contact with Akasha 
of the gross Products, which is the subject of dispute, 
we have the following argument:—‘The said disputed 
contact with Akasha , of the gross Produet, is one that 
cannot last as long as the said Product continues 
to exist,—because while having an indestructible substra¬ 
tum (in the shape of Akasha), and subsisting in a substance 
(the gross Product) which is capable of action (motion), it is 
one that forms the antithesis of non-contact,—just like the 
contact of other corporeal things’. From all this it follows 
that the contact of a gross Product with A/cclsha is one that 
is brought about by contact, and also by action (motion); 
while that of the Atom (with Akasha) is brought about only 
by motion. [In proof of the fact that contacts with Akasha 
&c. are only transitory and partial, not extending over the 

° The Benares edition reads ; hut from the next sentence it is clear that 

ytrsF is the correct reading. 
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entire Akdsha, we have the following argument]—‘ Akdsha 
and other things under consideration are also capable of being 
disjoined (from things with which they are in contact)—be¬ 
cause they are in contact with things that are capable of 
motion,—like Atoms;*—that is, just as the contacts of the 
Atom with movable things are transitory, not lasting as long 
as the things last, [so also are the contacts of Akasha].’ 

And just as the Contacts and Sound (do not pervade over 
the entire Akdsha), so Cognition and other qualities of the 
Soul do not extend over the entire Soul.f And it has already 
been explained that Contact also with the Soul does not ex¬ 
tend over the entire Soul. 

[Hitherto it has been held that one speaks of ‘part of 
of Akaslia' because of Akdsha resembling things actually com¬ 
posed of parts in the fact of its contacts being non-pervasive 
in their character. The Author points out another point of 
resemblance, on the basis whereof parts may be attributed to 
Akasha] —Or, when one speaks of A kasha having ‘parts,’ what 
is meant is that, while being itself one Akdsha is related to 
several corporeal substances composed of parts; that is to 
say, Akdsha being one, is related to several subs¬ 
tances composed of parts, and this constitutes its similarity 
to things really composed of parts; as such relationship is 
found in the case of such well known partite things as the Jar 
and the like. [The Jar being ‘ one that is capable of being 
related to several corporeal partite things.] 

[The Bhasya asks]—“ Bat how is it that we do not know 
of any Sdtra of Gautama’s to this effect ? ’’ To what effect 
do you mean? “To the effect that Akdsha is without 
parts and Soul is ivithout parts. ” The answer to this 
is that we have no separate Sutra asserting these facts, as they 

° In regard -to this reasoning, the Tatparya remarks that it is found only in 
a few manuscripts of the V&rtiha. 

f The reading of this passage is corrupt. We have adopted the reading of the 
Bib-Ind edition, which provides the best sense. 
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are already implied by other facts; i. e. inasmuch as these 
facts are already implied by other facts (that have been assert¬ 
ed), the Author did not compose a Sutra to this effect. Or, 
the question may be taken as referring to the direct assertion 
of the doctrine of the Series of Sounds; —and the answer to this 
also would be the same:— viz. we have no Sutra directly 
asserting this'doctrine as it is already implied by other facts. 
Or, the facts in question might be learnt from the doctrines 
of the Shastra ; this ‘ ShcLstrn-doctrine' in the present ease 
consisting of the inferential reasonings that the Author has put 
forxoard (under Su, 16 & 17 ,) —these reasoningshaving several 
ramifications , by means of which what is not directly as¬ 
serted is also implied; and what is thus already implied is 
not again directly asserted by a Sutra. 

BhSsya on Su. (18). 

[P. 108, L. 11 to P. 109, L. 10.] 

Further we ask—How is it to be known that a certain 
thing exists and another thing does not exist? “Well, 
when a thing is apprehended by means of an Instrument of 
Cognition [it is recognised as existing ], and when it is not 
apprehended by means of an Instrument of Cognition [it is re¬ 
cognised as non-existing] In that case your Sound would 
have to be regarded as non-existent ,—* 

BEFORE IT IS UTTERED; BECAUSE IT IS NOT APPREHENDED, AND 
WE DO NOT FIND ANY OBSTRUCTION (THAT COULD EXPLAIN THE 
NON-APPREHENSION OF THE SOUND. (Sutra 18). 

0 Those who regard Sound as eternal are asked to explain how it is to be ascertained 
whether or not a certain thing exists or not. Their answer naturally would be that 
when a thing is apprehended it is recognised as existing, and when it is not appre¬ 
hended it is recognised as non-existing. By this criterion, the Siddhantin rejoins, 
Sound will have to be regarded as non existing before it is uttered, because of the 
reasons put forward in the following Sutra (18). 

The Vartika suggests another introduction to the Sutra. The Siddhantin asks— 
When you regard the Jar as non-eternal, how do you know that it is non-eternal? 
The answer of the Opponent would be—“We know that the Jar is non-eternal 
because (attimes) it is not apprehended by means of any Instrument of Cognition.” 
Thereupon the Siddhantin rejoins— Exactly for this same reason Sound also should 
be regarded as non-eternal; for reasons put forward in the Sft{ra. 
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That is to sav, prior to its utterance, Sound does not 
exist. “ IIow do you know that P ” Because it is not 
apprehended. “But even an existing thing may fail to 
apprehended on account of the presence of obstructions. ’ 

This explanation is not possible in the case in question. 
“Why?” Because we do not find any such obstructions as 
would account for the non-apprehension of Sound. As a 
matter of fact, we do not find any such causes of non-appre- 
p mo hension as—(1) that ‘Sound is not apprehended 
because it is rendered imperceptible by such an 
obstruction ’,—or (2) that ‘ it is not close to the perceiving 
sense organ ’,—or (3) that ‘ (even though close to it) there is 
something intervening between the Sound and the sense- 
organ Hence the conclusion is that until it is uttered, 

Sound does not exist. 

“ The utterance serves as a manifester (of the Sound); 
that is the reason why, prior to utterance, Sound (even 
though existing) fails to be apprehended.” 

But what do you mean by the utterance (of Sound)? 

“ When there is a desire (to speak, on the part of a per¬ 
son), this desire gives rise to an effort on his'part,—this effort 
raises the wind in the man’s body,—this wind on rising 
strikes certain parts of the mouth, in the shape of the throat, 
the palate and the like,—this impact of the wind with partic¬ 
ular spots of the mouth brings about the manifestation of 
particular letter-sounds;—this is what is meant by utterance.” 

But this ‘ impact is only a form of Conjunction; and it has 
been shown (in the Bhasya, on Su. 13) that Conjunction can¬ 
not be the manifester (of Sound). Consequently the non-appre¬ 
hension of Sound cannot be said to be due to the absence 
of the manifester ; it is due in fact, to the sheer non-exist¬ 
ence of the Sound (at the time). Thus then, the fact that 
Sound is heard only when it is uttered leads us to the infer¬ 
ence that when the Sound is heard, it comes into existence 
after having been non-existentf (prior to the utterance) ;— 
and that when, after having been uttered, it is not heard,$ 
what happens is that having come into existence, it ceases 
to exist; so that its not being heard is always due to its sheer 
non-existence [in the former case to prior non-existence, and 
in the latter case, to destruction or cessation of existence J.’ 

0 citamf? is tiic right reading supplied by the Puri Mss. 

■f is the right reading ; supported by the Puri Mss. also hy the Bhajya- 

chandra. 

J The right reading is Wt ^y^^iTP OTted^^Pur^Mss^al so . ^ 
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‘‘ Bub how do you know that this is so ? ” 

We know this from the fact that we do not find, any ob¬ 
struction &e.—as the Sutra says. 

From all this the conclusion is that Sound is capable of 
being produced and of ceasing to exist. 

Vartilca on Su. 18. 

[P. 299, L. 19 to P. 300, L. 16]. 

Says the Bhasya (P. 108, L. 11) —Bow is it to be knoivn 
that a certain thing exists and another thing does not exist ”? 
Now, what is the object of this attack? The object of attack 
—what is meant to be denied—is the existence of what is not 
apprehended ;—the sense (of the Bhasya ) being that those 
persons who hold Sound to be eternal should be asked— 
How do you know that a certain thing exists and another 
thing does not exist?—and thus questioned, they would 
naturally reply that—“ when a thing is apprehended by 
means of an Instrument of Cognition, it is recognised as exist¬ 
ing, and when it is net apprehended by means of an Instrument 
of Cognition, it is recognised as non-existing. ” 

[Now if such be the case], —Your Sound will have to be 
regarded as non-existent—prior to utterance; because it is not 
apprehended &c. &c.—says the Sutra. 

Then again, there are certain things—the Jar for instance 
— which are regarded by both parties to be non-eternal; and 
on the basis of these things, the Opponent (who regards 
Sound to be eternal) should be asked the following question— 
The Jar and such other things as you regard to be non¬ 
eternal,—how do you know that they are non-eternal ? Thus 
questioned, when they state their' reason for regarding 
the Jar to be non-eternal, that same reason will be shown 
to be applicable to the case of Sound also. This is what the 
Sutra is meant to show ; —the sense of the Sutra being that, 
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when a certain entity is found to be such as fails to be ap¬ 
prehended, at a certain time,—even when there is nothing to 
prevent its being apprehended—it has to be regarded as non¬ 
eternal, —and as Sound is such an entity, it must be regarded 
as non-eternal. The rest of this argument is clearly set forth 
in the Bhasya. 

*• But the non-apprehension of Sound may be due to the 
absence of a manifester.’’ 

That cannot be ; as we have already answered this. What 
you mean is as follows—“ Utterance being the manifester of 
Sound, when Sound fails to be apprehended, it is because its 
manifester is absent; hence the condition— when there is no¬ 
thing to 'prevent its being apprehended —is not fulfilled in this 
case [the cause of non-apprehension being actually pre¬ 
sent, in the shape of the absence of the manifester].” 

[In answer to this, the Bhasya says]— What do you mean 
by ' utterance ’ ? “ When there is desire to speak, this desire 
gives rise to an effort,—this effort raises the ivind in the man’s 
body—this wind on rising strikes certain parts of the mouth, 
in the shape of ihe throat ffc.” —If this is what is meant by 
* utterance ', our answer is that your argument is not tenable; 
as it has already been refuted. For the said impact or 
striking of the wind can only mean the conjunction of the 
wind with the Palate &c., brought about by the force of the 
wind (issuing from the body),—and it has already been 
shown that Conjunction cannot be the manifester of Sound. 

Bhasya on Su. (19). 

[P. 109, L. to L. 18]. 

Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, 
throwing dust, as it were, upon the truth, urges the follow¬ 
ing argument— 

Sutra (19). 

“ AS THERE IS NON-APPREHENSION OP THE NON-APPRE¬ 
HENSION OF OBSTRUCTION,—THIS PROVES THE EXISTENCE OP 
THE OBSTRUCTION.” (Su. 19V 
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“ If the non-existence of the obstruction is deduced from 
“ the simple fact of its not being apprehended,—then, inas 
‘‘ much as tlm non-apprehension of the obstruction also 
“ is not apprehended, we should deduce, from this latter 
“ non-apprehension, the non-existence of the * non-apprehen- 
“ sion of obstruction ’ ; and this ‘ non-existence of the non- 
“ apprehension of obstruction ’ sets aside the denial of the 
“ ‘obstruction.’* * But how do you prove that the non-appre- 
“ hension of obstruction is not apprehended ? ’ What is there 
“ to be proved in this ? This fact is realised by everyone 
“ intuitively by himself ; just as in all similar cases ; that 
“ is to say, as a matter of fact, when a man fails to appre- 
“ hend an obstruction, he intuitively realises that he does not 
“ apprehend an obstruction, —just as (in the reverse case) 

“ when he actually finds that a certain thing is hidden behind 
“ a wall, he intuitively realises that he apprehends an ob- 
“ struction ; and just as he knows that there is apprehension 
“ of obstruction, he should also know that there is non-appre- 
“ hension of obstruction [but as he does not know that there is 
“ non-apprehension of obstruction, it follows that there is no 
“ apprehension of the non-apprehension].” 

Vartika on Su. (19). 

[P. 3C0, L. 16 to P. 301, L. 4]. 

Such being the actual state of things, the Opponent, throiving 
dust as it were, upon the truth, urge3 the following argument — 
says the Bhasya. —What does this passage mean ? It means 
that the Opponent meets us with an argument that is called 
‘ Futile Rejoinder.’ This Futile Rejoinder is as follows :— 
“ As there is non-apprehension of the non-apprehension of 
obstruction Sfc., §c.” 


~ The ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction, ’ being ‘ non-apprehension no ‘ appre¬ 
hension ’ or perception of it is possible. Hence all that can be postulated of the 
‘ non-apprehension ’ is that it is riot-apprehended-, and (according to the reasoning 
propounded by the Siddhantin himself in Su. 18) when the ‘ non-appreliension of ob¬ 
struction ’ is not-apprehended, it follows that the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction ’ 
does not exist ; which means that the ‘ obstruction ’ is apprehended ; which again 
proves that the ‘ Obstruction ’ exists ; for when we have the conception of the ‘ ap¬ 
prehension of obstruction this conception cannot be entirely groundless. 

— Tdlparya. 

'thi-t-ttcrlcrul sa.<z.Z tTfLivth.A. 
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What is the sense of this assertion ? 

The sense is as follows :—“The reasoning urged by the 
Siddhantin (in Su. 18) is based upon ‘ non-apprehension of ob¬ 
structions —and this is not conclusive ; that is to say, just as 
the * non-apprehension of obstruction ’ (upon which the Sid¬ 
dhantin relies) exists, even though it is not apprehended, in the 
same manner the obstruction also might be existing, even though 
it is not apprehended; so that the mere non-apprehension of 
a thing cannot be accepted as conclusively proving its 
non-existence. Thus then, if it is admitted that because it is 
not-apprehended, the * non-apprehension of obstruction ’ does 
not exist,—then, from the non-existence of this ‘ non-appre¬ 
hension of obstruction ’ it follows that there is ‘ apprehension 
of obstruction and as there can be no apprehension of 
what does not exist, it follows that the Obstruction does exist, 
‘Bow do you prove that the non-apprehension of obstruction is 
not apprehended ?’ What is there to be proved in this ? This 
fad is realised by everyone intuitively : —As a matter of fact, 
the non-apprehension, as well as the apprehension, of ob¬ 
struction is realised by everyone intuitively.” 

Bhasya on Su. (20). 

[P. 109, L. 17 to P. 110, L. 2] 

[To the above argument, the Siddhantin replies.]—If 
what you say is true, then that knocks the bottom complete¬ 
ly out of the rejoinder urged by you.* 

The Opponent accepts, for the sake of argument, what 
the Siddhantin has just said, and then proceeds with the 
following reasoning :— 

Sutra (20), 

“ Ip (as you say), even though thebe is * non¬ 
apprehension OP OBSTRUCTION,’ YET 1 HIS ‘ NON-APPRE* 

° The Opponent has declared that the ‘ non-apprehension of obstruction ’ can be 
realised intuitively.—If that be so, then that demolishes the whole Rejoinder put up 
by him ; as this rejoinder based itself entirely upon the non-apprehension of the 1 non -1 
apprehension of obstruction.’ The term ‘ uttaravalcyam ’ in the Bhasya stands for 
‘ jatyuttara ’, the Futile Rejoinder contained on Su. 19. — Tatparya. 
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HENSION OP OBSTRUCTION ’ EXISTS,—THEN, IN THAT CASE, 

THE MERE NON-APPREHENSION OP 4 OBSTRUCTION ’ CANNOT 

PROVE THE NON-EXISTENCE OF TBE ‘ OBSTRUCTION (Su. 

20 ). 

“ That is to say, just as (according to you) the ‘ non-appre- 
“ hension of obstruction’ exists, oven though it is not appre- 
“ hended, exactly in the same manner, the ‘ obstruction * also 
“ exists, (as urged by me) even though it is not apprehended. 
“ Now if you admit that, ‘ even though not apprehended,* — 
“ the non-apprehension of obstruction exists ’,—and haying ad- 
“ mitted this, still go on to argue (as you have done in Su. IS) 
“ that ‘as non-obstruction is apprehended, it does not exist’,— 
“ then, under such a system of confession (and counter- 
“ confession), there can be no certainty as to any particular 
“ view being held by any person.”! 

Vartika on Su. (20). 

[P. 301, L. 4, to L. 10]. 

Jf what you say is true, then that knocks the bottom com¬ 
pletely out of the rejoinder; that is to say, the rejoinder can¬ 
not arise in that case. 

Admitting this, the Opponent argues—“ If, even though 
Sfc, &c. (Sutra)." This Sutra is meant to show the incon¬ 
clusive character of the fact of anything being no Appre¬ 
hended (as proving its non-existence). 

Sutra (21). 

(Reply to Su. 19 and 20J—Inasmuch as the 

* NON-APPREHENSION (OP OBSTRUCTION)’ IS OP THE NATO RE 

OP ‘ NEGATION OP APPREHENSION (OP OBSTRUCTION)’, THE 

REASON (PUT FORWARD IN Su. 19) IS NOT A TRUE ONE. 

(Su. 21). 

° The printed text reads, in the last line of the page, ; this is not 

right ; the correct reading as found in the Puri Ms. A. 

f Sutras 19 and 20 are meant to point out that the reasoning urged by the Sid- 
dhdntin in Su. 18 is non-conelusivs. — Tatparya. 

For ‘ pratipattiniyamah ’ in the Bhdsya, the Bhasyachandra reads 1 pratiniyamaV, 
and explains it as matpaksapratisedhaniyamah; according to this the passage means— 
‘it does not necessarily follow that it is our vieio that is wrong, and not yours.' 
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Bhasya on Su. (21). 

[P. 110, L. 4 to L. 7]. 

As a matter of fact, that which is apprehended (by means 
of a positive Instrument of Cognition) is accepted as existing, 
while that which is not-apprehended (i, e., apprehended only 
by meansof a negative Instrument of Cognition) is regarded as 
non-existent. Such being the case, that which is of the nature 
of the ‘ negation of apprehension ’ should be regarded (by all 
parties) as a non-entity. Now [turning to the case in question] 

‘ non-apprehension ’ is merely the ‘ negation of apprehen¬ 
sion and being purely negative in its character (and as 
such having no positive form), it cannot be apprehended (by 
means of any positive Instrument of Cognition). On the 
other hand, inasmuch as obstruction is (according to you) 
an existent (positive) entity, there should be apprehension of 
it;—as a matter of fact however, it is not-appreliended ;— 
hence the conclusion is that it is non-existent. Under the 
circumstances,* it is not right to assert that ‘ the non-ap- 
prehension of obstruction cannot prove the non-existence of 
the obstruction ’ (as urged by the Opponent in Su. 20).f 

Vartika on Su (21). 

[P. 301, L. 12 to L. 22]. 

Inasmuch as the non-apprehension §c. fyc. —says the 
Sutra. What has been put forward by the Opponent is a Fu¬ 
tile Rejoinder ; because what is urged in answer is not ana¬ 
logous to the case in question. As a matter of fact, nothing 
that is similar to Sound—which is held to be non-eternal — 
has ever been found to be eternal. And further, we have al¬ 
ready explained. “ What have you explained ? ” Well, we 
have already explained that ‘ eternality ’ consists in such exis¬ 
tence as is free from both extremities ( beginning and end). 
[And as nothing similar to Sound has ever been found to 
have such existence] what has been urged is not quite perti¬ 
nent ; and hence it does not deserve any consideration. 

* WSf is the right reading for WJ. 

f This assumption of the Opponent cannot be right; because, as just shown, the 
non-apprehension of an entity does prove its non-existence. 
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[The Vartilca propounds a number of reasonings direct¬ 
ly bearing upon the non-eternality of Sound ]—Sound is 
non-eternal;— (a) because being a quality, it is perceived 
by our sense-organs, like Cognition ; and ( b) because being 
non-pervasive in its character, it inheres in a per¬ 
vasive substance ( Alcasha ) [and does not inhere in a non- 
pervasive substance*], and is perceptible, like Pleasure. 

And, that Akasha is impartite (without parts) is proved 
by the following reasons :— Akasha is without parts; (a) 
because it is pervasive, like the Soul; and (6) because be¬ 
ing a substance, it is ever incorporeal, like the Soul. And 
because it is pervasive, Akasha cannot be a product. That 
it is pervasive is proved by the fact that it pervades over 
substances and is ever incorporeal. The same reasonings 
apply to Space and Time (two other eternal Substances)!. 

Thus by means of reasonings bearing directly upon Sound 
itself, it is proved that Sound is non-eternal. 

Bhasya on Su. (22). 

[P. 19, L. 7 to L. 10]. 

[The SiddhantinJ asks]—When you declare Sound to be 
eternal, on what grounds do you base this declaration ? 

[The Opponent answers]— 

(A) “ Because or intangibility.” —(Sutra 22). 

“ We have seen that Alcasha, which is intangible, is eter¬ 
nal ; hence it follows that Sound is also so.” 

Vartika on Su. (22). 

[P. 302, L. 1 to L. 7J. 

When you declare Sound to he eternal SfO. fyc. —Says the 
Bhasya. The question is put by the Bhasya with a view to 

° The Talparya adds this further qualification, with a view to exclude the unity 
of the Soul, which is eternal, though non-pervasive and inhering in the pervasive sub¬ 
stance, Soul. 

f So that everything that is eternal is pervasive ; and as Sound is not pervasive, 
it follows that it cannot be eternal. 

I The Bhdsyachandra wrongly attributes this question to the 1 bhisya ’, pupil. 

It is clearly addressed to the Opponent by the Siddh'lntin. 
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ascertain if there is any reasonable ground upon which the 
Opponent’s view is based ; for every diversity of view should 
have some basis for it. There is ‘ diversity of opinion ’ 
when in regard to the same thing two persons entertain two 
contradictory notions; but no such diversity of opinion is 
proper except when there is some reason lending support to 
each of the two ideas entertained ; hence when the Purva • 
paksin regards Sound to be eternal, it behoves him to say 
what reasons he has for regarding it so. 

[Thus questioned, the Opponent answers]—" Sound is 
eternal, because it is intangible (Su. 22),—like A/casha." 

Bhasya on Sutras (23) and (24). 

[P. 110, 2-7 to P. 11, 1], 

The reason put forward by the Purvapaksin, is ‘ incon¬ 
clusive ’ (non-concomitant with the Probandum) in both 
ways ; for (1) the Atom is tangible and yet eternal [which 
shows that intangibility is not the invariable concomitant 
of eternality), and (2) Motion is intangible and yet non-eter¬ 
nal [which shows that eternality is not always concomitant 
with intangibility]. Against the reasoning “ because Sound 
is intangible, therefore it is eternal we have the next 
Sutra pointing out an instance to x the contrary (Motion), 
which is similar to the Subject ( Sound, in being ‘ in¬ 
tangible ’)— 

The reasoning is not right, because Motion 

(WHICH IS ‘ INTANGIBLE ’) IS ‘NON-ETERNAL ’—( Sutra 23). 

And the next Sutra cites another instance to the con¬ 
trary (the Atom), which is dissimilar to the Subject (Sound, 
in being tangible) — 

The reasoning is not right, because the Atom 

(which is ‘tangible ’) is ‘ eternal’* —(Sutra 24). 

Both these examples (cited in Su. 23 and 24) show that 
the reasoning—' because Sound is intangible (it should be 
eternal) ’—is not valid, 

° The printed text of the Su fra , which is accepted by the Bhasya- 

chandra also, is wrong. It gives no sense. The right reading ia 
as found .s the Nyayasuchinibandha and ..Iso in all Mss. ' 
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Vartilca on Su. (25) and (24). 

[P. 302, L. 7 to L. 10J. 

The person who urges ‘ intangibility.’ as the reason for 
‘eternality ’ and cites the case of ! A/casha ’ as the corrobo* 
rative instance, is apparently one who has failed to perceive 
the presence of ‘ intangibility ’ along- with the Reverse of 
the Probandum ( etemaliti/). And the next two Sutras (23 
and 24) are meant to point out the fact that what is urged 
as the reason is not necessarily concomitant (with eternality). 
The rest is made clear in the Bhasya. 

Bhasya on Su. (25). 

[P. Ill, L. 1 to L. 4]. 

[The Opponent says]—“ In that case, the following is 
the reason (for Sound being regarded as eternal) — 

(B) “ Because op its being imparted ”—(Su. 25). 

“ A thing that is imparted is found to be constant ; and 
as Sound is imparted, by the Teacher to the Pupil, it should 
be regarded as constant. ” 

Vartika on Su. (25). 

[P. 302, L. 12]. 

“ Another reason for Sound being regarded as eternal 
consists its being imparted,’' 

Sutra (26). 

This also is not a valid reason ; because Sound 

IS NOT FOUND TO EXIST IN THE SPACE INTERVENING BETWEEN 

THE TWO PERSONS. (Su. 26.) 

Bhasya on Su. (26). 

[P. Ill, L. 6 to L. 7.] 

What is there to indicate the existence of Sound in the 
space intervening between the person imparting (the words) 
and the person to whom they are imparted ? 
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Vartika on Su. (26). 

[ P. 802, L. 12 to L. 19 ]. 

As a matter of fact, we have never found any eternal thing 
being ‘ imparted so that no homogeneous example being 
available in corroboration of the reason, it must be rejected 
as being ‘ contradictory ’ ( proving the non-eternality of 
Sound) ; [specially because several instances are available of 
non-eternal things being ‘imparted If (with a view to 
escape from this difficulty) the reasoning be stated in the 
form —“ S nmd persists, because it is imparted, like such 
substances as the Jar and the like”,—even so the eterna- 
lity of Sound is not established ; for the reason is not valid, 
as Sound is not found to exist in the space intervening between 
the iwo persons —(says the Sutra). If Sound really persisted 
(continued to exist), it would certainly be found existing in 
the space intervening between the importer and the person 
to whom it is imparted. Thus what the Sutra means to 
show is that the reason urged is ‘ Contradictory.’* 

Bhast/a on Su. (27) 

[P. Ill, L. 7 to L. 10]. 

[The Opponent answers]—“ It cannot be denied that 
“ it is only a thing that persists (such as gold &c.) that can 
“ leave the imparter and go over to the person to whom it is 
“ imparted. So that— 

“ In view of the fact that it (Sound) is taught, 

(the VALIDITY OF ) THE REASON CANNOT BE GAINSAID.” 

(Su. 27.) 

“ What indicates the persistence of Sound is the fact 
“ that it is lau;jhi ; if the Sound did not continue to exist, it 
“ would not be possible for it to be taught .” 

Vartika on Su. (27). 

[P. 802, L. 19 to P. 803, L. 2]. 

“ There is no ‘ contradiction’ in our theory”—the Op¬ 
ponent answers ;—“ because the persistence of 

Var- P. 303. r r 

“ Sound between the two persons is recognised 

” Tie Parishuddjii remarks tliat this Sutra shows the Opponent's reasoning to bo 
1 unknown as is clear from the Bh'isya. 
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“ by means of Inference’; and certainly, when a thing, though 
“ not perceived by the sense, is known by means of In* 
“ ference, this does not mean that it does not exist. ‘ What 
“ is the Inference that proves the existence of Sound ? ’ 
“ It is the fact of its being taught that forms the basis of 
‘‘ the Inference. ‘ What is meant by the Word-Sounds being 
“ taught? ’ What is meant is the acquiring (of the Sounds, 
“ by the person taught) of what is imparted (by the 
“ Teacher). So that the Inference stated formally is as 
“ follows :—Sound does persist in the space intervening 
“ between the Imparter and the Receiver,—because It is 
“ taught,—like the Arrow and such other things.” 

Sutra (27 A). 

In accordance with the two views, ‘ being taught ’ 

MAY MEAN ONE THING OR ANOTHER ; HENCE THE ARGUMENT 

PAILS TO MEET THE OBJECTION (URGED BY Us).— Su. 27 A)* 

JBhasya on Su. 27 A. 

[P. Ill, L. U to L. 14]. 

That Word-Sounds are taught is admitted by both parties. 
But the doubt still remains, as to whether in the ‘ teaching’, 
the Sound that originally subsisted in the Teacher goes over 
to the Pupil,—or when the Pupil is taught, he only imitates 
what he finds in the Teacher, as is the case wRh the teaching 
of Dancing; and by reason of this doubt, being taught 
cannot be a valid basis for the inference of Sound being 
“ imparted.” 

Vartika on Su. (27 A). 

[P. 303, L. 3 to L. 8]. 

We do not deny that there is teaching of Sound; but what 
we say is that what is taught is only non-eternal, transient ; 
just as in the case of the teaching of Dancing. 

0 In the printed text this does not appear as a Sutra. The Nytiyasuchinibandha 
as also Bhasyachandra, mentions it as a Sutra and it is also found in Sutra Mss. A 
and B. But with a view to retain the numbering of the subsequent Sutras in the 
printed text, we have numbered this Sutra as 27 A. 
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Then again, when you urge the argument that — “ Sound 
persists in the space intervening between the Imparter and 
the person to whom it is imparted ’’—you are putting for¬ 
ward an entirely superfluous argument ; as it is admitted 
by us also that when a Sound is uttered by the Imparter, it 
reaches the person to whom it is imparted, through the 
series of Sounds set up by the initial utterance. 

From all this it follows that the mere fact of Sound 
being “ imparted ” cannot prove the constant persistence 
of Sound. 

Bhasya on Su. (28). 

[ P. HI, L. J4 to L. 18. ] 

[The Opponent says]—“ Well, in that case the following 
shall be the reason (proving the persistence of Sound)”— 

‘‘ Because thebe is repetition (Su. 28). 

“ As a matter of fact we have found that what is re- 
“ peated, persists ; e. g., when one sees a certain colour 
“ five times , repeatedly, it means that what is seen is the 
“ same Colour that persists during all that time ;—we have 
“ similar repetitions in connection with Sound ; e. p., people 
“ speak of having read a certain Chapter ten times or twenty 
“ times ; which must mean that there is repeated reading of 
“ what persists during all that time.’’ 

Vartika on Su. (28). 

[ P. 80.1, LL. 8—10. ] 

“ In that case our reason for holding Sound to be eternal 
“ would consist in the fact that Sound is repeated ; just as is 
“ found in the case of the Lute (which repeats, over and 
“ over again, the same Sound). 

Sutra (29). 

This cannot be bight ; fob the teem ‘ repetition ’ 

TS USED FIGURATIVELY ALSO, IN CASES WHERE THE THINGS 

CONCERNED ARE DIFFERENT (NOT THE SAME). (Su 29). 
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Bhdsya on Su. (29), 

[ P. 112, L. 2 to L. 3. ] 

Even in cases where it is not the same thing persisting 
all the time, people speak o£ ‘ repetition ’; e g., in such asser¬ 
tions as—‘please dance twice’, ‘please dance thrice’, ‘he 
danced twice’, ‘ he danced thrice \ * he offers the Agnihotra 
twice ‘ he eats twice ’ [in all which cases the acts, of 
dancing, offering and eating spoken of as ‘ repeated ’ are not 
the same, the first dancing being different from the second 
dancing and so forth]. 

VarliJca on Su. (29). 

[ P. 303, L. 11 to L. 18.] 

(a) As a matter of fact, there is ‘repetition’ of only such 
things as are non-eternal,—such acts, for instance, as jump- 
ing, filling and the like ; hence the reason put forward by 
the Opponent is ‘ Contradictory ’ (proving a conclusion to 
the contrary). ( b) Secondly, what the Opponent does is to 
prove the persistence of Sound by the fact of its being repeat¬ 
ed ; but as a matter of fact, we find repetition of transient 
things also ; hence the reason put forward is ‘ inconclusive ’ 
(not concomitant with the Probandum). (c) Lastly, the reason 
is ‘ unknown ’ also, as the exact nature of ‘ repetition ’ can¬ 
not be ascertained. That is to say, what is ‘ repetition ’ ? 
Does it consist in the appearing of several cognitions with 
regard to the same thing ? Or does it consist in the appear¬ 
ing of several cognitions having objects of the same form ? 
It being thus open to doubt whether there is repetition of 
the same thing or of several things of the same form,— 
the reason put forward must be rejected as ‘ doubtful— 
‘Unknown.’ 

Actual ‘ Repetition ’ having been found to be doubtful, 
the argument (urged by the Opponent! might be regarded 
as based upon the figurative use of the term ‘ repetition 
but in that case also the reason would be ‘ inconclusive 
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this is what is pointed out by the Sutra (29)— For the 
term ‘ repetition ’ is used figuratively fyc. SfC. 

( Bhasya on Su. 30). 

[ P. 112, L. 3 to L. 7 ]. 

The Opponent’s reasoning having been thus shown to be 
based upon false premises, lie proceeds to object (by a verbal 
casuistry) to the use of the term * any a,’ ‘ different.’ 

“ Wren a thing is ‘ different ’, it is * different ’ 

*• FROM SOMETHING THAT IS ‘DIFFERENT ’ (FROM IT) J— 

“ AND WHAT IS ‘ DIFFERENT ’ FROM THE ‘ DIFFERENT ’ MUST 

“ BE * NON-DIFFERENT ’ ;—SO THAT THERE IS NOTHING THAT 

“ CAN BE REGARDED AS (PURELY) ‘ DIFFERENT.’ ” 

-Su. 30). 

“ That which you regard as ‘ different ’ is non-different 
“ from itself ;* hence that cannot be regarded as ‘ different ’ ; 

“ [and, as the Sutra says, what is different from the ‘ differ* 

“ ent’ is non-different also; hence that also cannot be regarded 
‘‘ as ‘ different ; so that there is no possibility of anything 
“ being regarded as (purely) ‘ different ’. Hence what has 
“ been urged (in Su. 20)—that ‘ the term' repetition is used 
“ figuratively also in cases where the things concerned are 
“ different ’—is not right. [The very conception of 
“ ‘ different ’ being impossible].” 

Vurlika on Su. (30). 

[ P. 304, L. 1 to L. 4. ] 

“ Wh an a thing is different fyc. iffc., —says tbe Sutra. 

“ That which you regard as ‘ different ’ could be either 
“ different or non-different from the different thing (some- 
“ thing else;. Now if it is different from the different thing, 

“ then it cannot be regarded as ‘ different ’ ; certainly one 
“ who is different from the Bruhmana, cannot be regarded 
‘‘ as a * Bralimana.’ If, on the other hand, it is non-different 
“ (from tbe different tiling), then also it cannot be regarded 
“ as ‘ different,’ being ex-hypothesi, ‘ non-different’; for that 
“ which if * non-different ’ ; how can it be * different ’ ? ” 

0 The printed text reads V5U5; ‘ ’ of the Puri Mss., gives better sense, 
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Bhasya on Su. (31). 

[ P. 112, L. 8 to L. 15. ] 

In answer to the Opponent 'who has objected to the use 
of a word (by the Siddhantin, in Su. 29), the Siddhantin 
urges an objection against the use of a word (by the Oppo¬ 
nent himself, in Su. 30)— 

Snlra (81). 

If there is no conception of the ‘ different 

THERE CAN BE NONE OF * NoN-DIFFERENCE ’ ; AS THE TWO 

CONCEPTIONS ARE MUTUALLY RELATIVE. — Su. 31). 

You are urging that the ‘ different ’ is ‘ non-different ’ ;* 
and having urged that ‘ you deny the conception of the 
‘ different and yet you admit the conception of the ‘ non- 
different ’; and you yourself actually use the term ‘ non- 
different.’ But as a matter of fact, ‘ non-different ’ is a com¬ 
pound word—where the word ‘ different ’ is compounded with 
the negative particle ‘ non ’ ; now if the second term of the 
compound is impossible (i.e, without a real denotation), with 
what would the negative particle be compounded ? In fact, of 
the two terms ‘ different ’ and ‘ non-different one is possible 
only in relation to the other. Thus, when you say that ‘ there 
is nothing that can be regarded as different ’, you say what 
if not quite right. 

Vcirtika on SB. (31). 

[ P. 304, L. 7 to P. 305, L. 12.] 

If there u no conception fyc. SfC. —says the Sutra. The 
purpose of this Sutra is to show that what the Opponent 
is urging is incongruous, not compatible with what he himself 
says ;f that is to say, he has himself admitted the conception 
of * non-different ’, and that becomes impossible (according 
what he has urged). “ How does it become impossible ? ” 
It becomes precluded by the negation pertaining to the 
term ‘ different ’ (in the word ‘ non-different ’); and if 'there 
is no such conception as ‘ different there can be no such 
concept as ‘ non-different for if there is no such thing as 

* The right reading is -y \ 3SVitprnj as found in the Puri Aits, and in 
the Bhasyacha.ndra. 

f Both editions read but from what follows it is dear that is the 

right reading. 
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Brahmana *, there can be no conception of the * non-Brah- 
mana.’ 

“ [The Purvapaksin rejoins]—-It that be so, then thefol- 
“ lowing shall be our reason (for regarding Sound as eternal) 
“ — because there is recognition of it. In the case of such 
“ things as the jewel and the like, we have found that unless 
“ the thing is actually the same that had been known before, 
“ there is no recognition of it as being the same ;—and in the 
“ case of Sound, we do have such recognition ; hence from 
“ the fact of there being recognition of it, we conclude that 
“ Sound has a continuous existence.” 

But what is this ‘ recognition ’ ? 

“ One is said to have the recognition of a thing when it is 
“ found to be the object of the conception of ‘ that same ’ 
“ [i. e., when it is conceived of as being ‘ that same thing’].* 

But as a matter of fact, the conception of ‘ that same ' is 
found to appear even in cases where the thing is not really 
the same as that known before ; so that the mere fact of 
there being the conception of e that same ’ (in regard to 
Sound) cannot be a conclusive reason (for regarding Sound 
to have a continuous existence). 

“ What ‘ recognition ’ really consists in is the fact that 
“ the conception of 1 that same ’ is unfailing, true [and this 
“ will exclude those cases where the thing is not really the 
“ same, and where, therefore, the conception of ‘ that same ’ 
“ is not true]. In regard to Sound, the conception of ‘ that 
‘‘ same ’ is never found to fail [any one word-sound is always 
“ conceived of as the same] ; while in a case where the notion 
“ of ‘ that same ’ arises in regard to a thing that is only 
“ similar to (and not the same as) the previously known 
“ thing, the said notion is always set aside as soon as the 
“ points of difference come to be perceived. Thus then, it is 
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“ this fact of the notion of ‘ that same ’ being never set aside 
“ in the case of Sound that constitutes its recognition.” 

This is not right, we reply; for in the first place it is not 
a fact (admitted by all persons) that the notion of ‘ that 
same ’ is never set aside in the case of Sound ; for instance, 
in some cases it so happens that while one man has the 
notion that * this Sound is that sameanother man thinks 
quite the contrary : so that in this case the notion of ‘ that 
same ’ does become set aside ; and it is therefore not true, 
that ‘ the notion is never set aside in the case of Sound. 
Secondly you say that—“ in a case where the notion of that 
same arises in regard to a thing that is only similar to the 
previously known thing, the said notion is always set aside 
as soon as the points of difference come to be perceived ”;— 
this is quite true ; but in regard to Sound, the question 
prises—When the notion of ‘ that same ’ arises, does it arise 
in regard to what is only similar to the previous Sound, by 
reason of the points of difference (between the two) being 
not perceived ? Or, does it arise because the two are really 
the same.” Now, if your proposition is that the Recognition 
in the case of Sound is due to the fact of the two being really 
same,— then also it behoves j r ou to point out some other re¬ 
ason (for regarding Sound as eternal). “ Why so ” ? Because 
‘ Recognition ’ has been already made by you a part of the 
„ ,, Proposition itself [and as such that same 

Recognition cannot serve as the Probans].* 
Thirdly, the Opponent may argue thus-—" Whenever the 
word-sound * go ’ is uttered, people always have the idea 
that it is word ‘ go ’ ; and in none of these cases does the 
word ‘ go * fail to have the same denotation,—in every case 

° Recognition ’ being now explained as implying identity, it presupposes the con¬ 
tinuous existence of the Sound ; so that if it is put forward as the Probans, tt in¬ 
volves the fallacy of Begging the Question. 

The right reading is WfWJ svfrtilvwrmw—as found in the Puri Mss. 
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the word brings about the conception of the Cow."* 
But this is open to doubt. “ How so ? ” “ Well, it is 
open to doubt whether the notion ‘ this is the word go ’ 
that people have in connection with every utterance 
of the word-sound ‘ go ’ is due to mere similarity of causes 
( bringing about that utterance),—or to the absolute 
identity of the word, in all cases. This same doubt applies 
also to the idea that what gives rise to the conception of the 
cow is the same word ‘ <70 ’ [ t. e., this also is open to doubt 
whether the conception is brought about by the same, or simi¬ 
lar , words]. The right view apparently is t the uniformity 
of the conceptions of ‘ the word go ' and of the animal ‘ cow ’ 
—which are brought about by the utterance of the word * go ’ 
—is due to mere similarity of causes (and not to the abso¬ 
lute identity of the word ‘ go ’). “ How so ? ” Well, in 
regard to the idea of the coin, we find that in regard to every 
one of the several ideas of cow that we have, we have the 
same uniform conception ' this is the idea of cow ’ [and yet 
neither the Siddhantin nor the Purvapalcsin accepts the view 
that the idea of cow is the same iu all cases); and exactly 
in the same manner, in regard to the idea of ‘ the word go ’ 
also, we find that it always gives rise to the same conception 
of ' the word go ’ (and the animal cow) ; hence it is not right 
to hold that what brings about the said conceptions (of ‘ this 

0 This reasoning is thus explained by the Tdtparya —“ People have such notions 
as 1 this is the word go ’, ‘ this is the word go ' ; and this uniform conception cannot 
be explained except on the basis that there is some one sound which is referred to 
by these notions. The notions cannot be regarded as being mistaken ; for if they 
were wrong, the conception that is produced ,l>y that word-sound in regard 
to the animal cow, would be wrong also ; this however it is not ; just as the concep¬ 
tion of iiie brought about by the mistaken perception of smoke (where there is no 
smoke), is found to be wrong. It must therefore be admitted that the uniform no¬ 
tion that people have in regard to the ‘ word go ’ is light ; and this proves that the 
said word-sound is abiding in its nature, and not ephemeral. 

t Both e'iftions read > hut the Tdtparya reads which is better. 
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is the word go ’) is the actual Recognition (of the word-sound, 
as the same in all cases).* Fourthly, [ the Opponent has 
argued, on p. 304, L. 15, that the notion of sameness that 
people have in regard to things that are merely similar, al¬ 
ways ceases when the points of difference become perceived ; 
but] there are cases where the notion of sameness ceases even 
without points of difference being perceived ; and in these 
cases we ask you if there is, or there is not, any difference in 
these cases. If there is difference, then the uniformity of 
conception cannot be regarded as a ground of sameness ; as 
the two are not formed to bo concomitant (in the cases just 
referred to) if on the other hand, there is no difference , 
then it means that the same (non-different) thing has two 
characters [ that of being non-different, ex-hypothesi, and that 
of being different, as proved by the fact of the notion of same¬ 
ness having ceased ]. Thus then, it is found that the reason 
put forward by the Opponent (in proof of the eternality of 
Sound) is contradictory ; and hence not valid. Further, the 
fact of the non-cessation ( uniformity ) of the Conception (which 
is what, according to the Opponent, constitutes Recognition) 
cannot be accepted as 1 true it must be rejected as ‘ un¬ 
known,’—if it means that all men have that conception ; and 
if it means only that some men have the conception that 
it is ‘ inconclusive ’ [ thenrit does not necessarily prove real 
sameness ]. 

°The Tatparya explains thus :—Both parties admit that the ideas of the cow 
that we have are diverse, even though ail these ideas are conceived of as ‘ the idea 
of the cow Similarly, it stands to reason that, even though all the words 1 go ’ may 
be regarded as ‘ the word go yet they are diverse ; the notion of sameness being 
due to similarity. That is, what makes possible the comprehensive conception of 
‘ ide i of the cow ’—which includes all individual ideas of cow —is the generic con¬ 
ception ‘ idea of cowbased upon tbe factor there being certain points common 
to all ideas of cow ; similarly what makes possible the comprehensive conception of 
the ‘ word go ’—which includes all cases of the utterance of that word—is the generic 
conception ‘ word go bused upon the fact of there being certain poirti common to 
all tbe individual utterances of the word ‘ go.’ 
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Bhasya on Su. (32). 

( P. 112, L. 15 to P. 113, L. 3 ). 

[ The Opponent puts forward another argument in sup¬ 
port of tho eternality of Sound] —“ Well, now, we must 
accept a Sound to be eternal;— 

“ Also because we do not perceive any cause 

fob its destruction ”*—(Su. 32). 

“ Whatever thing is non-eternal, its destruction is brought 
“ about by some cause ; e. g., the destruction of the Clod of 
“ earth is brought about by the disruption of its component 
“ particles now if Sound were non-eternal, we should 
“ certainly perceive the cause of its destruction ;—as a matter 
“ of fact however, we do not perceive any such cause (of the 
“ destruction of Sound) ;—hence it follows that Sound is 
“ eternal.” 

Fartika on Su. (32). 

( P. 305, L. 12 to L. 16. ) 

“ Now the following is a reason why Sound should be 
“ regarded as. eternal.— Because we do not perceive any cause 
“for its destruction. We always find causes for the destruction 
“ of things that are non-eternal; e. g., the disruption of the 
“ component particles is found to be the cause of the des- 
“ traction of the clod of earth. In the case of Sound how- 
“ ever, we do not find any cause for its destruction. Hence 
“ the conclusion is that Sound is eternal .” 

[ Answer to the above argument.']. 

Sutra (33). 

Inasmuch as we do not find any cause fob Sound 

NOT BEING HEARD, IT WOULD MEAN THAT (iF SOUND IS 

ETERNAL) IT SHOULD BE HEARD ALWAYS. (Su. 33). 

° The NydyaHiichlnibandha and the Puri Ms. of Sutra both read a ‘ eft a ’ here. 

ffh e Bhflsyachandra construes the Salra as ‘viitashakSranena anupalabdhih,’ 
which can only mean—‘ the non-apprehension of sound is due to the cause of des¬ 
truction.' This interpretation is not supported either by the Bhasya or by the Vartika. 
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Bhasya Su. (33). 

[ P. 113, L. 5 to L. 8 ]. 

Just as not finding any cause for its destruction you 
argue that Sound should ba eternal ,—in the same manner, 
not finding any cause for its not being heard (when it exists), 
we can argue that Sound (being eternal) should be always 
heard. “ But the non-hearing of Sound (at times) is due to 
the absence of a irfanifester (of it).” The hypothesis of the 
* manifester ’ has been already exploded. And (such being the 
case if there is non-hearing of the existing Sound, even 
without a cause (of this non-hearing)«, in the same manner, 
there would also be destruction of the existing Sound even 
without a - cause (of that destruction). And as for being 
contrary to all apparent facts,—that applies equally to both 
the contingencies,—of causeless destruction, as well as cause¬ 
less non-hearing. 

Vctrtika on Ss (33). 

[ P. S05, L. 18. ] 

Inasmuch as SfC. Sfc. —says the Sutra. The meaning 
has been made quite clear in the Bhasya. 

Sutra (34). 

But (in reality)we do perceive it (the cause op 

THE DESTRUCTION OF SOUND) ; SO THAT THE SAID NON-APPItE- 

HENSION (op SUCH cause) BEING FALSE, IT CANNOT BE RE¬ 
GARDED AS A VALID REASON.— (Su. 34). 

Bhasya on Su. (34). 

[ P. 113, L. 10 to P. 114, L. 6 . ] 

As a matter of fact the cause of destruction of Sound is 
actually apprehended by means of Inference ; so that the 
‘ non-apprehension of the cause of destruction ’ being non¬ 
existent, false,—the reason put forward (by the Opponent in 
Su. 32) is not a valid one ; t being just like the reason in the 
reasoning ‘ this animal is a horse because it has h-orm.’ 

“What is that by means which you infer the said cause of 
destruction ? ” 

o The right reading is WN nr«Wvreu f«»f* as found in the Puri Mss. 

t It being tainted with the fallacy of the ‘ unknown —A UV 1 i s necessary ; as 
found in several Mss. and also in the BhCisyacliandra. 
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It is the established fact of there being a series of Sounds 
(in the case of every Sound uttered) [ from which we infer 
the presence of causes of destruction of Sound }. We 
have already shown that (in the case of every Sound) 
there is a series of Sounds ; which means that by means of 
conjunction and disjunction one Sound produces another 
Sound, this again produces auother, and so on ;—now in this 
series of Sounds, that (succeeding) Sound which is the product 
dest roys that (preceding) Sonnd which is its cause [ so that 
every Sound of the series in destroyed by that which follows 
it] ; and what destroys the final Sound of the series is the con¬ 
junction or impact of an obstructing substance.* [That 
such is the case is vouched for by our experience }; for in¬ 
stance, we find that in a case where a man, though close by, 
fails to hear a Sound emanating on the other side of a wall ; 
while even though the man is at a distance, he does hear the 
Sound, if there is no obstacle intervening. Then again, 
when a bell is rung, what is heard is a continuous series of 
Sounds, as is clear from the fact that the several Sounds 
heard are of varying degrees of loudness or dullness ; now 
if Sound were eternal, it would be necessary,—in order to 
account for this continuous series of audition—to postulate an 
equally permanent Sound-muni fester abiding either in the Bell 
or in the Sound-series or in something else ; [it would be 
necessary to find some such cause} as it has to be explained 
how, the Sound remaining the same (ex-hypotkesi), there is a 

° This sentence has exercised the minds oE commentators : As the passage stands 
it clearly means that it is the Sound that comes into contact with the obstructing 
substance and is thereby destroyed. Now this goes against the Vaisbgsika doctrine 
that no quality can subsist in a quality ; whence Sound being a quality cannot have 
conjunction, which also is a quality. Hence, as the Farishuddhi remarks, finding 
the passage to be inootnpatible with Vaisliesika doctrine, the Tdtparya provides 
the explanation that what destroys the Sound is ‘ the impact with the obstacle ’ - of, 
not Sound, but the 2kctsha, the material or constituent cause of Sound ; so that 
what happens is that this impact of Akasha with a denser substance renders it in- 
capable of functioning as the constituent cause of further Sounds, and the immaterial 
cause of the initial Sound—in the shape of the contact of the stick with the drum 
—having ceased, there is nothing to start the series afresh ; and the result is that the 
final Sound, and along with it, the ‘series of Sounds, is destroyed. The Nydyakandali 
on Prashastapada (P 289) takes the contact of the obstacle to belong to Air, which 
is the efficient cause, the nimittakarana of Sound. The Bhasyachandra also give 
the same explanation as the Tdtparya. 

The Puri Ms. B. reads wtavrfw for Hfavifw ; but the latter gives better sense. 
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diversity in the hearing (as evinced by the varying degrees 
of intensity pel ceived).* If, on the other hand, Sound is 
(regarded as) non-eternal, [ the said phenomenon can be ex¬ 
plained by the hypothesis that] there appears fat each stage of 
the Series) a fresh cause in the shape of a certain continuous 
stream of momentum, more or less forcible, subsisting in 
the Bell (as long as the Sound continues to be heard); 
which acts as an aid to the contact producing the initial 
Sound) ;—and by reason of this continued appearance of 
causes, there appears the Series of Sounds; and the greater 
or less force of the momentum givos rise to the greater or 
less intensity of the Sound ; and this accounts for the afore¬ 
said diversity of audition.! 

Varlika on 8u. (34) 

[ P. 305, L. 20 to P. 308, L. 6. ] 

But in reality we do find the cause of the destruction of 
„ Sound, Src. &c. —says the Sutra. As a matter 

of fact, we do kuow, by means of Inference, 
the cause of the destruction of Sound ; and certainly what 
is known by means of Inference cannot be non-existent. 
'‘What is that by means of which you infer the existence of the 
said cause ? ” It is the fact of there being a series of Sounds —• 

° The reading of this whole passage is corrupt in this printed text ; the correct 
reading is supplied by the Puri Mss., which is also supported by the Tiitparya — 

aw ww.wnrynt srrjfHsrbtF*nwr'.i wwa 

; the Bhasyachandra also adopts this reading. 

f Sound itself, if eternal, cannot have any diversity, either natural or accidental ; 
—as will be explained later on. As for the Audition or Hearing, no diversity in 
this would be possible if the Sound were only manifested by some manifest er abiding 
in either the Bell or some other thing. It may be held that what are heard as of 
varying degrees of intensity are so many distinct Sounds. But in that case, they 
should all be heard simultaneously ; as all of them have been manifested by the same 
stroke of the Bell and there is nothing else that could create a diversity. If however 
it be held that the Sounds are produced—not only manifested—by the stroke of the 
Bell,—which shows itself in a series of momentum,—the diversity in the hearing 
is easily explained ; the Sounds themselves being diverse, having been brought by 
the diverse momenta of varying degrees of intensity.— Tdtparya. 

In line 4, the right reading is which is accepted by the Bhasya- 

ehandra also. 
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(says the Bhasya). Hence the reason put forward by the 
Opponent (in Su. 32)—that “ we do not find any cause for 
the destruction of Sound ’’--is not a valid one ; being just like 
the reason in the reasoning ‘ this animal is a horse because it 
has horns —says the Bhasya. “ In this reasoning, what is 
it that is false ?—the Horn ? or the connection of the Horn ? ” 

Our answer is that both of these are false, j For instance, 
in a case where one seeks to prove that a Certain horned 
animal is a horse , the Born is actually there ; so that the 
existence of the Born is not denied ; but inasmuch as the 
connection of the Horn with the Borse is not there (there 
being no connection between the Horn and the Horse), the 
argument becomes false. [Whereas when one seeks to 
prove the Camel to be a Horse, and urges the presence of 
Horns as his reason, neither the Horn nor the connection of 
the Horn is there). Thus we conclude that the Bhdsya is quite 
right in asserting that the reason (urged by the Opponent 
in Su. 32) is not a valid one, 

“ But it would be like ‘ Karmatoa ’ the generality of 
‘ Motion.’” This cannot be; because in the case of the 
generic character of * Motion ’, the substratum is ephemeral. 

What you mean by citing the case of the generic 
character of * Motion ’ is to show that—“ even things found 
to be eternal are such as are absolutely (unapprehended) 

[ so that the mere non-apprehension of Sound at times is 
not incompatible with its eternality ].” But this cannot be 
right; because the substratum (of the generic character of 
‘ Motion ’, which substratum consists of individual motions) 
is ephemeral ( every individual motion being momentary). 

In the case of Sound on the other hand, the substratum 
(Akasha) is eternal, —so that [ if Sound also were eternal ] 
no reason can be found to account for its not being heard 
(always). In the case of the generic character of ‘ Motion ’ 
there is a reason (for its non-apprehension), in the shape of 
the ephemeral character of its substratum. Hence the 
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two cases are not analogous, and the example cited is not 
effective. 

[ Says the Bhasya ]— When a bell is rung, what is heard 
is a continuous series of Sounds, as is clear from, the fact that 
the several Sounds heard are of varying degrees of loudness or 
dullness. In regard to this phenomenon, we proceed to 
consider the following points :—When the Sound is mani¬ 
fested, does the cause of this manifestation subsist in the 
Bell (A) ? or (B) in something else ? (A) If in the Bell,— (a) 
is it something uniformly permanent ? or (b) is it something 
in the form of a series ? (B) Similarly, if it subsists in some¬ 
thing else,— (a) is it something uniformly permanent ? or 
(b) is it something in the form of a series ? (Aa ) if it subsist 
in the Bell, and is also permanent, then no diversity of hear¬ 
ing should be possible. (A b) If it subsists in the Bell 
and is in the form of a series, then it should be possible for 
several Sounds (of varying degrees of loudness) to be heard 
simultaneously. For as much Sound as is manifested by the 
permanent or serial raanifester subsisting in the Bell, should 
all be heard at one and the same time. Further, it behoves 
you to explain how the manifester subsisting in the Bell comes 
to manifest the Sound subsisting elsewhere (i. e„ in the ear- 
cavity of the hearer). (B) If, on the other hand, you hold 
that the manifester of the Sounds subsists in something 
other than the Bell, and is either, (a) permanently uniform 
or ( b) in a serial form,-—then, in that case, you should point 
out some reason for the phenomenon that the said manifester 
manifests the Sounds only when one particular Bell is rung, 
and not on the ringing of other bells in the same locality. 
Further, if the Sounds are not diverse, you should explain how 
there is diversity in the hearing. “ But the 
V c ' " ih ' terms ‘ loud ’ and' dull ’ refer to the vibrations 
(of the Air).” This cannot be ; because, as a matter of fact, 
these terms are always found to be applied to the Sound ; 
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in actual usage, the terms Moud’ and ‘dull’ are always 
used in connection with Sounds, and not in connection with 
Vibrations. Hence they must be taken as referring to Sound; 
for if they did not refer to Sound, they could not be applied 
to it; just as the term ‘b’ue' is applied to the ‘lotus’ 
[simply because the blueness refers to, belongs to, the 
Lotus]. “ But the said conception is a mistaken one/’ 
That cannot be accepted ; as no special reason is mentioned. 
What you mean is this—“ When one conceives of Sound as 
loud or dull, this conception is a mistaken one ; just like the 
conception of Sound as lengthy or large*.” —But this cannot 
be accepted ; there is no special reason ; that is, there is no 
special reason why this should be regarded as a misconcep¬ 
tion. If it is a misconception, it behoves you to point out 
the cause that gives rise to it; as there is in the case of the 
misconception of Sound as ‘ lengthy ’,—when the misconcep¬ 
tion arises from the fact that what is heard is a long-drawn 
out series of Sounds; in ordinary experience we find that in 
the case of all lengthy Substances there is a conglomeration 
of component particles extending in a line, which forms the 
subject of a serial conception ; and when the case of Sound 
is found to be am:logons, (what is heard being a long-drawn 
out series of cognate sounds) Sound also comes to be con¬ 
ceived of as ‘ lengthy.’ There is however no such reason 
why there should be any reason for the said misconception, 
according to one who holds Sound to be eternal [and for 
whom therefore, no long-drawn out series of Sounds is possi¬ 
ble]. “ But this applies equally to both.” Certainly not ; 
for (in our case) the cause operates only occasionally. What 
you mean is as follows*—“ He who holds Sound-series to be 

° “ Though the crystal is white, yet when it is sprinkled over with red paint, 
there arises the misconception that the crystal is red, though, the redness really 
belongs to the paint. In the same manner, loudness &«though really belonging to 
the manifester, in the shape of the air-vibration, in conceived of as belonging to 
the Sound.”— Tatparya. 
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non-eternal, he also will have to point out a cause for the pro¬ 
duction (of the Sound-series),—this cause subsisting, either 
in a permanently uniform form or in a serial form, either in 
in the Bell or in something else ; and the contingency of this 
cause subsisting in the Bell at one time producing Sound, 
and at another time not producing it, is as unaccountable in 
this case as in the case of the theory that Sound is eternal.” 
—But this unaccountability does not arise (in the view that 
Sound is non-eternal) ; because the cause is only occasionally 
operative ; i. e., as a matter of fact, the cause of Sound, 
subsisting in the Bell, becomes operative only at certain 
times ; and even so, being occasional, it appears in a serial 
form ; so that the Sounds, following from these diverse 
causes, appear only occasionally ; and because they appear 
in a serial form, these Sounds (in the series) give rise to 
Sounds partaking of the diverse characters of varying 
degrees of loudness And the cause of these Sounds con¬ 
sists in the m rnentum (set going by the initial utterance).* 
“ But how is it produced ? ” [ The process is as follows] 

—There is, at first, a moving of Hand, which is a tangible 
substance ;— this motion leads to an impulsion of the 
Hand ;—by reason of this impulsion the hand comes into 
contact with the Bell ;—this contact gives rise to a sort 
of motion or vibration in the Bell;—[this vibration of the Bell, 
through, its connection with Akasha produces the Sound ; 
then again] this vibration, caused by the impact of the 
Hand, gives rise to a momentum in the Bell, 
simultaneously with the removal of the Hand 

° Those who regard Sound to be eternal cannot accept the view that in the 
case of every Sound there is a series of several Sounds, which may be qualified by 
the varying grades of loudness ; so that they can not account for the phenomenon 
of Sounds of varying grades of intensity being heard when the bell is rung ; and that 
too only occasionally. If on the ocher hand, Sound is not eternal, the phenomenon 
can be explained as being due to there being a number of different sounds being 
produced ; so that it is only natural that different Sounds should ba of varying grades 
of louduesC ; and should appear only occasionally, —Tdtparya. 
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from the Bell ;—the vibrating Bell then touches the elemen¬ 
tal Air-atoms (which causes a 'movement among the atoms) ; 
—this impact of the Bell with the moving Air-atoms pro¬ 
duces another vibration (or motion in the Bell);—this second 
vibration sets up another momentum;—this momentum 
leads to a further vibration (or motion) -then comes an¬ 
other contact with Air ; and so on in this manner, is momen¬ 
tum produced ; the last of this series of momenta being not 
forcible enough, the Bell is no longer capable of bringing 
about a disturbance in the elemental Air ; thus, further con¬ 
tact with the Air having been cut off, the momentum comes 
to an end [and no further Sound is produced]. 

Bhasya on Sn. (35). 

[P. 114, L. 6 to L. 15.] 

[The Opponent says]—“ But as a matter of fact, no such 
further cause (of Sound) as ‘ Momentum ’ is even* perceived ; 
and as it is not perceived, it cannot exist.”* [The answer 
to this is giveD by the next Sutra]. 

Sutra (35). 

Inasmuch the cessation of Sound follows from 

THE TOUCH OF SUCH A CAUSE AS THE HAND ’ IT IS NOT 

EIGHT TO SAY THAT THEBE IS NON-PEECEPTION (OF THE 

Momentum). + (Su. 35). 

A motion of the Hand brings about its contact with 
the Bell (while it is resounding) ; and upon this contact no 
further sound-series is perceived ; this is what explains 
the fact that no further sound (of that series) is 
heard. And the inference in this case is that the touch of 

0 The printed text reads fWnt fa xtwtrf i but the right reading is sup¬ 

plied by the Puri Mss. 

f The translation of the Sutra is in accordance with the interpretation of the 
Bhasya ; other commentators have suggested a different explanation — 1 Inasmuch 
as we find the Sound ’ of the Bell to cease when the Bell is touched by the hand 
(while it is resounding), it is not right to say that we never perceive a cause for the 
destruction of Sound ’ ;—this being an answer to the general Purvapaksa question 
that as we can never find a cause that destfoys Sound, we cannot regard Sound to 
be destructible. 
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the striking substance (Hand) puts a..check upon some cause 
other than the original cause that gave rise to the initial 
Sound [a3 this cause is no longer present at the time that 
the resonance ceases],—and this other cause is the Momen¬ 
tum (set up in the manner described above);—this Momen¬ 
tum being checked, the Sound-series is no longer kept go¬ 
ing ;—and this series having stopped, there is no further 
hearing. This is analogous to the case of tiie Arrow, which 
is found to stop, when the Momentum, which is the cause 
of its continuous motion forward, is checked by the impact 
of the substance struck by the arrow;—and further, in the 
case of the metallic vessel, the presence of Momentum is 
clearly indicated, firstly by the cessation of the vibrations 
that could be felt by touch, and secondly by the touch of 
the hand itself.* For these reasons, it is not true that there 
is no cognition of Momentum as an additional cause (in the 
continuance of Sound). 

Varfika on Sn. (35). 

[P. 308, L. (5 to L. 15]. 

The Opponent might retort—“ There is no such thing 
as Momentum ; for the simple reason that we do not find 
any such thing.” If he means by this that, because no such 
thing as Momentum is ever perceived, it cannot be existing,— 
our answer is as follows :— Inasmuch as the cessation of 
Sound &c. &c.—(Su. 35). The sense of this Sutra is clear. 

If you do not accept the Momentum to be the cause that 
produces Sound, then you cannot explain the cessation of 
the Sound-series by the touch of the hand (put on the bell). 

‘‘ But even if there be such a thing as Momentum, the Mo¬ 
mentum that ceases by the hand-touch must be that subsist- 

° As the passage stands—and all Mss. read it as such—the above is the best in¬ 
terpretation. But it gives better sense if we read I; the construction be¬ 
ing 

*TW that is,—‘-In the case of metallic vessels it is found that when they 

are touched by the hand, there is a cessation of vibration set up in them ; and this 
cessation of vibration clearly proves that there has been a continuous momentum 
at work.’ 

The Bhaiyachanlra treats this as Bhisya. The number of the Su. is wrou D ly 
priuted as 35. It should be 3G, aud so on, up to Su. 52. 
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ing in the Bell ;—liow can this touching (of tho Bell) put 
an end to the Sound series (which subsist in Akasho, and nob 
in the Bell) ?” We do not say that it is the touching of the 
Bell that puts an end to the Sounds ; what we do say is that 
when the Bell is touched by the Hand, the Momentum in 
the Bell ceases, by reason of its being counteracted by the 
touch of a solid (tangible) object (the Hand);—and thus the 
cause (of Sound, in the shape of the Momentum) having 
ceased, no further effects (in the shape of further sounds 
in the series) are produced, and the Series (of Sounds) is 
brought to an end. 

Sutra (3d)* 

Further, if the mere fact of the cause of its 

DESTRUCTION NOT BEING PERCEIVED WERE TO PROVE THAT A 
THING STILL ABIDES,-THEN THAT THING ( e. g„ THE AUDI¬ 

TION of Sound) also would have to be regarded as 
ETERNAL. f —(Su. 36). 

Bliasya on Su. (36). 

[P. 114, L. lrt to P. 115 L. 3]. 

If it be held that when the cause of the destruction of 
a thing is nob perceived, that thing should be regarded as 
still abiding,—and as abiding, it should be eternal,—-then, in 
regard to Sound-hearings , which you hold to be only so 
many manifestations of Sound, as you do not point out any 
cause of destruction, it would follow, from this non-indica¬ 
tion, that the said hearings continue to abide, and as such 
should be regarded as eternal. f If this be not so, then it 
is not right to argue (as the Opponent has done) that, “ be¬ 
cause the destruction of Sound is not perceived, it must 

° This Sutra reverts to the PvrvapaJcsa argument put forward in Su. 30. 

says the Tdtparya. “ The same argument that 
the Opponent had urged in support of the cternality of sound, the Siddhantin now 
tuias'in support of the continuity of sound-audition.”— Bhdsyachandra. 

f ‘ tWW’FSTO ’ of the printed text is wrong; is the right reading found 

in several Mas. 
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be regarded as abiding, and hence eternal.”* 

Vartilca on SB. (36). 

Farther, if the mere fact fyc. Sfe. —-says the Sutra. The 

Opponent has argued that—“ because the cause 
Var. P. 809. 5. . . „ , r . , . 

of its destruction .3 not found, Sound should 

be regarded as eternal.” But if it be true that anything, the 
cause of whose destruction is not found, must be eternal,—- 
then, in regard to Sound-hearings, as you do not 'point oat any 
cause of destruction, it ivoald follow, from this non-indication, 
that the said hearings continue to abide, and as such should be 
regarded as eternal. (Bhasya). If on the other hand, the 
Sound-hearings should be regarded as non-eternal, even 
though the cause of their destruction is not found,—then 
the same may be the case with Sound also ; so that the argu¬ 
ment (put forward in Su. 32) cannot be conclusive. If it be 
urged that the causes of the destruction of the Sound-hear¬ 
ings are known by means of Inference ’(even though they 
are not perceived,), —the same is the case with Sound also ; 
and it does not militate against any of our tenets. 

Bhasya Su. (37). 
fP. 115. L. 3 to L. 9]. 

[The Sahkhya comes forward with hi3 objection against 
the Nyaya view of Sound]—‘“(In the case of bell-ringing) 
“ we find that the Resonaacef subsists ia the same sub- 
“ stratum with the Vibration ; and hence it ceases, like the 
<l Vibration, upon the removal of its cause by the hand-touch ; 
“ —if on the other hand, the Resonance subsisted in another 
** substratum (and not in the same substratum with the 
“ Vibration), then on the touch of the striking object (Hand), 
“ what would cease would be that which subsists in the 
e ‘ same substratum (and not the Resonance, which ex-hy 
“ pothesi, subsists in another substratum). [For this reason, 
“ Sound must be regarded as subsisting in the sounding sub- 
“ stance, wherein the vibrations subsist,—tbit is, in the Air, 
“ —and not in 3-kasha, as held by the Naiyayika].” 

0 The right reading ’N', & c ., is supplied by the Puri Mas- 

t ^3^ is the right reading ; suppoifed by tire Taiparya also. 
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[Iii answer to this, we have the following Sutra]— 

Sutra (87). 

Inasmuch as (the substratum of Sound) is intang¬ 
ible, THE SAID CBJFCTION (AGAINST SoUND SUBSISTING IN 

Akasha) DOES NOT HOLD.-(Su. 37). 

The Sdhkhya objects to the view that Sound is a quality 
subsisting in Akasha *; but this objection cannot be maintain¬ 
ed ; for the simple reasou that the substratum of Sound (i e. 
Alcusha) is intangible. As a matter of fact, we find that 
the Sound-series is perceived even at a time when there 
is no perception of anything possessing Colour and other 
qualities +; which shows that Souud has for its substratum 
a substance which is intangible and all-pervading,—and 
it does not subsist in the same substratum with the 
Vibrations. 

Varlika on Su. (37). 

[ P. 309, L. 5 to L. 18. ] 

Says the Opponent—“ What you say is not right,—be¬ 
cause of non-co-substrateness.” 

What you mean is as follows ? “ Sound subsists (accord¬ 
ing to the Naiyayika) in a substaneo other than that which 
touches the Bell;—and as such, how can it be put an end 
to by the touch subsisting in something totally different ? 
—and if Sound, though subsisting in a different substratum, 
were put an end to by the touch, then it would mean that 
that single touch puts an end to the Sound of all Bells;—for 
these reasons it must be concluded that Sound subsists in the 
same substratum with the contact of the Bell and the Hand.” 

The answer to this is given by the Sutra —Inasmuch 
as the substratum of Sound is intangible Sfc. fyc. What the 

° The Bhasyachandra reads Nakdshagunah , which is not satisfactory. 

t The expression is peculiar ; in this sentence, we have translated 

it as ‘anything possessed of colour &o.’ But in 1. 10, we have the term 315?- 
; whore all that the term can mean is merely Sound. 
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Sutra means is that as a matter of fact Sound subsists in an 
intangible substance. 

“ In that case, how is it possible for the contact of the 
Btdl and the Hand to put an end to the Sound subsisting in 
a different substance ? ” 

This objection has no force; as we have already answered 
this question. We have already explained that the non-pro¬ 
duction of further Sounds (in the series) is due to tbe 
disappearance of the cause (of that Sound) ; while the Sound 
that has already been produced continues in the shape of 
Sounds of varying grades of intensity, till the last Sound, 
becoming too faint, ceases, by the force of some sort of 
an obstruction. 

Now there arises a doubt,—as to whether the Momentum, 
which is regarded as the cause of other sounds (in the series), 
is one or many. The fact is that there are several momenta; 
because the Sounds arc several; and the diversity in the 
effects is found possible only when there is diversity in the 
cause. For one who admits of a single momentum, the Ar¬ 
row should drop down before it reaches the place it should 
reach ; or if the thing were to move onward by reason of 
the single momentum being not impeded,—in that case, the 
Arrow would never stop at all. For these reasons we con¬ 
clude that there are several momenta. 

Bhasya on SU. (38). 

[ P. 115, L. 9 to L. 19. ] 

Further, it is not right to bold that Sound is manifested 
as subsisting, in each substance, along with Colour anti other 
qualities (as held by the Sahkhyas). “ Why ? ” 

Because, ip Sound formed an aggregate (along with 
Colour &c.),—inasmuch as there are also divisions and 
subdivisions op it, [Sound could not be regarded as 
‘ manifested ’].—Sutra (38). 

The particle ‘ cha ’, ‘ also ’, points to the presence of the 
series of Sounds as a further reason (for denying tbe mere 
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manifestation of Sound) ; which has already been explained 
(under Su. 16). 

If Sounds, Colours and other qualities co-exsist in each 
substance, and form an aggregate (as held by the S&nkhya), 
—then, inasmuch as it is found that in any particular sub¬ 
stance, the Colour or some other quality is always perceived 
to be of one and the same kind, it would follow that Sound 
also (as forming a member of that same aggregate of quali¬ 
ties) should always be perceived to be of one and the same 
kind*. And under the circumstances, there would be no pos¬ 
sibility of—(1) the ‘division’ or diversity involved in the 
well-known phenomenon, that when Sound appears in con¬ 
nection with a substance (the string of a musical instrument, 
for instance), it is found to consist of several sounds of diverse 
kinds, belonging to different notes (in the musical scale),— 
or (2) of the ‘ sub-division *f involved in the phenomenon, 
that in the case of the Sounds of the same form, of the same 
kind and belonging to the same musical note, we perceive 
a diversity, due to the varying grades of intensity^. [Both 
these phenomena would be impossible, in accordance with the 
Sankhya theory ; because] the said phenomena could be 
possible only if there were several Sounds and they were 
‘produced ; and not if there is tingle Sound aud that also is 
manifested. As a matter of fact, however, we know that the 
said * division and sub-division ’ do exist. So that from the 
existence of these ‘ divisions and sub-divisions ’ we conclude 
that Sound cannot be manifested, subsisting, in each sub¬ 
stance, along with Colour and other qualities, 

Vdrti/ca on Su. 138). 

1 P. 309, L. 20 to P. 310, L. 7. ] 

If Sound formed an aggregate Sgc. fye., —3ays the Sutra. 

It is not true that Sound is manifested a3 
subsisting along with Odour and other quali¬ 
ties ;— because there are divisions and sub-dioisions. ‘ Vibliakt • 

° The reading gives better sense. The colour of the Jar is al¬ 

ways the same ^ similarly the Sound of the Bell should be always of the same degree 
of intensity. 

f The right reading is UtHTVt-rlT, as found in the Puri Mss. This is also sup- 
ported-by the Vartika. 

J Tbe Bkatyachandra explains ‘division’ as ‘ division into Letters ’ and 1 sub-divi¬ 
sion ’ as • Sound and Resonance.’ 
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yantara (in the Sutra) -is a copulative compound com¬ 
posed of the two terms * vibhakti ’ and * vibhalctyantara.’ 
In connection with a single substance, we often hear diverse 
Sounds of different as well as of similar kinds. The word 
‘ samasa ’ (in the Sutra) stands for aggregate ; and as a 
matter of fact, no such aggregate is possible, in connection 
with Sounds, which subsist in an intangible substance, 
—as there is in connection with Odour and other qualities. 
[If Sound were like these other qualities, then] just as in one 
substance there is only Odour, so in one substance there 
would be only one Sound [which is absurd]. 

The particle ‘ cha ‘ also,’ points to the presence of the 
Series of sounds as a farther reason —says the Bhasya. If 
Sound subsisted along with Odour &c., then, as subsisting 
elsewhere, it could not be perceived in the Ear. 'Hence, as 
Sound appears in the form of a series, it follows that it sub¬ 
sists in 2Icasha. 

End of Section (2). 


Section (3). 

The Modifications of Sound. 

[Sutras 39—54.] 

Bhasya on Su. (39). 

[P. 115, L. 2U to P. 117, L. 4.] 

Sound is of two kinds—Letter-sounds and Sound in gene¬ 
ral (Noise)*. Now in regard to Letter-sounds— 

° ‘Letter-sounds—in the shape of a, k &a. ; and ‘noisS’—the sound produced 
by conch-blowing, says Prashastapada. 

Sound in general has been dealt with up to S&. 38. The author now takes up 
the particular kind of Sound, in the shape of Letter-sounds. That Letter-sounds form 
the subject-matter of the present enquiry is clear from the fact that the Sound-modi¬ 
fications dealt with are only those pertaining to Letter-sounds.— Tdtparya. 

The connection of the present section with what has gone before is thus ex¬ 
plained by the Tdtparya :—The Sahkhya view, that 1 Sound is manifested as co¬ 
existing with Colour and other qualities’, having been refuted,—the same Sankhya 
turns round with the view that, though Sound may not be eternal, in the sense of 
continuing to exist iu the same unchanged “orm, yet it cculd be eternal in the sense 

tl»i.cLa~L«ra. Lc-clL 
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THEBE ARISES A DOUBT, BECAUSE THERE IS MENTION 

OF BOTH ‘MODIFICATION’, AND ‘SUBSTITUTION’.— (Su. 39). 

In connection with the expression ‘ dadhyitra ’ (as result¬ 
ing from the combination of ‘ dadH ’ and ‘ atra ’ ) some* 
people hold that the ‘ i ’ (in ‘ dadhi ’ ) renounces its own 
character and takes the character of ‘ ya ’,—the sense of 
this view being that [what the grammatical law lays down 
is that, when i is followed by a ] there is a modification 
(of i into ya). —Others!, however, hold that what happens 
is that, the ‘ i ’ having been used (in the expression ‘ da¬ 
dhi yatra'), it gives up its place, and in the place thus vacated 
the letter ‘ ya ’ comes to be used (in the expression ‘ dn- 
dhi-atra"), —the sense of this latter view being that [what the 
grammatical law means is that ] when i and a are in jux¬ 
taposition, we use ya and not i, so that there is substitution 
(of ya in place of i). Both these opinions have been held 
(in connection with the grammatical law embodied in Pacini’s 
Sutra, Hko yanaclii’ 6.1.77). So that one does not know what 
the truth is [unless he carries on a full enquiry into the mat¬ 
ter]. 

$ The true view is that there is substitution. 

(A) As regards the theory of * modification ’,—as amatter 
of fact, we do not perceive any continuity or persistence; 
so that there can be no inference of ‘ modification’. § 
If there were some sorb of persistence (of the t-sound, even 
in the form ‘dadhyatni), it would show that something of it 
(some part of its character) had ceased and something else 
come in; and this might justify the inference that there is 
‘ modification ’, ;—as a matter of fact, however, no such 
persistence is ever perceived hence the conclusion is 

that it continues to exist and undergo modifications ; just in the same manner as 
Primordial Matter is regarded as eternal ; just as gold remains gold even in its 
endless modifications ; and in support of this view we may cite the grammatical laws 
of sandhi , by which letter-sounds undergo certain modifications. With a view to 
demolish this view, the Author proceeds to show that, in the case of Letter-sounds, 
there is no such modification, or transmutation, as would justify us in regarding 
them as having a continuity of existence. 

• The Bhasyaehanira attributes this view to the followers of Kalapa ; and quotes 
a KdlSpa-Sutra. 

f The followers of Pdnini— says the Bhd0achandra, 

J The author adopts Panini’s view as his own,—says the Bhasyachandra. 

§ farauXT'lgHIsist is the correct reading- 
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that there is no ‘ modification’.*—( B ) Secondly, wo find 
that the two letters ( i and ya ) being amenable to differ¬ 
ent instrumental forces, the utterance of one is possible 
without the utterance of the other; that is to say, as a 
matter of fact, the letter * i ’ is amenable to the instrument¬ 
ality of what is called the ‘ open articulation ’ (applicable 
to vowels), while the letter ‘ ya' is amenable to the instru¬ 
mentality of the ‘slightly touched articulation’ (applicable 
to semi-vowels); so that these two letters are pronouncibla 
by two different kinds of ‘ effort ’, called ' instrumentality ’; 
and this is what makes it possible for one of them being 
uttered while the other is not uttered fand all this shows 
that ya is only the substitute, and not the modification , 
of i]+.—(0) Thirdly ? the case in question that of yi 
in dadhyatra) is exactly analogous to that where there,, 
is no ‘ modification ’ ; that is to say, there are cases 
where i and ya are not ‘ modifications ’ at all (even according 
to you); e g., in such expressions as (a) ‘yotate’, ‘yachchhati', and 
* prayamsta ’ (where there can be no chance of ya being a ‘ modi¬ 
fication ’ at all), and , Hear ah ’, ‘idim’ (where i remains itself, 
without undergoing any change at all);—and there are well- 
marked cases where the two do appear like ‘ modifications ’ ; 
e. g. ‘ istoa ’ (which is derived from the root ‘ yaj and in 
which therefore the i appears in the place of the ya in the 
root) and * dudhyahara ’ which is the altered form resulting 
from the combination of ‘ dadhV and ‘ ahara’, of which 

° lu the well-known cases of '‘mollification'—e. g. when a lump of got) is trans¬ 
muted into a pair of ear-rings or bracelets—they are regarded as ‘modification’, be¬ 
cause whatever the particular shape, through everyone of them the character of 
‘Gold’persists. But in ‘ya’ (in ‘dadhyatra ) we do not find any such persistence of 
the 1 i ’-sound ; so that this cannot be a case of ‘ modification, ’.— Tdtparya. 

The Parishuddhi remarks—The term ‘oikdra in the present context does not 
stand for ‘transmutation,’ the total destruction of one thing and the appearance in 
its place of another thing ; as no such ‘vikara’ is adftvitted by the Sdhkhya ; it 
stands for that change, in which the basic element remaining the same, its character¬ 
istics appearand disappear. And as there is no such basic element of which ‘ i ’ 
could he a characteristic detail,—no ‘ modification ’ can be possible in this case. 

f if ya were the modification of i, the forces necessary for its utterance would 
be tlie same as those necessary for tho utterance of * ; as a matter of fact, iiowevcr, 
the force that is put into operation, for the uttering of ya, is that in the form of the 
effort called, ‘ slightly touched articulation ’; while in the case of i, the effort is that 
called ‘open articulation’. Thus it is that for the uttering of ya it is not necessary 
to have a previous utterance of i. And th/s would not be possible if ya were a modi¬ 
fication of i. 

^MjdxrLxruAjcjaJL W'h.iLth.S. 
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the i is changed into ya .* —Now as a matter of fact, in both 
these cases, (of the utterance of ya or i, appearing by itself 
or as ‘ modification ’), the effort of the speaker is precisely 
the same, and precisely the same also is the hearing of the 
hearer. All this shows that (in ‘ dadhyatra’) we have std;- 
stitution (of ya, and not modification).^ — (D) Fourthly, there 
is no perception of it in actual usage. That is to say, in 
actual usage, i is never perceived as becoming ya% ; what is 
perceived, however, is that ya is used in the place where i 
had been used before. From this also it follows that ya is 
not a ‘ modification ’ of i.§ 

The denial of ya being the ‘modification ’ of i does not set 
aside the grammatical law (that * He followed by ach becomes 
yan’ —Pfinini, 6-1-77). That is to say, even in accordance with 
the view that letters do not undergo modifications, it is not im¬ 
possible to have the grammatical law (of letter-changes),—- 
which contingency (of impossibility of the law) would compel 
us to admit the ‘ modification ’ of letters. As a matter of fact, 
one letter is not the product of another letter ; e.g. ya is not 
produced from i, nor is i produced from ya; each letter 
emanates from a distinct spot in the organ of speech and is 
the outcome of a distinct articulation; so that the correct 
view is that what happens (in the case of changes) is that 
one is tittered in the place of another [Hence what the gram¬ 
matical law l iko ynnachi ’ means is that when i and a are 
in juxtaposition, wa should use ya in the place of i, and not 
that i is modified into ya\ And only if these two facts were 
otherwise, could the change in question be regarded 
either as a ‘ modification’, or as a case of ‘one being pro- 

° The right reading is ^rqp It is ‘ non-modification ’ and ‘modification ’ 

according to the Sdn/chya ; but ‘non-substitution’ and ‘substitution’,, according to 
ns;—says the Bhasyachandra. 

f The effort necessary for the uttering of y.i in ‘yatate’ is exactly the same- 
as that necessary for its uttering in the expression ‘ dadhyatra ’ ; similarly the effort 
required for uttering i in ‘ida,m’ is tnc same as that required for its uttering in 
l hiod } ; which shows that the ‘ya’ in both cases is of the same kind ; i. e. just as 
in ‘yatate’, the ya is not a ‘modification’, so iu ‘ dadhyatra ’ also it is not a modifica 
tion, and so on, 

J E. g , we perceive the gold becoming the bracelet. — BliSsyachandm. 

§ In the case of the well-known case of ‘modification’ of milk into curd, we 
can perceive the milk becoming curd ; in the same manner we should perceive the 
i becoming ya , if the letter were a ‘ modification ’ of i. 
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duced out of the other’. As a matter of fact, however, these 
two facts are not otherwise. Hence the conclusion is that 
there is no ‘ modification ’ of letters. 

(B) Just as the ‘ modification ’ of a group of letters is 
Biia P 117 not possible, so is the ‘modification’ of a single 
letter also not possible. In accordance with the 
rules—‘the root as become bhu,’ ‘the root bru becomes vach ' 
—when as is changed into bhu, and bra into vach,— this 
change of one set of letters in the root into another 
set of letters is not in any case regarded either as a ‘ modi¬ 
fication or as a case of one being produced out of the 
other; it is only regarded as a case of one set of 
letters being used in the place of another set of letters; 
—exactly similar should be the case when one letter (j) 
is changed into another (ya).* 

Vartika on Su. (39). 

[P. 301, LI. 9-10.] 

This Sutra (39) serves the purpose of pointing out the 
grounds of doubt on the subject. 

Bhasya on Su. (40'. 

[P. 117, L. 4 to L. 7.) 

For the following reason also letters cannot be regarded 
as undergoing ‘modifications’— 

Because the enlargement of the original cause 

SHOULD ALWAYS INVOLVE A CORRESPONDING ENLARGEMENT 

IN THE MODIFICATION— (Su. 40). 

As a matter of fact, we always find that modifications al¬ 
ways follow their original base.t In the case in question how¬ 
ever we do not find the ya following the shortness or length 
of the i [as whether the preceding i is long or short, the 
ya is always short] ;—and it is only if there were such follow¬ 
ing by the ya, that we could infer it to be a ‘ modification ’. 

“The Parishuddhi formulates this reasoning as follows—‘The case of the 
change of i into ya cannot he one of modification,—because the two are distinct 
letters,—just like bhu appearing in place of as’. 

f For instance, the cloth made of long yarns is long, and that made of shorter 
.yarns is shorter—says the Bhdsyachandra. 
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Vfirtika on Su, 40. 

[P. 810, LI. 12-13.] 

This Sutra is meant to put forward as a reason the fact 
that modifications alwajs follow their original bases ; that is 
to say, every well-known modification is found to follow its 
original base. 

Sutra (41). 

[Objection]—“ The reason just urged is not a 

VALID ONE ; BECAUSE, AS A MATTER OF FACT, MODIFICATIONS 

ARE FOUND TO BE SMALLER THAN, EQUAL TO AND LARGER 

THAN THEIR ORIGINAL BASE.’’ (Su. 41). 

Bhaaya on Su. (41). 

[P. 117, LI. 9—10]. 

“ In the case of Substances, we find that some modifica- 
“ tions are smaller than their original base, some are equal to 
“ it, while some are larger. In the same manner ya, as the 
“ modification (of the long i ), may be smaller (than its basic 
“ cause).”* 

[ The Vartika does not notice this Sutra 41,J 
Sutra (41A). 

[Answer]— Inasmuch as there is (in the Oppon¬ 
ent’s reasoning) neither of the two kinds of Probans, 

° “ From tlie small seed of the Banyan emanates the large banyan iree ; 
while out of the large cocoanut, which is larger than the banyan-seed, comes out the 
cocoanut tree, which is smaller than the banyan tree ; and from cocoannts of equal 
size, we get trees of equal size.”— Tatparya. 

It would be more in keeping with the text if we had the following 
examples—(1) From the small seeds we get the tree, which is the modification 
of the seed, and is larger than it; (2) from a large volume of steam we get a 
small quantity of water, where the water, the modification of the steam, is smaller 
in volume than the steam ; and (3) when milk turns into curd, the modification, 
curd, is equal in volume to the milk. 

The Bhasyachandra gives the following examples : —(1) From the elongated gold- 
pieces, we get the round ear-ring ;—(2) from smooth yarns we get smooth cloth;— 
(3)from the small ball of cotton we get the long yarns. All this shows that the modi¬ 
fication need not always correspond to its original. 
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THE MERE EXAMPLE CANNOT PBOVE ANYTHING.* (Su. 

41 A). 

Bhasya ou Su. (41 A). 

(a) In (he argument urged by the Opponent (in Su. 41), 
we do not find any Prolans at all,—neither one ‘ similar’ to 
the example, nor one ‘ dissimilar ’ to it [ and these are the 
only two kinds of Probans, as explained under Su, 1-1-34 
and 35];— (b) secondly (though an example has been cited) 
a mere example, unless taken along with a Probans, cannot 
prove anything ;—(c) lastly, as counter-instances are avail¬ 
able (in support of the contrary conclusion), there would be 
an uncertainty in regard to the conclusion (sought to be 
proved); ' this counter-instance being as follows :—J it some¬ 
times happens that for the carrying of a load, a horse is 
yoked in the place of an ox,—and just as in this case the Horse 
is not regarded as a ‘modification ’ of the Ox, so, when ya 
is used in place of i, it cannot be regarded as a e modifi¬ 
cation ’ of i. And certainly there is no such rule as that a 
conclusion ean be proved only by an example, and not by a 
counter-example .f 

Far li/fa on Su. (41 A). 

[P. 310, LI. 15—16.] 

If what the Opponent urges under Su. 41 is an argument 
meant to prove that there are letter-modifications, then our 
answer is that what is put forward is a mere example, which 
cannot serve the purpose of a Probans. 

Bhasya on Su. (42). 

[P. 117, L. 16 to L. 20]. 

As regards the examples of the ‘ modification ’ of Subs’ 
tances, cited by the Opponent,—our answer is that— 

0 In the printed text this appears as a part of the Bhdaya. It appears as a 
Sutra in the Nydyasuclunibandha ; but neither of the Sutra Mss. contains this 
Sutra. The Tdtparya 'introduces it as ' patyakhyana&utra,’ and it appears right 
that the answer to the Opponent’s argument put forward in the Sutra (41) should ba 
answered by the Sutra (41 A). The Bhdsyachandra also calls it 'Sutra.' 

f This Sutra answers Su. 41, taking it as an argument advanced to prove the 
conclusion that ya is a modification of i. But Su. 41 may be taken not -as an argu¬ 
ment to prove a conclusion, but only as pointing out a defect, a fallacy, in the 
premiss of the Siddhantin’s reasoning. The answer to this comes inSu. 42.. 
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Sutra (42). 

It IS not eight; as ‘modifications’ always emanate 

FROM S uca ORIGINAL BASES AS ABE UNEQUAL [AND THEY 

ABE ALWAYS IN CONFORMITY WITH THESE L ATT Eli]. (Su. 

42 ) 

Substances that constitute the origin'(from which modifi¬ 
cations emanate) are such as are not equal (to them); and 
yet the modifications are always in conformity with their 
original bases.* Id the case in question, however, we find 
that the letter yet is not always in conformity with (does not 
necessarily emanate from) the letter i f. Hence the citing 
of the example of the modification of substances is not effect¬ 
ive against us. 

Vartilca on Su. (42). 

[P. 310, L. 18 to P. 311, L. 2.] 

If, however, what the Opponent has urged in Su. 41 is meant 
to point out an objection (against the reasoning put forward 
by the Siddhantiu, in Su. 40), then our answer is as given 
in this Sutra (42) ; which means that, inasmuch as Modifi¬ 
cations are found to emanate from unequal origins, what has 
been urged by the Opponent is entirely irrelevant; specially 
, as Modifications always do follow their original, 

while ya does nob follow the length or shortness 

of the i. 

Sutra (43). 

[Objection ]— “Just as there is diversity in the 

CHARACTER , OF THE MODIFICATION OF SUBSTANCES, SO IS 

THERE DIVERSITY IN THE MODIFICATION OF LETTEBS ALSO.”— 

(Su. 431. 

0 E.g. From the small banyan-seed emanates the large banyan-tree ; and 
yet from that seed will emanate only the banyan, and never the coco-nut tree. 

f This is what we mean by what we have urged in Su. 40,-as regards the 
modifications following their origins ; and not that the largeness and smallness 
of the modification follows those'of the origin. If we meant this latter, then alone 
coidd the argument urged against us by the Opponent in Su, 1 be effective. 
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(Bliasya on Su. 43.) 

TP. 117, LL. 22-23. ] 

“ Jnst as in the case of Substances, the modification 
differs from its original, even though both equally are Sub¬ 
stance, —so in the case of Letters also, though both equal¬ 
ly are ' Letter,' yet the modification differs from the ori¬ 
ginal.”* 

Vartiha on Su. (43). 

[P. 811, LI. 4—6.] 

ss Just as, even though both are equal, in being Substance, 
“ yet the Modification differs in its character from the Original, 
“ —in the same manner, even though both ya and i are equal, 
“ in being Letters, the modification ( ya) may differ from the 
“ original (?).” 

Sutra (44). 

[ Answer ]— That cannot be ; as the real charac¬ 
ter of ‘ Modification’ is not possible (in the case of 
Letters).— Su. (44). 

Bhasya on Su. (44). 

[P. 118, L. 2 to L. 0.] 

In the case of Substances in general we find the character 
of * Modification ’ to be as follows :—When a Substance, gold 
or clay, undergoes modification, what happens is that the 
general character of that substance (Gold or Clay) remaining 
constant, one form or shape of it [i.e. the Lump of Gold or 
Clay) disappears and another ( i. e. the Ring or the Jar) 


° “ In the case of Substances also it is not true that the modification always fol¬ 
lows its original ; because as a matter of fact, we often find that there is a diversity 
between the modification and its original ; so that, even though the ya does not fol¬ 
low the i, in its length or shortness, yet it may be its modification.” 

“The sense of the argument is as follows : When the modification is spoken of 
as following its Original, is it meant that the following or conformity is absolute ?—or 
that it is only partial ? If the former, then no such conformity would bo possible 
iu the case of substances also. If the latter, then in the case of letters also, there 
is conformity so far that both are ‘ Letter —Bhasyachandra. 
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comes into existence ; and this latter we call * ‘modification.’ 
In the case of Letters on the other hand (sncli for instance as 
the letters ya and i), there is no such general ‘Letter’-char- 
acter which, remaining constant, would give up its h’-fonn 
and take up the * ya ’-form + So that, just as in the case 
of the Ox and the Horse, even though both are ‘ Substance,’ 
jet, by reason of the diversity in their character, one is not 
regarded as the ‘ modification ’ of another,—simply because 
they do not fulfil the conditions of the true ‘ modification ’, 
—exactly in the same manner, the letter ya cannot be re¬ 
garded as the ‘ modification ’ of the letter t ; for the simple 
reason that the conditions of the truo ‘ modification ’ are not 
fulfilled in this case. 

[The Varlika has nothing to say on this Sutra], 


Bhasya on Su. (45.) 
[P. 118, L. 7 to L. 11.] 


For the following reason also Letters cannot have modi¬ 
fications :— 

Sutra (45). 

[As A MATTER OF FACT] WHEN THINGS HAVE UNDER¬ 
GONE ‘ MODIFICATION THEY CANNOT REVERT TO THEIR 
ORIGINAL FORM. —(Su. 45). 

Reversion (to the original form) is not possible (for 
real modifications;]; e. g., the Curd cannot again become 
Milk]. “ How do you know that ? ” We know this be¬ 
cause there is no proof for such reversion. That is to say, 
there is nothing to prove—no reasoning available for the view 
—that “ what happens (in the case of the form ‘ dudhyalra ’) 
is that the i has become modified into ya, and again becomes 
i (when the expression is again stated in its uncombined 
form, dadhi-atra ’) ; and not that in the former case ya had 


0 The Bhdnjachanlra with four Msg., reads 

t For it is only the particular letter i that is held by the Opponent to be modified 
into another particular letter‘ya’; while in the case of substances the Gold lump 
becomes modified into the Gold -ring ; the Gold-character being common. — Bhdsya- 
chandra. 

+ gsTTufitr : of the Bhavjc i is to be construed with firarKUTRUmt of the Sutra 
—says the Bhaeyachandra. 
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been used in the place of i, and in the latter case it has ceas¬ 
ed to be so used.”* 

Vartilca on Sit. (45). 

[ P. 311, LI. 9-10. ] 

If Letters were to undergo ' modifications,’ they could not 
revert to their original form. 

Sutra (46). 

[ Objection ]—“ Inasmuch as Gold and other 

THINGS DO REVEBT TO THEIR ORIGINAL FORM, THE REA80N 

URGED IS NOT A TRUE REASON AT ALL.” 

Bhdsya on Su , (46). 

[P. 119, L, 13 to L. 15.] 

Says the Opponent—“ It has been asserted that there is 
M no reasoning available for our view :—but this is not true: 

The following is the reasoning that proves it:—In the case 
M of Gold we find that, renouncing the form of the Ear-ring, 
** it takes the form of the Nec/clet, and again renouncing the 
** form of the latter it takes that of the former; exactly in the 
“ same manner, i having taken the form of ya, f again takes 
■** the form of 4.” 

Vdrtika on Su. (46). 

( P. 311, LI. 12-13. ] 

What the Sutra means is that—“ the reason put forward 
(by the Sid«Jhantin, in Su. 45) is not valid, it is inconclusive, 
because we do find things that have undergone * modifica¬ 
tions ’ reverting to their original form.” 

Bhasya on Su. 46 A. 

[ P. 118, L. 15 to L. 20. ] 

[Our answer to the above is as follows]—The reasoning 
put forward is not valid, as it is based upon premises that are 

° The bhasyachandra cites an example where there is repeated ‘ reversion ’ 
between i and ya. From the root ‘ dhyui', (to think) we get the word *dk k’ (in¬ 
telligence); this latter word being compounded with ‘ dpti we get the form ‘ dhy- 
Opti ’ (ya. again); and this compound is explained as ‘ dhi-prOptih ’ (i again). 

f The printed text reads 3r<ff here; but the passage gives better sense without 
that word. It is not found in the Puri Mss. 
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not true ; for instance, in the case of Curd it is found that 
the Milk having once become Curd, never again reverta 
to the form of the Milk.* “ What does that prove ? ” 
It proves that in the case of Letters also there is no rever¬ 
sion [and the premiss that * all modifications revert to their 
original position ’, as urged in iSu. 43, is found not true ; 
there being no such reversions in the case of Curdj.f 

If the meaning of the Opponent’s assertion is that the 
“ reversion of ‘ i ’ is analogous to the reversion of Gold [so 
that what is stated in Su. 45 is not true] ”,—then our 
answer is that, so far as the analogy of the case of Gold is 
concerned,—■ 

Thebe is no analogy at alf, ; as in the case of the 

MODIFICATIONS ’ OF GOLD, THE ‘ GOLD ’-CHAKAt'TER IS 

NEVER ABSENT. J—(Su. 46 A.) 

In the case of Gold what happens is that the Gold itself 
remaining the constant factor, it becomes different objects 
by the renouncing of one character (form) and the taking of 
another.§ In the case of ‘ i ’, on the other hand, we do 
not perceive any such common factor, in the shape of ‘ Let¬ 
ters in general which could become a different object by 
renouncing the ’ i ’-form and taking the ‘//a’-form. Hence 
the example of Gold is not applicable to the case in question. 


0 The printed text omits a q here, which is essential. 

f Tliis is the answer to Su. 46; if the reasoning therein urged is meant to prove that 
“there is reversion in the case of Letters, because there is such iutlie ease of all modi¬ 
fications.” If on the other hand, the Sutra is to be taken only as putting forward an 
objection to the arguments of the Siddhantin , then tire answer is as given in 
Sutra, 46 A. 

J This appears as a Sutra in the Nayasuchinilandha , also in the F drtilca, Bhus- 
yachandra and in the two Sutra Mss. The text of the Sutra is W, WsJSUT.Vrr igatsf- 
The Puri Sutra Ms., however, reads it as *f ■ipMPTi^T- 

• which reading is not quite satisfactory ; though it may he construed to 
mean ‘the analogy is not true ; because there is a difference inasmuch as 

in the ease of Gold, the gold-character remains constant, throughout.’ The Bhdsya- 
ehundra adopts this readin g. 

The according to some, forms part, not of the Sutra, but of the!7iasya. 

§ ‘5T5tftnu$:T i s necessary. It is found in the Puri Mss. 
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Vurlika on Su. (46 A). 

[ P. 311, LI. 15-17]. 

Throughout all gold-modifications, the Gold persists as 
the common factor. In the case in question, there is no such 
constant thing—in the form of ‘ Letters ’—which could be 
the substratum of the i and ya characters, and could re¬ 
nounce the one and take the other, 

Sutra (46 B). 

[Objection ] —“But inasmuch as the Genekal Char¬ 
acter of ‘Letter ’ is never absent [in either ‘i’ or 
‘ ya ’], it is not right to deny the ‘modification of 
Letters’.”— (Su. 46 B.]* 

Bhasyi on Sit. (46 B.) 

[P. 11, LI. 21-22], 

[Says the Opponent]—“In the case of Letter-modifi¬ 
cations also, the generic character of ‘ Letter ’ is never ab¬ 
sent ; exactly in the same manner as the character of ‘ Gold ’ 
is present in all modifications of Gold. [Hence the two cases 
are exactly analogous].” 

Vartilea on Sit. (46 Bl. 

[P. 312, LI. 2-3.] 

“ Letter-modifications also are never without the character 
“of ‘Letter’; so that this generic character 

Var. P. 312. 

of ‘Letter ’ forms the common (constant) factor 
[just like ‘ Gold’ in the case of Gold-modifications].” 

Sutra (46 C). 

Bha. p. 119. [Answer]—B ut a character subsists in that 
WHICH IS ENDOWED WITH GENERALITY, AND NOT IN THE 

Generality itself. —(Su 46C).f 

• This also appears as a Sutra, in the Vartilea and the Sotra Mss ; but not i n the 
Ny&yasuchmibandha, nor in the Bha<yackandra. 

f This appears as S'Jtra in the Sutra Mss., and also in the Vdrti'/ca ; but not 
in the Nydyasacti'nibandha, nor in the Bhasyachandra. 
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Bhasya on Su. (4CC). 

[P. 119, L.”l to L, 5.] 

As a matter of fact, the Ear-ring and the Necklet are 
forms or properties that subsist in the Gold, and not in 
the Generality or generic character of ‘ Gold ’.—Now, what 
is that Letter of which l i ’ and ‘ y<i ' are properties? They 
cannot be properties of the generic character of ‘ Letter ’, as 
this is a Generality (and not something possessed of General¬ 
ity).* [Even granting that these could be properties or forms 
of the said Generality] as a matter of fact, a property or form 
that is eeasing (or disappearing) cannot form the origin of 
another forthcoming property; hence in the case in ques¬ 
tion, the ‘ i ’ that is ceasing (or disappearing) could not be 
the origin of the forthcoming * ya ’ [which means that ‘ ya ’ 
cannot be the ‘modification-’ of ‘i’]. 

[The VUrtiha has nothing to add on this Sutra]. 

Bhasya on Su. (47). 

[P. 119, L. 5 to L. 12.] 

For the following reason also no ‘ modification ’ of Letters 
is possible:— 

If Letters are eternal, they cannot undergo [or 
become] modifications;— IF they are non-etehnal, they 
CANNOT PERSIST (aS A- CONSTANT FACTOR) —Su. (47). 

According to the theory that Letters are eternal , f the 
letters i and ya should both be eternal ; so that neither could 
be regarded as a * modification ;’ for both being eternal, what 
could be the ‘modification’ of what? [As all ‘ modifications ’ 
as such must be non-eternal] If, on the other hand, the view 
is held that Letters are non-eternal, then no persistence or 
continuity of Letters would be possible. “ What do you 
mean by Letters having no persistence ? ” What is meant by 
this ‘ want of persistence ’ is that having come into existence, 
they cease to exist; so that (under this theory) it is only 
after the ‘ i ’, having come into existence, had ceased to 

» The right reading is HTWiwi •» The Puri Mss. read 3W7W 

f The majority of Mss., including the Puri ones, read ; but the sens# 

demands ftwt. 
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exist, that the ‘ ya’ would come into existence; and the 
‘i’ would come into existence again only after the ‘ ya’ 
having come into existence, had ceased to exist ; and under 
the circumstances (the two never coexisting at any point of 
time), what would be the ‘ modification ’ of wliat? What 
we have said (in regard to the i and ya coming into exist¬ 
ence and ceasing to exist) should be taken as referring to 
the combining ( of the two words ‘ dadhi-atra ’) after having 
stated them in the disjoined form, and again disjoining them 
after having combined them.* 

Vartika on Su. (47). 

[P. 312, L. 5 to L. 10.] 

If Letters are eternal, then they cannot have modifica¬ 
tions ; as an eternal thing undergoing modifications would 
be a contradiction in terms. If, on the other hand, Letters 
are non-eternal, then also no ‘modification ' is possible ; as 
we never find any modification of things that have no 
persistence (or continuity of existence). 

Bhasya on Su. (48). 

[P. 119, L. 12 to L. 21.] 

The Opponent makes the following answerf (on the basis of 
the theory that letters are eternal) to the argument (pro¬ 
pounded by the Siddhantin in Su. 47) — 

Sutra (48). 

“ Inasmdch as most Eternal things arb beyond 

THE REACH OP THE SENSES, AND YET THERE ABE SOME 

THAT ARE OP THE OPPOSITE CHARACTER—THE DENIAL OP 

Letter-modification is not right.” (Su. 48). 

“It is not quite correct^ to say that eternal words can 
“ never undergo modifications. [Because] as a matter of fact, 
“ we find that, of eternal things, while some_are beyond the 
“ reach of the senses (e.g., the Atom and Akasha), there 

* When we say ‘ dadhi-atra ’ the i comes into existence ; when we say dadh- 
yatra the i ceases to exist and the ya comes into existence; when we again dis¬ 
join the words and say ‘ dadhi-atra the ya ceases to exist and the i comes into exis¬ 
tence. 

tThis answer is in the form of a Futile Rejoinder—says the Talparya. 

J The fihasyachandra explains ‘ vipratiseifhah' as equivalent to ‘ apralisedhah.’ 
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“ are some that are quite perceptible by the senses * (e.g., 
“ the genus ‘ Cow ’ and the like) ; in fact Letters themselves 
“ are perceptible by the Senses (and yet they are eternal, ex- 
“ hypothesi) ; similarly, of eternal things though soinp (e g., 
“ Akasha ) may be incapable of undergoing modification, yet 
“ Letters may be quite capable of doing so.” 

But the presence of contrary properties cannot be accept¬ 
ed as a valid reason; because there is incompatibility (between 
eternality and capability of modification), [while there is no 
such incompatibility between eternality and perceptibility or im- 
perceptibility']. That which is eternal is never born ; nor 
does it ever cease to exist ; that which is devoid of the char¬ 
acter of being born and that of ceasing to exist is eternal ; 
while that which is possessed of the character of being born 
and of ceasing to exist is non-eternal; and as a matter of fact, 
there can be no ‘modification’ without something being born 
and something ceasing to exist. So that if Letters undergo 

* modification ’, they cannot be eternal; and if they are 
eternal, they cannot undergo * modification.’ Thus the 

* presence of opposite characters ’ (urged as a reason by the 
Opponent) is a fallacious Probans, being tainted with the 
fallacy of ‘contradiction.’ 

Vartika on Sutra (48). 

[P. 312, LI. 13-14.] 

The Answer given by the Opponent is that kind of Futile 
Rejoinder which has been called ‘ Vikalpasama, ’ [ Fide, 
Sutra, 5-1-4, Bhdsya, P. 243, L. 15]. 

Bhfisya on Sfi. (49). 

[P. 119, L. 21 to P. 120, L. 7.1 

The Opponent now answers the Siddhanta argument (of 
Su. 47) from the standpoint that Letters are not-et&rnal — 

Siltra (49). 

“Even though non-persistent, Letters may under¬ 
go MODIFICATIONS, IN THE SAME WAY AS THEY ARE APPRE¬ 
HENDED (perceived).’ 5 (Su. 49). 

* The right reading is supplied by the Puri Mss.— 

wTwf*i**«nrnTT'«r &c. 
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“ Even though letters are non-persistent (transient), yet 
Bha. P. 120. “ there is hearing of them (they are heard); 

“ and in the same manner their ‘modification 1 
“ also would be possible (even though they are non-persis- 
“ tent).”* 

Our answer is as follows:—The ‘hearing of letters* 

(which has been put forward by the Opponent as a reason for 
proving the modification of Letters) has, as a matter of fact, 
no connection at all (with the desired conclusion), and as 
such it is entirely inefficient. That is to say, the 
‘ hearing of Letters,’ — which, on being admitted, would 
(according to the Opponent) lead to the inference of the fact 
that ‘letters undergo modifications’—can, as a matter of 
fact, only serve the purpose of bringing about the cognition 
of what is expressed by those letters, and it has absolutely 
no connection with the ‘ modification of letters ’; and as 
such it is entirely inefficient (in the proving of the desired 
conclusion).t So that the reasoning of the Opponent is 

* ‘ Juat as Letters, even though non-persistent, become related to the Auditory 
organ and thereby bring about their own cognition,—in the (same manner would 
they bring about modifications also.’— Tutparya. 

f The best reading of this passage appears to be—n*7 OTnwvfcv. 

»r nrwrilqr The construction 

being—*r (m) 5s4t?fatrrf?9>r fb«KT^r 

(fltfl) The Bh&syachandra roads thus, with the exception that for 

it reads wr. 

As for the mere denoting of meanings by letters, this can be done by them, 
even when they can subsist just for the moment, just long enough for them to be 
comprehended. In the case in question however, the letters concerned should have 
to subsist much longer than that ; they should have to subsist through the entire 
process—of uttering tire disjoined words ‘ dadhi-ntnf , the pronouncing of the com¬ 
bined form ‘ dudhycitra ’, and the subsequent analysing into the disjoined form— 
before any idea could arise as to there being a ‘modification.’ But as such contin¬ 
uous existence is not possible, under the theory that Letters are non-eternal, the 
mare ‘ hearing of letters ’ can have no connection with the fact of 1 modification — 
Jutparyi. 

The translation is in accordance with this interpretation of the Tatparya. The 
Bhdsyachandra construes the passage differently. By this ^awwfa'TTTX^TT 
(*T w*ffc) is one sentence—• The hearing of letters does not serve to prove the de¬ 
sired conclusion (that the original letter undergoes modifications) ;’~faernb(r VVQX 
supplies the reason—‘ because the said hearing is connected with the modified letter 
(and not with the modifying original) ’; —‘ hence it is inefficient; incapable 
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exactly similar (in absurdity) to the following reasoning— 

* Because the Barth is endowed with the quality of Odour, it 
must also be endowed with such qualities as Sound, Pleasure, 
and the like ’ 1 Then again, the ‘ hearing of letters ’ does 
not preclude the possibility of the case being one of the use 
of one Letter after the cessation of another Letter; we hold 
that in the case in question what happens is that the letter 
‘ i ’ having ceased, the letter * ya ’ is used in its place; and 
if the possibility of such use were precluded by the fact of 
letters being heard, then there might be some justification for 
the view that the letter ‘ i ’ itself becomes transformed 
(modified) into ‘ ya \ *—[As a matter of fact however, it is 
not so.]—From all this it follows that the ‘hearing of letters’ 
is not a valid reason for holding that Letters undergo modi¬ 
fications. 

Vartiha on Su. (49). 

[P. 312, LI. 17-18.] 

The answer given by the Opponent in this Sutra is of 
the nature of the Futile Rejoinder, which has been called 
4 Sagharmyasamd.’ 

Sutra (50). 

0) Inasmuch as, it 1 the Lritek is something 

MODIFIABLE, IT CANNOT BE ETEBNAL,—AND (2j AS THE (SO* 

of proving your proposition' thus being — 1 not perceived (along wit'll 

the modifying original’.;— f ‘ IX V sS3»IT^7t’ 

‘ might lend probability to the modifiability of letters ? 

This explanation however is more far-fetched than the one by the Tdtparyo, 

° It might be argued, in favour of the Opponent’s view that even though the 
‘hearing df flutters ’ has no direct connection with the subject of Letter-modifications, 
yet, inasmuch the fact of hearing precludes the possibility of all other explanations, 
it may be accepted as justifying the conclusion that Letters undergo modifications. 
The Author has anticipated this view, and has pointed out that the ‘ hearing ’ does 
not preclude the possibility of the explanation supplied by the Siddkdntin. 

Of this passage also, the Bhdsyachandra supplies a different explanation, reading 
ftnnWIT for finrm«T and for According to this, the passage 

means as follows “ The hearing of the modified letter does not bring about the 
birth of the modified letter after the destruction of that which is meant to have been 
its original; e.g., if the production or birth of ya —were brought about by the hear¬ 
ing of the letter after the destruction of 1 i ’,—then alone could the proposition be 
hold that 1 when heard it produces the modified form ya,’ 
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CALLED) * MODIFICATION ’ APPEARS AT A TIME OTHER THAN 

THAT AT WHICH THE MODIFYING LETTER IS PRESENT,—THE 

OBJECTION (TAKEN IN Su. 48) IS NOT A RIGHT ONE. - 

(Su, 50). 

Bhdsya on Su. (50). 

[P. 120, L. 10 to L. 14-] 

The objection taken (in tSu. 48) on the basis of the fact 
that * eternal things are of opposite characters’is not right. 

(1) Because as a matter of fact, no modifiable thing is ever 
found to be eternal ; hence the objection based upon the ex¬ 
ample of the * hearing of Letters ’ is not right. (2) In the 
case in question, what happens is that, having used the dis¬ 
joined expression ‘ dadhi-atra the person waits for several 
moments, and then he pronounces the words in close juxta¬ 
position and uses the form ‘ dndhyatra ’; so that the letter 
‘ ya’ is used long after the letter ‘ i ’ has disappeared (after the 
uttering of the disjoined words); and under the circumstances, 
of which letter could the ‘ ya ’ be recognised as the 4 modi¬ 
fication ’? For the effect ( the modification., the ya) cannot 
appear at a time when the cause (the modifying original, the 
i) is absent. This is the retort to which the Opponent’s argu¬ 
ment is open. 

Varlika on SB. (50). 

[P. 313, L. 1 to L. 8j. 

The assertion that 4 eternal letters undergo modifications' 
involves a contradiction in terms. And inas- 

Var P 313. 

much as at the moment that the ‘ i ’ is heard, 
it cannot become ‘ ya',* the reason that ‘ it would be like 
tbe hearing of the Letters ’ is entirely irrelevant. 

Bhdsya on Su. 51. 

[P. 120, L. 14 to L. 18.] 

For tbe following reason also it is not possible to hold 
that Letters undergo modifications :— 

Sutra (51). 

Because in regard to letter-modifications, there 

IS NO CONSTANCY AS TO THE ORIGINAL BASE. —Su (51). 

e At the time that one uses the form ‘ dadhyalra,’ the ‘t’ has cessed to exist. - 
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In one case we find it laid down that ' ya ’ is to take 
the place of ‘ i and in another it is laid down that ‘ i’ is 
to take the place of * ya — e. g., in the word ‘ bidhyati’ 
[which, is derived from the root byadh, the ya of which gives 
place to i in the word ‘ bidhyati ’}. Now, if' the letters con¬ 
cerned were ‘ modifications ’, there should, have been some 
constancy as to which is the ‘ modification ’ and which the 
‘ original ’ ; as is found in the case of all well-known modi¬ 
fications [e, g., the milk is always the * original while the 
Curd is always the ‘ modification it- is never found to be 
the other way about. In the case in question however, it 
has been shown that there is no such constancy ; as in one 
case * i ’ gives place to * ya ’, while in another ‘ ya ’ gives 
place to ' i 

Vartika on Su. (51). 

[P, 313, L. 3 to L. 7.] 

For the following reason also it is not right to hold 
that Letters undergo ‘ modifications’: — Because there is no 
constancy as to the original. That is to say, in the case 
of all well-known 1 modifications ’ we have found that it is 
always fixed which is the ‘original’ and which the 
‘ modification there is however - no such constancy in the 
case of the Letters ‘ ya ’ and ‘ i ’. Hence from this absence 
of constancy, it follows that there is no ‘ modification ’ in the 
case of Letters. 

Siilra (52). 

[The Casuist objects ]—“ As thebe is constancy 

IN NON-CONSTANCY, IT IS NOT BIGHT TO SAY THAT THEBE IS 

NO CONSTANCY.”— (Su. 52), 

Bhasya on Sit. (52). 

[P. 120, LI. 20-22.] 

“ It has been urged (by the Siddhantin, in SC. 51) that 
“ there is no constancy as to what is the ‘ original ’ and what 
“ the ‘ modification ’. Now this ‘ non-constancy ’ is con - 
“ stant ; that is, it is constant in regard to each particular 
‘ subject : and inasmuch as this is constant, there is ‘ con- 
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“ stancy so that what has been urged in regard to there 
“ being no constancy as to what is original &c., is not 
“ true.” 

Varlika on Su. (52.) 

[P. 313, L. 9.] 

What the Sutra means is that there is no non-constancy. 

Suita (53.) 

[/lnswer]— ( A) Inasmuch as ■‘constancy’ and 

* NON-CONSTANCY ’ ARE CONTRADICTORY TERMS,— -AND (B) 

AS THE ‘ CONSTANCY ’ (PUT FOliWAUD BY THE OPPONENT’) 
SUBSISTS IN THE ‘ NON-CONSTANCY THE OBJECTION URGED 
IS NOT RIGHT.—(SQ. 53). 

Bhctsyu on Su. (53.) 

[P. 212, L. 2 to L. 6.] 

(A) The term ‘ Constancy ’ signifies the affirmation of the 
thing (Constancy) ; while the term ‘non-constancy’ signifies its 
negation ; and as there is contradiction between affirmation 
and negation, the two terms (‘ constancy ’ and ‘ non-con¬ 
stancy ’) cannot be regarded as synonymous ; so that Non-con¬ 
stancy cannot become ‘ constancy ’ simply by being constant 
or fixed ; though we do not deny that there is no ‘constancy ' 
in ‘ non-constancy what we mean is that what is signified 
by the term ‘ constancy ’ may subsist in non-constancy, and as 
such the term constancy ’ may be applied to non-constancy 
[but what we do deny is the possibility of both Constancy and 
Non-constancy belonging to the same thing]. Thus the 
mere presence of Constancy in Non-constancy does not con¬ 
stitute an effective objection against us.* 

° What is impossible is the co-subsistence of both, Constancy and Non-constancy, 
in any one thing, and not the subsistence of Constancy in Non-eonstaney. And this 
latter fact does not shake our pcsitiou ; as the mere fact <cf there being Constancy 
in Non-constancy does not imply that there is constancy as regards the Original and 
Modification. It is admitted that there is non-constancy in regard to this ; and if 
the constancy of this non-constancy were to imply constancy as regards tbq Original 
and Modification, then it would mean that in regard to this latter there are both 
Constancy and Non-constancy, which however is impossible. 
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Vartika on Su. (53). 

[P. 313, LI. 10-11]. 

What the Sutra means to point out is the incompatibility 
between Affirmation and Negation. 

Bhasya on Su. (54). 

[P. 121, L. 6 to L. 14]. 

In fact what appears (and is regarded) as the * modifi¬ 
cation of Letters ’ is not that one letter becomes transformed 
into another, or that one letter (as product) is produced out 
of the other (as the constituent cause); what it really is, is 
shown in the following Sutra — 

Sufra (54). 

What appears as the ‘modification op Letters’ 

INVOLVES A CHANGE IN (ONE OB THE OTHER OF) THE FOL¬ 
LOWING POEMS— (a) THE COMING IN OF FRESH PROPERTIES, 

(*) SUPPRESSION, (c) DIMINUTION, (d) INCREASE, (e) 

CURTAILMENT AND (/) COALESCENCE.— -(Su. 54). 

What is actually meant by ‘ the modification of letters’ is 
that there is substitution of another cognate letter,— i.e., 
one cognate letter is used on the cessation of the use of an¬ 
other; and this substitution is in diverse forms;—(a) In 
some cases there is coming in of fresh properties ; e.g., when 
the low accent takes the place of the high-pitched accent; 
— (b) in some there is suppression ; e.g , when one form being 
dropped, another comes in in its place ;—(c) in certain cases 
there is diminution i i.e., when the short vowel takes the place 
of the long one;— (d) in others there is increase ; e.g., when 
the long vowel takes the place of the short one, or the pro- 
lated vowel takes the place of the long and short one;— (e) in 
certain cases there is curtailment: i.e., 'staff (a single syllable) 
takes the place of * asti ’ (two syllables);—(/) in other cases 
there is coalescence ; e.g., when there is an augment, either in 
the base or in the affix. These are the changes that are 
spoken of as ‘modifications ’; and these are only substitutions. 
If this is what is meant by ‘modification,’ then we admit the 
statement that ‘ Letters undergo modifications.’ 
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Vdrlika on Su. (54). 

[P. 818, L. 14 to P. 314, L. 2]. 

From the above it follows that there is substitution in 
the case of Letters, where the qualified (letters) are never 
perceived apart. That is to say, if Letters were* modified, 
such Letters could be perceived apart from the properties 
in the shape of ‘modifications’ : As a matter of fact, 
however, they are never so perceived ; hence the conclusion 
is that Letters do nob undergo modifications. If they are 
‘ modified ’, they can be so only in the following manner :— 
What appears Sfc., fyc. —says the Sutra. 

What the Sutra means is that, inasmuch as in all cases 
of so-called ‘ modification,’ we have only either the corning> 
in of fresh properties or suppression, fyc., (enumerated in the 
Sutra), it follows that what actually takes place is substitu¬ 
tion (and not mod ideation). The whole ques- 
S ’ " J ‘ 5l i ' tion of the law of ‘ Modification ’ and ‘ Subs¬ 

titution ’ has been thoroughly discussed by the author of 
the Bhasya ; hence (throughout this section) we have explain¬ 
ed the meaning of the Sutras only. 

Section (4). 

Examination of the nature of Words and their Potencies. 

[Sutras 55—66]. 

Sutra (55). 

These same (Letters), wuen ending in an a Em, 

ABE CALLED ‘ WoBD.’—Su. 55. 

J Bhasya on Su. (55). 

[P. 121, L. 16 to L. 19]. 

Letters, transformed according to law and reason ( i. e., by 
substitution in accordance with details laid down under Su. 
54; and not by modification), when ending in an affix, come 
to be called ‘ Word.’ Affixes are of two kinds— ISloun-affixes 
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and Verb-affixes i * Brahmanah' is an example (of a Word 
ending in a noun-affix) and * pachati ’ is an example (of Word 
ending in a -verb-affix). 

“ According to this definition Prepositions and Indeclin- 
nables could not be called ‘ Word.’ Hence it is necessary to 
propound some other definition of ' Word 

But it is with a view to make the term * Word ’ (according 
to the said definition) applicable to Prepositions and Indeclin- 
ables that it has been ruled that Indeclinables drop their 
affixes-—[by Panini’s Sutra 2-4-82];—and the reason for this 
convention lies in the fact that it is only Words that cau 
signify (bring about the cognition of) anything [and it is 
admitted that Prepositions and Indeclinables do signify 
things] * 

Vartika on Su , (55). 

[P. 314, L. 4 to L. 14.] 

Letters transformed according to law and reason, when end¬ 
ing in an affix, come to be called ‘ Word ’—says the Bhasya. 

* This Sutra is aimed against the ‘ Sphota ’-theory of the Grammarian. This 
theory is thus outlined in the Tatparya. — 

Tilings are not signified by Letters ; as Letters cannot have any connection 
with anything, either singly or collectively. Nor can things be held to be signified 
by the letter as aided by the impressions left by the preceding letters ; because Im¬ 
pressions can pertain to their own objects, and not to other things ; hence the impres¬ 
sion of letters could bring about the cognition of Letters only, and not of things. 
And yet it cannot be denied that when the letters ‘gha-lahi are pronounced, there 
comes about the cognition of the Jar. Hence the conclusion is that the letters con¬ 
cerned bring about the manifestation of a peculiar entity in the shape of 1 Sphota ’—a 
kind of conglomerate Sound—which in its turn brings about the cognition of the Jar. 
That several letters should give rise to one Sphota is just like several words forming 
a sentence. Hence there is no such thing as ‘ Word,’ denoting things. 

Iu answer to this view we have the Sutra laying down that the ‘ Word ’—by 
which things are denoted—consists of the Letters themselves,—and not of any such 
thing as ‘Sphota’. As a matter of fact, when a thing is spoken of by means of a 
verbal expression, we do not perceive anything except certaiu Letters. Hence we 
conclude that the name ‘ Word ’ must apply to the Letters ; though it may not apply 
directly to them, these being many, and the word being one only,—yet the name 
may be applied to them indirectly, on the basis of the fact that though many, they 
bring about the cognition of a single thing. And so long as we can explain the 
phenomenon of verbal expression on the basis of the directly perceptible Letters, tliero 
can be no justification for the assuming of a superphysical and purely hypothetical 
entity in the .shape of ‘ Sphota 
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[The Sphotavadin objects']—“ In that case no cognition 
of the signified thing could be possible.” 

Our answer is that the cognition of the signified things 
is certainly not impossible ; as the cognition of the denoted 
thing follows from the perception of the last letter as aided 
by the representative cognition (recalling) of the foregoing 
letters.* 

Affixes are of two kinds — noun-affixes and verb-affixes —says 
the Bhasya. The noun-affixes are ‘ su ’ and the other declen* 
sional endings, and the verb-affixes are ‘ tip ’ and the other 
conjugational endings. Thus Words, qualified by one or the 
other of these affixes, become twofold, divided into 1 nouns 
and * verbs ’ respectively; when what is denoted by the 
word becomes qualified by association with a particular ac¬ 
tion,+ the Word is called a ‘ noun as for example, the word 
‘ Brahmanah which represents a conglomeration of an 
action (of being or existing) and an agent (one who is or 
exists), and is qualified by the Number of the Agent (One).J 

» This is the simple meaning of this passage. But, as this explanation of tlio 
verbal cognition of things is open to the objections urged by tne Spotavadin (see last 
note), the Tatparya has supplied another roundabout explanation of the Vdrtika. 
(a) ‘ Antyavarnapratyayal ’ is taken to mean the later (antya , in relation to the first 
perception of each letter) cognition of letters {varnapratyaya), -the comprehensive 
cognition, in-the form of remembrance, that follows after the perception of each of 
the letters.—(1>) 1 purva-varna, ’ is explained as‘letters, the convention in regard to 
whose denotative potency has been previously known,’ and ‘pratisandhdnapratyaya ’ 
as ‘ recognition’. According to this interpretation, the translation of the passage 
should run thus— 

1 The cognition of the signified thing follows from the remembrance of the letters, as 
aided by the recognition of them as possessed of the denotative potency originally fixed, 
by convention’. 

-j- In the term ‘ kriydntara ’, the term ‘ antara ’ means particular. The definition 
of the Noun thus comes to be this—‘ That word is called Noun, whose denotation is 
not complete unless it is connected with a certain action (denoted by the correspond¬ 
ing verb)’.— Tatparya. 

J The Tatparya explains the word ‘Icriyct’ as standing for the action of being- 
Brdhmana, ‘ bnlhmanatva’-, and this is what lias been adopted in the translation. 
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And that which signifies duration of action, and whereof 
action forms the predominant factor, is the ‘ verb e. g., 
the word ‘ pachali ‘ cooks.’ 

Objection —*' If there are only two kinds of affixes, then 
Prepositions and Indeclinabies cannot be called ‘ Word’.” 

Not so; as these also are included; i. e:, Prepositions 
and Indeclinabies are also included under ‘ Nouns ’; from 
the fact that the Shcistra lays down the rule (Pat}ini 2-4-82,) 
that * Indeclinabies drop their affixes,’ we infer that 
Indeclinabies also end in declensional affixes ; and as such 
these also are included under ‘ Noun.’ 

Bhasya on Su. (5^). 

[P. 121, L. 20 to P. 122, L. 4.] 

The discussion that follows is in regard to Nouns ; and 
we take for our example the particular word ‘ gunk ‘ Cow.’ 
tNow, in connection with this.— 

Thebe arises a doubt; because the Word is used 
fN reference to the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality, as inseparable from one another.— 

(Su. 5b). 

5t would appear simpler to take the compound ‘ knyakdrakasamuddyah ’ tomeari 
the conglomeration af the action (to which ‘ brahmanah ’ is neminatioe') and the cqse- 
Tclation. 

The Tdtparya adds that the definition of ‘Noun ’‘givenin the text is put in this 
form with a view to include infinitives and participles also ; as these also are auch 
as do not have their denotation complete except through qualification by an action ; 
infinitives and participles always require another verb to complete their sense. 

° 1 Kriyal.&la ’ is duration, says the Tdtparya . ‘ Whereof the action forms the 
predominant factor' is added, with a view to exclude infinitives and participles, which 
also signify some sort of a duration. The noun, though it. implies an action, does 
not signify duration; e. g. ‘ pCibih ’ denotes the action of cooking, but not its duration, 
which is signified only by the verb ‘cooks’. Thus then, while the verb signifies 
action resting in itself, the Noun implies action of something else. This is what 
is meant by ‘action forming the predominant factor’. 

t is printed as part of Sutra 56, but the and the Puri Su. 

Ms. both read the Su. without which.therefore we take as part of Bhasya.. The 
Bha^ytxehandra makes it part of the Stilra. 
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The term * sctnnidhi signifies inseparable existence, invari* 
able concomitance. As a matter of fact, the word ‘ Cow ’ is 
nsed in connection with the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality,—as inseparable from one another ; and it is not 
definitely known whether what is denoted by the word is any 
one of these three, or all of them. 

Varlika on Su. 56. 
fP. 314, L. 15 to P. 815, L. 21.] 

Inasmuch as all usage is by meaus of Words, the exact 
signification of Words is now going to be discussed; and as 
usage rests mainly upon Nouns, it is the exact signification 
of Nouus that we are going to consider. Nouns are chosen 
for treatment, by reason of their pervasive character; i. e. 
inasmuch as nearly all words are nouns, it is the noun— 
the particular noun ‘ Cow ’—that is going to be considered.' 

[The discussion begins with the following initial objec¬ 
tion]—“ No cognition of anything can arise from the Word ; 

because if the word were to bring about the cognition of 
“ Individuality, no comprehensive notion of anything would 
4 ‘ be possible; and inasmuch as no Individuality can be 
“ cognised when a word is uttered, the word cannot be re- 
41 gardedas expressive (or denotative) of anything.” 

There is no force in this objection ; as the Word does 
not denote an Individuality at all. Who says that the Word 
denotes an Individuality? The fact is that the Word always 
denotes a Generality; it is only the sentence that refers to 
Individualities. So that being expressive of the 
' J Generality, the Word cannot be regarded as 
inexpressive. 

“ This also cannot be accepted. Because usage is never 
“ found to pertain to Genet'alilies. Whenever any teacher 
“ pronounces a word, he does so for the purpose of bringing 

* In one sentence there is only one verb, all the other words are ‘ nouns thijJ is 
what is meant by Nouns being ‘pervasive’ in their character.- 
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“ about the cognition of a particular thing (an Individuality); 

for as a matter of fact, no direction can apply to Generality, 

“ and if it did, it would not be comprehended at all. Hence 
“ the Word must be regarded as entirely inexpressive.* ” 

This is not right; for though the word really signifies a 
Generality, yet this Generality is always individualised by 
means of determinants ;f if the Words were not expressive, 
than, from the hearing of a word one could not derive 
the cognition of the Generality; for that which is not 
expressive cannot bring about the cognition of either 
Generality or Individuality; as we find in the case of 
objects (which being not-expressive, do not bring about the 
cognition of either Generality or Individuality); as a matter 
of faot however, the cognition of Generality does follow from 
Words; and it is the Generality thus cognised that becomes 
individualised on the hearing of qualifying (determinant) 
words; e g., the word ‘Cow ’ having brought about the cogni¬ 
tion of the Generality * Cow,’ the addition of such qualifying 
words as * is standing ’ or ‘ is going ’ and the like tends to 
individualise that Generality. “But how is it that such 
terms as ‘ is standing ’, ‘ is moving ’ have the individualising 

* This objection emanates from the Prabhakava. Its purport is thus summed up 
iu the Talparya — No man ever uses a word for the signifying of a generality ; 
words are used only for the conveying of the idea of particular things ; and as this, 
by the Siddhantin’s own admission, is done by means of a sentence, there is no 
necessity for discussing the signification of words. 

f It is true that the word ‘Cow’ denotes the genus Cow ; but when further quali¬ 
fications—in the shape of black, white &e.—are added, the generality becomes indivi¬ 
dualised. As regards the Prabhakara's objection, it has to be borne in mind that 
the Sentence is nothing apart from the words composing it. Nor will it be right 
to hold that what expresses the meaning is the series of Letters appearing in the 
sentence, irrespective of any idea of ‘ words —because under this view it should be 
possible for one who has no idea of the denotation of the 1 words ’ composing the 
sentence to comprehend tlie meaning of that sentence. In order to escape from 
this incongruity, one has to admit that each word composing a sentence has a distinct 
denotation of its own ; and the generic denotation of the words becoming specialised 
and individualised by virtue of their relation to each other, we get at the particular¬ 
ised idea, which is thus said to be expressed by the sentence. 
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force (when words are denotative of Generalities) ? ’’ These 
terms of themselves certainly do not have any individualis¬ 
ing force; what happens is that when they are taken along 
with the words preceding them, they bring about the cogni¬ 
tion of particular things ; and it is in this sense that they are 
said to have the force of individualisation. 

[Thus then, though it is found that Words are really ex¬ 
pressive, and are expressive of Generalities, yet in practice 
Words are also found to bring about the cognition of the 
Configaratiok and the Individuals also; so that there arises 
a doubt as to whether all these three are denoted by the 
Word, or only one of them. Now the Author proceeds to 
show that according to the view that Words are expressive 
of both, Generality and Individuality, there can be no doubt 
as to their being expressive; but the uncertainty as to their 
exact denotation is as great as ever ; so that in either case the 
enquiry undertaken by the Sutra is absolutely necessary] — 
Or, both (the cognition of Generality aud also that of Indivi¬ 
duality) may follow from Words; that is to say, the same 
word * Cow ’ brings about the cognition of the action (of being, 
i.e., the Generality Cow) as also what what constitutes 
it (i.e., the individual ‘Cow’),—without its providing any 
idea as to which is the predominant and which the subordinate 
factor (in the denotation). So that when the word ‘ Cow ’ is 
based upon the presence of the Generality ‘Cow’— i.e., the 
particular thing is called a ‘ Cow ’ because it is connected 
with the Generality ‘ Cow ’—then, in that case what forms the 
predominant element in the denotation is the individual Cow; 
and the action of being (i.e., the Generality) comes in only as 
the subordinate element, serving the purpose of qualifying 
the said individual; while, on the other hand, when the 
word pertains more pointedly to the action (ot being, the 
Generality),— i.e,, when the characterof being a Cow is spoken 
as the‘Cow 5 —then, the individual Cow serves the puroose 
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of qualifying the Generality, which latter therefore forms the 
predominant element (in the denotation). Thus then, it is 
found that a Word signifies the Generality as well as the 
Individuality,—without any hard and fast rule as to which 
of these forms the predominant and which the subordinate 
factor. 

And thus, when we come to adjudicate the predominant 
and subordinate position of the one or the other, then,— in 
connection with this there arises a doubt, because the word 
is used tie., etc. (says the Sutra). 

Bhasya on Su. (57). 

IP. 122, L. 4 to L. 18]. 

What forms the real denotation of a word * can .be as¬ 
certained only from the force of usage. And from this it ia 
clear that— 

(A.)— “It is the Individual (that is denoted by 
the Word); all usage—in the form of (a) the term 

* THAT WHICH,’ (l ) GROUPING, (c) GIVING, (d) POSSESSION, 

(e) NUMBER, (7) ENLARGEMENT (g) CONTRACTION, + (h) 
COLOUR, (/) COMPOUNDING AND (j) PROCREATION-APPER¬ 

TAINS to the Individual ”. — (SB. 57). 

(A.)— \_The Individualistic Theory is first put forward ] — 

“ It is the Individual that is denoted by the word. How 
“ so ? Because such usage as is represented by the use of 
“ the term 'that which ’ and the rest applies to the Individual. 

“ ‘ Upacluira,’ ‘appertaining,’ here stands for application. 
“ (a) Such a sentence as ‘ that. Cow' which stands’, * that 
“ which is sitting ’ can never signify the Generality , as in 
“ the Generality there is no diversity J (which would require 
“ specialisation by means of such qualifying terms as that 
“ which stands and so forth); and inasmuch as what is diverse 
“ is.the Individual substance, the said sentence should be 

"The right reading is as found in the Varlika and in the Puri 

Mss. 

f The-printed text reads tr<r«ra ; right reading ia tgtrsnt as found in the Puri Mss. 
fTlie Bhasyachandra explains abhedat as ‘because the agent of standing and 
tiUng is one and the same’. But this is not compatible with the context. 
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“ taken as referring to this latter. (b) The expression 
‘ group of Cows ’ presupposes diversity, and as such 
“ must refer to the Individual things, and not to the Gene- 
“ ralily, which is one only.* (c) In the expression ‘ he gives 
“ the Cow to the Vaidya ,’f the giving must be of an Individual 
“ Cow, and not of the Generality; as this latter has no body, 
“ and as such cannot be transferred from one person to an- 
“ other. (cl) 4 Possession ’ consists in becoming related to 
“ proprietory right; it is expressed by such words as ‘ Kaun- 
“ dinya’s cow,’ ‘ the Brahmana’s cow ’ and so forth ; and these 
“ latter must refer to the individual things ; as it is only these 
“ that are diverse, and as such can belong to, be possessed 
“ by, different persons ; while the Generality is one only (and 
“ as such cannot belong to several persons). (e) ‘ Number,’ 
“ —we have such expressions as 1 ten cows,’ ‘twenty cows ’ 
“ etc., and these must refer to the Individual things—as these 
“ alone are diverse,—and not to the Generality which is one 
t: only. (J) 4 Enlargement ’—It is only an Individual thing, 
“ which is a product brought about by (constituent) causes, that 
“ can undergo ‘enlargement’, which consists in the accretion 
“ of further component particles; as we find expressed in the 
“ words ‘ the cow has growm large’, which cannot refer to the 
“ Generality, which is not made up of component particles 
“ (and as such can have no accretions to it). (g) The 
“ same remarks apply to ‘contraction.’ * (li) ‘ Colour ’—the 
“ expressions ‘ the white cow,’ * the tawny cow ’ and the liuc 
“ must be taken as referring to the presence of the particular 
“ quality of colour in the individual thing, and not to the Gen- 
“ erality. (i) Compounding ’—such compounds as ‘ go hit a ' 
“ (welfare of the cow), gosukha (comfort of the cow) must refer 
“ to the connection J of welfare and comfort with the individual 
“thing, and not with the Generality. (/) 4 Procreation 
“ i. e. reproduction of likes ; the expression ‘ the cow pro- 
“ duces cows ’ must refer to individuals, as it is these that 
“ are produced; and not to Generality, which (being eternal) 
“ ia never produced. Throughout this context the word 
“ ‘ .dravya ’ is synonymous with * vyakti.’ ” 


0 Tlic printed text omits the words »WT W 

which are found in all Mss. 

f The Puri Ms*, and BAusyachandra read for 

+ is the right reading as in the Puri Mss. 
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Vartika on Su. (57). 

[P. 316, L. 3 to L. 14J. 

What forms the real denotation of a word ' can he ascer¬ 
tained only from the force of usage—says the Bhasya ; and 
tbe Sutra proceeds to show what the usage on the point in 
question is. 

“ ‘ That which ’ and other expressions noted cannot refer 
“ to the Generality, Why? Because the Generality is one only. 

“ The Generality is one and uniform ; and hence any qualifica- 
“ tion for it is absolutely meaningless ; as is found in the 
“ expressions ‘ that cow which is standing ’, ‘that cow which 
4< is sitting’ ; and so in all the other expressions. 

“ The Word cannot denote the Configuration (either) ; for 
“ the simple reason that the Configuration can have no ac- 
“ tion ; and that which lias no action cannot move or stay or 
“ exist. So with all the other expressions. 

“ As a matter of fact, the word ‘ Cow ’ can denote only 
" that thing which can be connected with the qualifications* 
“ spoken of (in the expressions referred to), such as standing 
“and the like. ‘Why so?’ Because the qualification and 
“ the qualified must both pertain to the 6ame thing ; it is 
“ only when the word ‘ Cow ’ denotes the something as that 
“ which is denoted by the qualification ‘ is standing,’ that 
“ the former word can serve its purpose of excluding 
“ other things, and the latter word its purpose of excluding 
“ other actions; and it is only uader such conditions, and un- 
“ der none other, that the co-ordination between the qualified 
“ term (‘ cow ’> and the qualifying term (‘ is standing ’) is 
“ possible. 

“ The word ‘ dravya ’ i3 synonymous with the word vyakti’ 
says the Bhasya. That is to say, the word ‘ cow ’ as ac¬ 
companied by the term ‘ is standing ’ must denote the 
** Individual” 
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Bhasya on Su. (58). 
fP. 122, L. to P. 123, L. 3.J 

The next Sutra puts forward the refutation of the above- 
described Individualistic Theory— 

Sf/tra (53). 

This is not right ; as there could re no restric¬ 
tion. —(Su. 58). 

The Individual cannot be denoted by Word. Why ? 
■Because there could be no restriction. —As a mutter of fact, the 
word * Cow ’ denotes that which is qualified by the terms 
‘ that which ’ and the rest (mentioned in Su. 57). That is 
to say, in such expressions as ‘ that cow which is standing 
‘ that cow which is seated what is denoted by the word 

* Cow ’ is not the mere Individual by itself, without any quali¬ 
fications, and as apart from the Generality (to whicli it be¬ 
longs),—but the Individual as qualified by ( and along with) the 
Generality. Hence it is not right to say that the Words 
denote Individuals. Similarly in the case of the terms 

* group ’ &c. (mentioned in Su. 57). 

Vartika on Su. (58). 

For the refuting of the Individualistic theory (outlined 
in Su. 57) we have the next Sutra— This is not so, &c. &e. 
What the word ‘Cow’ denotes is nob the Individual pure and 
simple. If the word denoted the Individual only, then it 
would give rise to the cognition of any and every individual 
(and not to any particular individual only);—this is what the 
Sutra means. 


Bhasya on Su. (59). 

[P. 123, L. 3 to L. 17.] 

[The Individualist objects ]—“ If the Individual is not 
denoted by the Word, how is it that the Word is applied 
to it ?’’ 

Our answer is that we find in actual usage that for cer¬ 
tain reasons one thing is spoken of as another, even though 
it is not usually the same as the latter. [For instance] — 
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Sutra (59). 

I.N THE CASE OF —(a) * BRAHMANA ’, (/j) ‘ MASCHA ’ 

( ‘ PLATFORM ’ ), (c) * KATA ’ ( ‘ MAT ’ ), (d) ‘ RAJ AN ’ 

(‘KING’), ( e) ‘ SAKTP ’ (‘FLOOR’), (/') ‘ G [I AN DAN A ’ 

( ‘ SANDAL ’), (g) ‘ GAXGA ’, (h) ‘ SRATAKA ’ (‘ CLOTH ’), 

(i) ‘ ANNA (‘ FOOD ’ (j) 1 PUGUSA ’ (‘ MAN ’),—THERE IS 
SECONDARY (INDIRECT) APPLICATION, DUE RESPECTIVELY 
TO —(«) ASSOCIATION, (b) LOCATION, (c) PURPOSE, ( d ) 
BEHAVIOUR, (e) MEASURE, (/') CONTAINING, ((/) PROXIMITY, 

(II) CONNECTION, (l) CAUSE AND (?) SOVEREIGNTY.* (Su. 59). 

What is meant by ‘ one thing being spoken of as another 
which is not the same as that ’ is that a thing is spoken of by 
means of a word which is not directly expressive of it.t For 
example—(a) In the expression ‘ gasti/cam bhojaya ’, ‘ feed the 
stick ’, the word ‘ yastUca,’ ‘ stick ’, is applied to the Brah¬ 
mana- accompanied by (carrying) the stick, by reason of 
‘ association ’;—( b ) in the expression ‘ maiichu/i kroshanti 

* the platforms are shouting ’, the word ‘ mancha ‘ plat¬ 
form ’ is applied to the men upon the platform, by reason of 
‘ location ’;—(c) when grass is being collected for the making 
of the mat, the man is said to be making the mat , [when the 
word * mat ’ is applied to the grass] on account of the ‘ pur¬ 
pose ’ (for which the grass is collected) ;— (d) the expressions 

• yamo raja , ‘this king is the god of death ’, ‘Icunero raja, ’, ‘ this 
km" is the god of wealth ’, the words ‘ Yaina,’ ‘ Death- 
God’ and ‘ Kuvera’, God of wealth’, are applied to 
the King, by reason of his ‘behaviour’ (resembling that of 
of the gods);—(e) when the Hour is weighed by means of the 
particular measure of ‘ five pounds,’ we use the expression 
' five-pound-flour,’ [where the word ‘flour ’ is applied to the 

° In connection with this Sutra it may be noted that among the words enumerat¬ 
ed, the first, Brahmana , is that to which the figurative term ‘ yasli ’ is applied, while 
all the restare those that are figuratively applied to things other than those directly 
denoted by them. 

But this remark applies to the Sutra only, in view of the way in which the Bhvs- 
ya explains the case and the example it has chosen to cite. We may however cite 
the instance of the case where a man, who is not a Brahmana, if he is found to be 
always in the company of Brahmanas, comes to be regarded as a Brahmana. In 
view of this example, the Sutra becomes quite relevant. 

f .The reading of the printed text is corrupt. The right reading is 
m?anpw*lf«tra, as found in the Puri Mss. and also in the VartiJea and the 
Bhdsyach andra. 
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five pounds] by reason of its being the ‘ measure ’ (of weight) ; 
— (f) when sandal is held in the balance, it is called the 
* balance-sandal,’ [where the word ‘ sandal’ is applied to the 
balance] by reason of ‘containing ’;—-(;/) in the expression 
‘ the cows are grazing in the Ganga, the word * Ganga ’ is 
applied to the adjoining lands, by reason of * proximity;’—(4) 
when the cloth coloured black is called ‘black,’ we have the 
word ‘ black ’ applied to the cloth, by reason of ‘connection 
—(?) in the expression ‘ food is life,’ (the word ‘ life ’ is ap¬ 
plied to the food) by reason of its being the ‘cause’ (of life); 
—(/) in the expressions ‘this man is the dynasty,’ ‘ this man 
is.the.race,’ (the words ‘dynasty ’ and ‘ race’ are applied to 
the man), by reason of his ‘ sovereignty or predominance.’ 

Now, in the case in question {i.e., of the ordinary 
noun, ‘ cow,’ e. g.) what happens is that the word really 
denotative of the Generality is applied to the Individual, by 
reason of either ‘association ’ or ‘connection.’ 

Vartika on Sfi. (59). 

[P. 31ti, L. 18 to P. 817, L. 17.] 

“ If the Individual is not denoted by the word ‘ cow,’ how 
do you account for such expressions as ‘ that cow which is 
standing ’ and the lixe (enumerated in Su. 57j? ” 

Our answer is that in actual usage we find that for certain 
reasons one thing is spoken of as another , even though it is not 
exactly the same as the latter ,—says the BhUsya. 

To the question—“ In what cases is anything found to be 
spoken of as another for certain, reasons ? ”—the answer is 
given by the following Sutra —* In the case of brahmana ’ fc, 
(Su. 59). What is meant by one thing being spoken of as 
another is that a thing is spoken of by means of a word which 
is not denotative of it —soys the Bhasya , Jor instance, as 

a matter of fact, the word ‘ stick’ denotes a certain thing (a 
piece of wood), and yet, by reason of the ‘ association ’ of 
that thing with the Brahmana, the Brahraapa comes to be 
spoken of by means of that word ; as we find in the expres¬ 
sion * admit the sticks.’ Similarly in all other cases (cited in 
the Sutra). 
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“ What is the ground for this figurative or indirect appli¬ 
cation of words, as in the case of Brahmaijas being spoken of 
as ‘sticks’? There can be no figurative application except 
for special reasons.” 

We have already said that ‘ association’ is that reason. 

“ What is meant by the 1 association ’ of the stick is that 
it is permanently related to (possessed or held by) the Brah¬ 
mana ; and in view of tins the Brahmana should be spoken of 
as ‘possessing or holding the stick’; and certainly such a 
term would be applicable to the Brahmana directly (and not 
indirectly or figuratively). Hence it is necessary for you to 
point out some other reason.” 

The word ‘stick’ is applied to the slick by reason of the 
particular Generality—that of ‘ stick ’; this Generality subsists 
in the stick; and the Brahmana’s connection with the stick, 
as related to that Generality, is due to association ; so that 
when the Brahmana is spoken of as the ‘ stick/ there is im¬ 
posed upon the Brahmana that Generality which subsists in 
the substance (stick) with which the Brahmana is connected. 
The grounds for the indirect application of the other words 
may be similarly traced. 

Bhdsya on Su. (GO). 

[P. 123, L. 17 to P. 124, L. 4.1 

(B.) [The * Configuration ’ theory is next put forward ]— 
‘•If the Individual cannot form the denotation of the word 
“ ‘Cow,’ then— 

“It may be tiib ‘ Alriti,’ ‘ Configuration,’ [that is 

DENOTED BY THE Woliijj ; AS THE DBTEUMIN1NG OF THE 

EXACT NATOEE OF A THING IS DEPENDENT UPON THAT.”— 

(Su. 60.) 

“ The Configuration of a thing must he ichat is denoted by 
“ the tvord ( ‘Cow ’). Why ? Because the determining of the 
“exact nature of a thing is dependent upon Unit. The ‘ Con- 
“ figuration ’ of a thing consists in the part icular disposition 
“ pm arrangement) of its component parts and of the compo- 
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“ newt particles of those parts ; and it is only when this has 
“duly recognised that the exact nature of the thing becomes 
“ determined, as to its being a cow or a horse; — tht3 deter- 
“ mining not being possible until the Configuration of the 
“ thing has been duly recognised; and the word .can be taken 
“as denotative of only that the recognition whereof leads to 
“ the determining of the exact nature of the thing spoken of.” 

[*The answer to this ‘Configuration’ theory is as follows]— 
This is not possible ; because as a matter of fact, what hap¬ 
pens is that a thing is spoken of as the ‘ cow as being 
qualified by the Generality of ‘cow’, only when it is really 
related to that Generality; and certainly the ‘ disposition of 
component parts’ is not related to the Generality 1 

“What then is it that is related to the Generality?” 
What is related to the Generality is the substance (or object) 
composed of a definitely arranged component particles. 
For these reasons we conclude that the ‘Configuration ’ cannot 
be denoted by the word. 

VUrtika on Sfi. (60 ) 

[P. 317, L. 19 to P. 318, L. 7.] 

“ If the word ‘ Cow r ’ does not denote the Individual, then 
“ the ‘ Configuration ’ must be regarded as denoted by it,— 
“because the determining of the exact nature of a thing is doperid- 
“ ent upon that —says the Sutra. The ascertainment of the 
“ fact of a certain thing being a ‘cow’ or a ‘ horse ’ is possible 
“ only through the ‘ Configuration ’ (of the thing concerned); 
‘‘and that on which is dependent the ascertainment of the 
“ exact nature of the Cow must be regarded as the denotation 
“ of the word * cow.’ ” 

This * Configuration ’theory also is open to the same objec¬ 
tion as that urged in Su. 58 against the ‘Individualistic’ 
theory,—viz: there could be no restriction [no two cows can be re¬ 
garded as having the same * configuration As a matter of 
fact too, that alone can be the object denoted by the word 

° This auswer, the Bh&syachandra remarks, is from the standpoint of the Indivi¬ 
dualist. * 

f As tiie postulating of such relation would involve an unnecessary multiplication 
of assumptions,—says the JBhasyachandra. 
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‘cow’ which is related to the particular Generality, and not the 
* configuration which has no relation to the Generality. 

" What is it that is related to the Generality?” Wliafc is related 
to it is the composite substance consisting of particles arranged 
in a certain manner;—that is to say, that in which the disposi¬ 
tion of the component parts is of one definite kind; the com¬ 
pound ‘ ? iiy/ilauaif <i vanyu ha ’ being expounded as a Bahuvrihi 
referring to something else, in the .shape of the composite 
substance. 

JBhaSi/a on Su. (61), 

[P. 124, L. 4 to L. 10.] 

(C.) [ The ‘ Generality ’ theory is next put forward ]— 1 

“In that case, it must be the Generality that is denoted by 
the “word ‘cow.’ 

Sutra (61) 

“Inasmuch as the ‘ washing ’ &c. (laid down as 

TO BE DONE TO THE ‘ CoW ’) CANNOT BE DONE TO THE * COW ’ 

OF CLAY, EVEN THOUGH IT IS ENDOWED WITH INDIVIDUALITY 

and Configuration,—it must be the generality (that 

IS DENOTED BY THE AVORD).” —(Su. 61). 

“ It must be the Generality that is denoted by the word 
“(‘Cow’).—Why so?—Because, even though the ‘Coav made 
“ of clay ’ is endowed with the Individuality and the Config¬ 
uration'of the Cow, it is not possible to do to it the 
“‘washing’ or any such act. That is to say, we meet with 
“ such expresions as ‘wash the cow ’, ‘ bring the cow’, ‘ give 
“the cow ’ and so forth ; and certainly none of these can refer 
“ to the cow made of clay. And why ? Simply because it is 
“ not endowed with the Generality ‘ cow ’; and yet the Individ- 
“ ualit.y and the Configuration are there. So that that, 

“ by reason of whose absence the said actions are not ap- 
“ plioable to the cow of clay, must be what forms the denota- 
“ tion of the word ‘ cow 

VSrti/ca on Su. (62). 

[ P. 318, LI. 10 to P. 322, L. 18] 

“ In that case it must be the Generality that is denoted,—in- 
“ttsmuch as the washing Sfc„ fyc,, —says the Sutra. As a 
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“ matter of fact, in the ease of the Clay-cow it is found that 
“it is endowed with the Individuality and with the C'onfigura- 
“ lion, and yet the washing fyc., are not done to it; such 
‘‘ directions as ‘ bring the cow ‘ give the cow ’ and the like 
“are never found to refer to, nor are they ever understood 
“ as applying to, the Clay-cow ; hence the conclusion is that 
“ what is denoted by the word ‘ cow ’ is that by reason of 
“ whose absence the said ideas do not apply to the Clay-cow. 

“‘ What is that by reason of whose absence the ideas are not 
“applicable to the Clay-cow?’ It is the Generality. ‘But 
“ why should the Generality of ‘ Cow ’ be said to be absent in 
“the Clay-cow ?’ For the simple reason .that the Clay-cow 
“ is not a cow at all; certainly that which is not a cow, can- 
“ not have the Generality of ‘ Cow ’ subsisting in it; as we 
“ find in the case of the Horse. ‘ But why should the Clay- 
“ cow not be a cow?’ It is not a cow for • the simple reason 
“ that it is a Clay-cow. Nor is it right to put the question 
“ why the Clay-cow should not be a cow.—Why ?—Because 
“ it is precluded by actual experience ; even you yourself must 
“ admit that the Clay-cow is not a cow. And this universal 
‘‘ experience precludes any such question as has been put. 

“ ‘ Then how is it that the word cow is actually applied to the 
“ Clay-cow ?’ That is due to the similarity of form; just as 
“ it is in the case of pictures [the picture of the cow is called 
“ the ‘ cow ’ because of the similarity in shape]. But it is 
P 5 J 9 “all-pervading.’ What you mean is that * the 
“ Generality (‘ Cow’) is all-pervading; so that it 
“ is as much related to the Clay-cow as to the real live cow.’ 

“ But this is not right; as what you assert is not admitted. 

“ Who is there who holds that Generality is all-pervading ? 

“ The fact of the matter is that when the Generality is said 
“ to be all-pervading, all that is meant is that it pervades 
“ over all its own objects [and not that it pervades over all 
“ things]. ‘But what is it that forms the own object for the 
“Generality Cow ? ’ That wherein the Generality ‘cow’ 
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“subsists. ‘Wherein does tho Generality ‘cow ’ subsist? ’ 

“ It subsists in those things with regard to which there is a 
“ comprehensive conception based upon the Generality ‘ cow.’ 

‘“In regard to what things does the Generality ‘ Cow’ bring 
“ about the’eomprehensi ve conception ?’ It does so in regard 
“to that which is its cause (or means of accomplishment). 

“ ‘ But the Generality being eternal, what could he its cause ? ’ 
s ‘ That is its cause by which it is manifested; for instance, 

“ the Generality ‘cow’ is not manifested except through the 
“ object (animal) possessed of the dewlap &e. [So that 
“it is this animal that constitutes the own object of the 
“ Generality]. 

“ Some people (objecting to the whole conception of 
“ Generality) have held that there can he no such Generality 
“ as ‘ Cow ’, apart from the individual objects; for no such 
“ entity (extending over a number of objects) is ever found 
“ in the space intervening between any two objects [and 
“ certainly it should be so found if it extended over both 
“ objects]. 

‘ But this is not right.; firstly because none of the altern¬ 
atives possible under this view can be accepted. That is to 
“ say, when one asserts that ‘ the entity is not perceived in 
“ the space intervening between the two objects’,—he should 
“ be asked to explain what he means by ‘ the space intervening 
“ between two objects.’ What is this intervening space? Is it 
“ (a) akasha or ( h) negation ? or (c) something else ? If it is 
“ akasha, then, inasmuch as the Okasha is not the cow, it is only 
“ natural that the Generality ‘Cow’ should not be perceived 
“ there. The same reasoning applies with equal force, if the 
“ intervening space, be explained as either ‘ negation ’ or ‘ soma 
“ other substance.’ Secondly, as a matter of fact, definite 
“ conceptions can never be entirely baseless ; so that when 
“ we have a definite conception (of Generality) apart from 
“ the conception of individual objects, there must be some 
“ basis for this conception, other than these objects; speci- 
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“ ally as we find in the case of other conceptions that differ 
“ from those of the individual objects, that they always pro- 
“ ceed from causes other than those objects; e. g., the con- 
“ ception of ‘ blue ’ tint we have ia regard to a number of 
“ objects,—a piece of cloth, a piece of skin and a blanket 
“ (everyone of which is blue)—is based upon something distinct 
“ from those objects themselves. ‘ But it is only due to 
“ the similarity of Configuration’. If you mean by this that 
“ —‘ what has been urged may bo true,—it is true that the 
“ comprehensive conception is based upon something distinct 
“ from the individual objects,—but what we mean is that this 
“ something upon which it is based is not Generality ; the 
“ comprehensive conception is based only upon that resetn- 
‘‘ bianco of Configuration which consists of the similarity of 
“ head, hand and such other limbs —our answer to this is 
“ that this cannot be true ; for the Configuration is as specific 
<l (or peculiar to each Individual) as the individual object 
“ itself. That is to say, just as one individual object does not 
“ subsist in another individual object, so also the Configura- 
“ tiou that is present in one object cannot be nresent in any 
v _ r “ other object. If however it be held that the 

“ Configuration that is presentin itis also present 
“ in other objects,— then the quarrel is only about names, 

“ not about facts [what we call ‘Generality ’ you call 1 Con* 

“ figuration ’]. 

If you do not accept a Generality apart from the 
“individual objects, then,—inasmuch as you deny the exis* 

“ tence of any single Generality (as subsisting in several 
“ individual objects),—it behoves you to point out some 
“ other basis for the comprehensive conception ; for certainly, 

“ in the absence of some sort of Generality , there can be no 
“ comprehensive conception. * But we do find eompre- 
“ hensive conceptions even in the absence of any sort of 
“Generality’ What you mean is as follows :—‘Though 
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£ ‘ (according to the Logician himself) there can be no Gener- 
“ ality in Generalities, yet we do have such comprehensive 
“ conception of ‘ Generality ’ in regard to all Generalities,— 

“ when, for instance, we speak of the Generality ‘cow’ as 
“ subsisting in the cow, [the Generality ‘ horse ’ as subsisting 
“ in horses ; and so forth, several Generalities being spoken of 
‘‘ as Generality'] ; which shows that the mere presence of 
“ comprehensive conceptions cannot be regarded as a valid 
“ ground for postulating the presence of something distinct 
“ from the individual objects.’ But this is not true ; as we 
“ do not accept what is here urged ; that is to say, we do not 
“ admit that the comprehensive conception that there is in 
“ regard to the several Generalities of ‘ cow ‘ horse ‘ jar,' 

“ and the like aim without a basis ; hence the answer pub 
“ forward is no answer at all. ‘ But this involves cou- 
“ tradiction of the Sutra If you mean by this that— 

“ the view that there is Generality in Generalities is directly 
“ against the Vaishosika-sutra (5-3-1), which declares that 
“ there is no Generality in Generality, nor Individuality in 
“ Individuality —we deny this; for it is clear that you have 
“ not understood the meaning of the Sutra, What the Siltra 
“ actually means is this :—The comprehensive conception of 
“ substance, that there is in regard to substances is one that 
“ has the Generality of ‘ Substance ’ for its distinctive quali- 
“ fication, but such is not the case with Generalities and 
“ Individualities ; [i. e., in the case of comprehensive concep- 
“ tions in regard to these latter, no Generality enters as the 
“ distinctive qualification] ;_and the Sutra does not mean that 
“ the comprehensive conception in regard to Generalities is 
“ without a basis. * What then is the basis ?’ If by this ques- 
“ tion you mean that—in regard to the comprehensive con- 
“ ception of the Generalities of Cow and the rest, what is the 
“ basis, by virtue of which all of them are conceived of as Gene- 
“ rality’,? —then what you want to know is—whence it is 
‘‘ that several Generalities come to be conceived of as'Genera- 
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K lity ?’; and our answer is that it is due to the congregation of 
“ several entities ; just as the Generality ‘ Cow ’ is a congre- 
“ gation of several entities (in the shape of the individual 
“ Cows), in the same'.■way, inasmuch as the several entities, 

“ —in the shape of the several Generalities of 4 horse 4 cow’ 

“ and the like,—congregate in what is conceived of as ‘Gcner- 
“ alities’, on the basis of this congregation of several entities, 

“ there arises the comprehensive conception of 4 Generality in 
tl regard to the several Generalities of the ‘Cow’ &o. * But 

O 

“ this conception may be like the conception of cook.’ What 
44 you mean by this is as follows— 4 Just as such words as cook 
“ and the like stand for comprehensive conceptions, and 
44 yet there is no such Generality as cock, in the same manner 
44 there may be a comprehensive conception in regard to 
44 cows [without thero being any Generalities at all].’ Bub 
“ this reasoning is not right ; for it shows that you have 
44 not quite understood the meaning of the reason we have 
“ put forward above (Text, p. 319, L. 13). What is meant 
44 by our assertion that, 4 definite conceptions can never be 
“ entirely baseless’, is that the conception apart from that of 

“ the individual objects must be due to other 
Var. P. 321. • “ ,, , 

causes ; and not that all comprehensive con- 

44 captions must be based upon Generality. Such being our 

44 meaning, what the word cook denotes is that which is the 

44 predominant factor in the cause of the action of cooking ; 

“ and as this predominance belongs to all persons doiug the 

“ act of cooking, the term is applied to these others also; and 

<! there is nothing incongruous in this, 

[“ The Opponent starts a fresh objection against the con- 
“ ceptioa of Generality]— 4 If the Generality of Ooio subsists 
44 in several individuals, does it subsist in its entirety in each 
“ individual ? or only partially [does the whole Generality 
** 4 Cow ’ subsist in the individual cow ? or only a part of 
“ the Generality subsists in it ?].’ What are you driving at ? 

“• Well, if in each individual the Generality subsists in its 
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“ entirety, then, this Generality becomes as specific and 

“ peculiar to each Individuality as the individual itself, and as 

“ such could not be a Generality. If on the other hand, it is 

“ only parts of the Generality that subsist in individuals, 

“ then it is not a case of one subsisting in many ; in fact it 

“ is a case of many (parts) subsisting in many (individuals). 

“ All this shows that there must be sections of each Generality 

“ (one section subsisting in one individual). Now the ques- 

‘‘ tion arises—'the sections of Generality that subsist in each 

“ individual, are these generic in their character or not P If 

“ they are generic, then it becomes a case of one subsisting 
• . . ^ 

“ in one ; and it is not true to say that the Generality is 
“ is that one which subsists in many. If on the other hand, 
“ (lie sections are not generic, then the assertion that sections 
“ of Generality subsist in each indioiduul becomes meaningless. 
“ Further, even with the sections the Generality remains 
“ as before, and as such becomes open to the objections 
“ urged before. There is no third alternative possible. 
“ Hence the conclusion is that there is no such thing as 
“ Generality subsisting in several things.’ 

“ [ The answer to the above argument against the con- 
“ ception of Generality is as followsj—The above argument 
“ has no force; because the alternatives put forward are not 
‘‘admissible; that is to say, there can be no such alter- 
“ natives as that the Generality ‘ cow ’ should subsist in each 
“ individual either in its entirety or only in parts. And as 
“ these alternatives are not admissible, the question (based 
“ thereupon) has no footing. ‘ But why’ ? For the simple 
“ reason that the Generality ‘ Cow ’ is not regarded as 
“ a group or conglomeration of individual composites. 
“Asa matter of fact, the Generality ‘cow’is neither a 
“ composite nor a group ; and the term ‘one part’ is applicable 
“ to either one member of a group or to one component of a 
‘‘ composite ; when (in regard to a Group or a Composite) the 
“ whole is meant to be spoken of, and nothing of it is meant 
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“ to bo excluded, then alone is the Composite referred to as 

“ a ‘ wliole ’ in relation to its components, and the group is 

“ referred to as a * whole ’ in relation to the members of that 

“ Group ; and as for the Generality ‘ Cow ’, which is neither a 

“ Composite nor a Group,—in regard to this we cannot use 

“ either the term ‘ whole ’ or the term e a part and when 

“ these terms are not applicable to it, it is not right to put 

“ the question in the form—* does the Generality Cow subsist 

“ in its entirety or only in parts.’ And further, we 
Var: P.322. J . ' ‘ 

“ have already pointed out that the question 

“ under consideration cannot be put forward against the 

*' person who holds that the one (Generality) subsists in the 

“ many (Individuals). ‘Why?’ Because there is self-con- 

“ tradiction both ways.* 

“ [ Being thus baffled, the Opponent asks]—‘ In what way 
“ then does the Generality Cow subsist in the individual 
“ cow ? ’ 

“ It subsists in these by the relation of container and con- 
“ tairxed. ‘ What is this relation of container and contained ? * 

“ It is the relation of Inherence; and the Generality ‘ Cow ’ 

“ subsists by this relation of Inherence; we have already 
“ explained that ‘ subsistence ’ means ‘ inherence ’,—forming 
“ as it does the basis of the conception of one thing abiding 
“ in another . 

“ ‘ In that case, there can be no such thing as the Generality 
“ Gow; as such a thing could not subsist either in tile Cow or 

° This ‘contradiction both ways’ is thus explained in the Tatpanja —If the 
question means that—* when the one subsists in the many, does it subsist in its 
entirety or only in parts,’ —then in the former case— i. e if it subsists in its entirety, 
then it becomes a case of the many subsisting in the many, each entire thing being 
a separate eutily ; and this goes directly agaiust the very basis of the discussion. 

On the other hand, if the one subsisting in the many were to subsist in parts only, 
even that would not be a case of one subsisting in many ; this also would be a 
case of many subsisting in many. So that both alternatives of the question are 
incompatible with the initial hypothesis that one subsists in many. 

This has been'pointed out in the Vavtika in course of its treatment of the Cnm- 
postlii Whole. 
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" in the non-cow’. Apparently what you mean is as follows 
“—‘The Generality Cow which is hold to be the basis 
“ of the comprehensive conception of Cows,— does it 
‘‘subsist in the Cow or in the non-cow ? If it subsists in the 
s * Cow, then this means that the Cow is a Cow even without 
*■ the subsistence of the Generality Cow; so that the posf.u- 
“ lating of the Generality ia absolutely futile. If, on the 
“ other hand, it subsists in the non-coio, then the Horse and 
“ other animals also (being non-cow) would have this 
“ Generality Cow subsisting in them, and thus be liable to 
“ be regarded as Qow ! There is no third alternative possible 
“ in the case. Hence the conclusion is that the comprehensive 
“ conception in question cannot be based upon the Generality 
“ Cow 

“ There is no force in this contention ; as the alternatives 
put forward are not accepted. As a matter of fact, the 
“ Generality ‘ Cow’ subsistsneither in the Cow norm the non- 
“ cow ; that is to say, before the Generality Cow comes in, the 
“ thing is neither a Cow, nor a non-cow. Why ? Because 
both these conceptions (of the Cow and the non-cow) refer to 
“ qualified things ; and a conception of the qualified thing 
M is not possible until the qualification is there ; and in the 
“ case in question prior to its connection with the Genera- 
‘‘ lity 1 Cow ’, the thing itself (the animal concerned) does not 
“ exist at all; and that which does not exist caDnot be 
“ spoken of either as ‘ Cow ’ or as ‘ non-cow’; and whenever 
“ the thing is there it is connected with the Generality 
“ ‘ Cow ’. Thus there is no room for the alternatives put 
“ by the Opponent. 

“ This same reasoning also meets the objection based 
“ upon the question as to whether the * connection of being * 
“ ( snlla ) is with what exists or with what does not exist. 
“ As a matter of fact, the ‘ connection of being’ is neither 
M with an existing thing nor with a non-existent thing; when- 
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“ ever the thing exists it is connected with ‘ being s j that 
“ there is no room for the objection based upon the question 
“ of the connection subsisting in existent or non-existent 
“ things. 

“ From all this it follows that there is such a thing as 
“Generality. And as this Generality of‘Cow’ does nob 
“ subsist in the Clay-e.ow,— this is the thing by reason of 
“ whose absence the Clay-cow is not regarded as ‘ Cow and 
“ hence this is what must be taken as denoted by the word 
“ ‘ Cow 

[Refutation of ike ‘ Generality’ theory.*] 

Sutra. [62). 

Tins ALSO CANNOT BE ACCEPTED; BECAUSE (AS A 
MATTER OF FACT) THE MANIFESTATION (OR RECOGNITION) OF 

the * Generality ’ is dependent upon * Configuration’ 
and ‘ Individuality (Su. 62). 

Hho.sya on Su. (62). 

[P. 125, L. 1 to L. 2.] 

As a matter of fact, the manifestation (or recognition) of 
the Generality depends upon Configuration and Individual¬ 
ity. That is, unless the Individuality and the Configuration 
have been apprehended, there is no apprehension of the 
Generality, purely by itself. Hence the Generality (by itself) 
cannot constitute the denotation of a word. 

Vartilca on Su. (62). 

[P. 322, L. 20 to P. 323, L. 4.] 

.This also cannot be accepted, fyc., §c .—says the Sutra. The 
recognition of the Generality depends upon the Configuration 
and the Individuality. The proper form of the compound 
wo old be ‘ oyaletyakriti ’ (by reason of ‘ vyukti ’ being the 
shorter term) ; bub the order of terms has been altered in 
consideration of the fact that of the two the Configuration 
(Alcrili) ’ is the more important. '‘What is it that con- 

° This says the Bhdsijachandr >, is from the standpoint of the Philosopher 
according to whom the ‘ Individual qualified by the Generality ’ is what is denoted 
by the Word. 
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stitutes the greater importance of the Configuration ?” It 

' consists in the fact that the Individuality is 
Var. P. 323. 

the qualification of the Configuration. Inasmuch 
as the Configuration qualified by the Individuality becomes 
indicative of the Generality, it follows that the-Configuration 
is the more important of the two. 

As a matter of fact, unless the Configuration and the In¬ 
dividuality have been apprehended, no word ever provides the 
apprehension of the Generality, purely by itself. Hence the 
conclusion is that the Generality by itself cannot form the 
denotation of the word. 

Bhasya on Sn. (68). 

[ P. 125, L. 2 to L. 9 .] 

* But with all this, it is not possible that the word has no 
denotation at all ; so the question arises—what isj the denota¬ 
tion of the word? [The answer is given i.n the next 
Sutra]. 

(D). [The Final Sidlhanta View of 
‘ Composite ’ Denotation]. 

Sutra (68). 

In beauty the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality—(alb three) constitute the denotation 
of the Word. —(Su. 63). 

The term * tn \ in reality ; serves the purpose of em¬ 
phasis. “ What is it that is emphasised ? ” What is meant 
to be emphasised is that all the three are denoted by words, 
—there being no hard and fast rule as to which one is the 
predominant and which the subordinate factor. For instance, 
when there is (on the part of the person pronouncing the 
word) a desire to lay stress upon the difference (of a thing 
from others)—and when the cognition brought about is also one 
pertaining to the distinctive features of that thing—then the 
‘ Individual ’ forms the predominant factor (in the denota¬ 
tion of that word), and the * Generality' and the ‘ Configura¬ 
tion’ are subordinate factors ; t when, on the other hand, the 

° Tliia serves to introduce the final Siddk&nta ,—says the Bh&syachandra. 
t When, for instance, we say ‘ tlse cow is standing.’— Bhlsyachanlra, 
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difference is not meant to be emphasised,—and the resultant 
cognition also pertains, to the commonalities,—then the 
* Generality ’ is the predominant factor,* and the ‘ Individual ’ 
and the ‘ Configuration ’ are subordinate factors. Many in¬ 
stances ( of such varying predominance and subservience) 
may be found in actual usage. An example of the predomi¬ 
nance of ‘ Configuration 5 may also be found.f 

Varlilca on Sv. (83). 

[P. 323, L 4 to P. 334, L. 13.] 

Notwithstanding all that has been said, Words cannot be 
absolutely without denotation. What then is it that is 
denoted by the word ? What is denoted by the word are 
Individuality, Configuration and Generality. 

The term ‘ tu ’ serves the purpose of emphasis .— What is it 
that is emphasised ?—Waht is meant Co be emphasised is that 
alt the three are denoted by words, there being no hard and 
fast rule as to which is the predominant and which the subor¬ 
dinate factor .— For instance, when there is a desire to lay stress 
upon the difference of a thing, <>nd the cognition brought about 
is one pertaining to the distinctive features of that thing, —e. g., 
in the case of such expressions as ‘ the cow is standing’, ‘ ‘be 
cow is seated,’—it is the Individual that is denoted by the word 
(‘ Cow ’), the Configuration and the Generality being only 
subordinate factors ;and [the reason why the Individual is held 
to be denoted lies in the fact that] the standing and sitting 
spoken of are not applicable to either the Generality or to 
the Configuration ; and hence that to which these are applica¬ 
ble is naturally taken to be what is denoted by the word. 

When, on the other hand, the difference of a thing is not 
meant to be emphasised,—and the cognition pertains to its 
commonalties ,—then the Generality is what is denoted by the 

° When, for instance, we say ‘the cow is eternal’— Bhasyachandra. 

■j" When, for instance, one says ‘ make Cow of flour ’—where the configuration 
of the eow is what is meant by the word ‘ cow.’ 

The Tdtparya has a long note against the view that—of Generality and Indivi¬ 
duality, only one is directly denoted, the other is only indirectly indicated. 
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word ; g. in tlie expression ‘ tbe cow should not be touch¬ 
ed with'the foot.’ An example of the predominance of (km- 
figuration mag also found, —i. e., by the student himself. 

“ But in what case is the Configuration found to be the 
predominant factor (in the denotation of a word) ?” 

This is found in the expression ‘ make the cows of rice- 
flour.’ Many such instances, of one or tli9 other of the three 
being the predominant factor, may be found in ordinary usage. 

Some persons [the Bauddhas, who hold the denotation 
of words to consist in ' Apoha ’ or ‘negation of the contrary’] 
raise the following objections (against the Ngaya theory, 
propounded in this Sutra, 63]— 

“ The Individual, the Configuration and the Generality 
“ cannot constitute the denotation of words ; because none 
“ of the alternatives possible is admissible. 

“ We proceed with the discussion, taking for example the 
u case of the word 1 sat * Being on account of its having the 
“ widest extension. Let us consider then, whether the word 
“ ‘Being ’ denotes (A.) a Generality, or (G) an object, or (C) a 
particular relation, or (D) something pin Individual) endowed 
“ with the Generality.’ 

“ (A) Now, the word Being,’ ‘ Sat’, cannot denotea Gener- 
“ ality; because we find it taking the same pase-endings 
“ as words with exclusive denotations; if the word ( sat ’ 

“ denotes a Generality (which must be inclusive, compre- 
“ ltensive ), it cannot be coextensive with (i. e. take the 
“ same case ending as) the word ‘ substance ’, ‘ dramja ’, which 
“ has an exclusive denotation [denoting as it does substance, as 
“ distinguished from quality and other thing sf —as it is found 
“ to do in such expressions as ‘ sat dr any am ’; for the 
“ simple reason that we never meet with such co-ordination 
“ between words with totally diverse denotations.* 

® If the word “sat 1 denotes Generality, this Generality must be the widest 
conceivable, the summuni genus ; which must be all-inclusive . 
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" It might be argued that—the word 1 sat ’ can be cr exten- 
“ sive with such words as * ijravya ' and tlie like, by virtue 
“ of the fact that sat (a (the Generality denoted by the word 
“ ‘ sat ’) subsists in Ih-avya and such things.—Butin that case 
“ * sal la would be subsisting in something else 
“ (and having no independent existence) and as 
“ such it should be regarded as a Quality; and certainly we never 
“ find a word denoting a substance with quality taking the 
“ same case-ending as (being co-extensive with) a word deno- 
“ ting a quality ; for instance, we have the phrase ‘ shahkhasya, 
l< shauldyam ’ [where the word ‘ shahtdia denoting the ivhite 
“ roach-shell , has a case-ending entirely different from that 
“ taken by the word ‘shauldyam’, denoting whiteness]. 

“ (B) The same reasonings serve to dispel the notion that 
“ the word sat denotes a particular relation. 

“ (C) Nor will it be right to accept the view that the word 
“ * sat ’ denotes diverse individuals or objects ; because such 
l< objects are endless (innumerable), and it is not possible to 
“ conceive of a single word being related to (expressive of) 

“ a multiplicity of things in the shape of Substances rml 
Qualities; and unless some such relation between the word 
“ and its denotation has been conceived of (or determined), 

“ no cognition of the denoted thing can proceed from the 
“ word. Ai d further, if the word were held to be expressive 
“ of the particular forms of objects, it would give rise to an 
“ anomaly [of the wordexpressive of the form of one object 
“ being applied to other objects]; specially as when one hears 
“ the v r ord ‘ sot' pronounced, the cognition resulting from it 
“ is one that is wavering or uncertain in its character, as 
“ pertaining to Substances, Qualities and Actions [all three of 
<( which are believed to be possessed of the Generality of Suita 
“ denoted by the wmrd ‘ sot ’]; and certainly a denotation that 
“ gives rise to a W'avering cognition cannot be accepted as 
“ the right denotation. From all this it follows that the 
“ word ‘ sat ’ cannot be denotative of particular objects. 
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“ (D) Nor lastly can tlio word ‘sal’ be denotative of only 
u that which is endowed with the Generality. Why ? Because 
“ it is not independent. That is to say, as a matter of fact 
“ the word ‘ sat ’ does not produce any cognition of the Jar 
“ and other things endowed with the Generality of Sofia ; 

“ so that inasmuch as the word does not signify these 
“ particular things, it should not take the same case-end- 
“ ing (as words signifying those things) [i. e., we cannot 
“ have such expressions as ‘ sun ghalah.’] Or, when we say 
“ that the word ‘ sat ’ is not independent, what we mean is 
“ as follows:—The word- sat primarily denotes satta, Being ; 

'* and while denoting that, it is applied indirectly or secon- 
“ darily to that which is possessed of Being ;* and certainly 
“ when a word, while denoting one thing, is indirectly appli- 
“ ed to something else, it cannot be regarded as denotative 
“ of this latter ; for instance, the word * mancha ’, ‘platform ’ 

“ [when applied figuratively to the man on the plat- 
“ form, is not regarded as denoting the man]. Then again, 

*• further reasons have already been pointed out by us, 

“ ‘Y/hat has been pointed out? ’ We have already pointed 
“ out that, inasmuch as the number of things possessed of 
“ Being is endless, they cannot be held to be denoted by the 
“ word 1 sat ’f. Nor will it be right to urge that—‘ the 
'* conception (of the Generality) is transferred to the thing 
“ endowed with Generality, — either by virtue of the similarity 
“ of properties, as is found to be the case when the word 
“ ‘ master ’ is applied (by transference) to the servant,— or 
“ by virtue of the transmission or reflection of properties, as 
“ is found to be tbe case when the crystal is called ‘ blue.’J 

* ia the right reading. 

f So that the word ‘ ant ’ cannot denote the individual things, independently o£ 
the Generality of 1 Being.’ 

! The servant is called the ‘ Master ’ when he is found to he possessed of the 
Qualities of the Master ; the Crystal is called blue when the blue colour of the flower 
i~, transmitted to it. There is oo such similarity or transmission of properties of the 
Generality in the thiny end-iw^d with Generality ; hence the word expressive of the 
former cauuot even indirectly he applied to the latter. 
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“Farther, in the case in question, there is no sequence in 
“ the conceptions [?. e., the conception of the Individual does 
“ not follow after that of the Generality ; as is often found to 
“ be thecase of indirect signification, when the indirect mean* 
“ ing is cognised after the direct one Isas been cognised, and 
“ found incompatible! ; and it is absolutely impossible for 
“ the two to appear simultaneously [as no two cognitions 
“ can ever appear at one and the same time]. Lastly, [if 
“ the cognition of the Individual w'ere due to the transmis- 
“ sion or reflection of the properties of the Generality], the 
“ cognition would only be a wrong one [just like the cognition of 
“ blue in regard to the crystal]. From all this it follows that 
“ words cannot denote things endowed tilth Generality. 

“ Nor will it be right to hold that the words denote the 
“ specific indicidvaliiy of a thing ; as if they did so, then 
‘‘the word could not be applied to any other thing except 
“ one [and further because no convention could be made in 
“ regard to specific individualities']. 

“ Now as there is no other alternative possible (in regard 
“ to the denotation of the word ‘sot') —we conclude that 
“ what t he word does is to bring about Apoha; that is to say, 
“ a word is said to denote something when it is found to 
“ bring about, in its denotation, the exclusion or negatiou 
“ of what is denoted by other words.”* 

Our answer to the above Bmtddha objections is as fol¬ 
lows We have already proved that Individual, 

^JLp • P. 32l)* 

Configuration and Generality, ail three, are 
denoted by the word,— there being no bard and fast rule as 
to which of these is the predominant and which the subordi- 

u The right reading of this passage appears to be—tam grvrfl 

.specially in view of this being referred to later ou, P. 3 j 1, P. ID, in the 

words—aw gataw ?ftr : and the Same passage being quoted 

again, on P. 334, L, 2, as—*a 3 $Ifgait 
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nate factor. And tlie objections that liave been urged (by 
the Bauddha) may be applicable only against one who holds 
one of the three only to be denoted by the word.* 

As a matter of fact however, the objections are no objec¬ 
tions at all ( i. e., they are net effective against any theory). 

“ How so r” 

(A) Well, the first argument put forward by the Bauddha 
is “ that 1 sa/ta-shabda ’, * satin-word does not denote salts, 
Being." Now this is not right ; as it involves a self-contra¬ 
diction. The assertion that “ the ‘ satta word ’ does not 
denote salt'a or Being ” involves a contradiction in terms.t 

When the word * satta ’ does not denote the satta, how 
can it be called the ‘word for satta ’ ? “It is from your 
stand-point that we call it the word for satta ” Your meaning 
is as follows In accordance with our doctrines, there are 
no such terms as * word for salts,’ and the like ; but under 

3 For us words denote afl the three—predominance .belonging in some eases to 
one and in oilier cases to the other. If the word denotes the Individual endowed 
with the Generality,— this is not open to the objection based upon the two kinds of 
* wane of independence ’ urged by the Bauddha ; for it is not true that before they 
can bring about the cognition of the Individual, words must bring about the cogiri- 
tii n of the Generality. Nor is the wavering of Cognitions necessarily objectionable ; 
for in the case of doubtful cognitions—when a man sees something from a distance 
and has doubts as to the exact nature of the thing— even though the cognition is .r 
wavering one, it does not preclude the validity of the perception that the 
man has (of something). Nor can the application <.f the word to the Individual be 
regarded as ‘ figurative ’ or ‘ indirect ’ ; for w'c call that ‘ indirect usage ’ where a 
thing is spoken of by means of a word ether than its own name ; 'while in the case in 
question, according to onr view the word denoting the generality is uot ‘ other ’ than 
the word denoting the individual ; as the same word denotes both; and inasmuch 
ns the word denoting the Generality (sat) ai d the won! denoting the Individual 
both denote practically the same thing, there is nothing incongruous in both taking 
the same case-ending.— Tdtpurya. 

f The compound ‘ sattii-shubda ’ can only mean one of two things.—(1) ‘ the 
word for satta’, or (2) ‘ the word in the form of satta,.’ If it means the former, it 
involves a self-contradiction to say that ‘the word for satin—i. c., the word ex¬ 
pressive of satta— does not denote the satfS.’ If it means (2), then also there is 
self-contradiction in the phrase ‘ does uot denote satta, for you deny that the word 
‘ satid ’ denotes the satta, and yet in the phrase mentioned you are yourself using 
the word ‘ sat Id ’ as denoting satta \—T:tparya. 

t7 S'LcLtrLaxL (..c-clL tFfLivth.A. 
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your theory, opeartions are carried on by the assumption of 
such terms as ‘ word for satta ‘ words for Substance. Quali¬ 
ties, Actions ’ and so forth ; and hence we also, in due accord 
with your views, give utterance to such terms as * word for 
so/lii,’*” But this is nob right ; as even so the self-contra¬ 
diction does not cease. What has to be considered by both 
of us is the question—‘ to what things are the well-known 
words, sat and the rest, applicable ? What we say is that the 
word for satta applies to satta ; while you say—‘ the word 
for satta is not applicable to satta ’; and saying thus you are 
met by us, who urge that this assertion of yours involves self- 
contradiction ; and without clearing yourself of this charge 
of ‘ self-contradiction you simply say ‘ I am saying this 
in accordance with your theory—and you do not, in this 
manner, escape from the ‘ self-contradiction.’! You might say 
that—“it is by you that words for sat to, &c., have been assumed 
[and when we comprehend these, we do so simply for denying 
them; so that we do not in any way compromise ourselves.” 
But this also will not be right; as you cannot say what is the 
exact subject of the assumption; that is to say, when a 
certain thing is not exactly the same as another thing, and 
yet there is some similarity between the two, if there is, in 
reference to the former thing, the cognition of the latter 
tiling [i. e., the former thing is conceived of as the latter], 
by reason of the fact of the properties of the latter having 
been imposed upon the former,—this is what forms the sub¬ 
ject of 1 assumption’; t for instance, one assumes the man 

“ The right reading is 4^51 as in fhe Benares edition. 

f Our view is that the word for satlO denotes satlrt ; and if you say anything 
according (o this view, you understand tur view ; and if y<m do so, you comprehend 
the meaning of this term used by us. So that if you call these terms non-expressive, 
you stultify yourself. 

JThere are two things, post and man. The post is not the same as. man, and yet 
it is similar to it in certain respects ; when one sees the post, aud imposes upon it 
the properties of the m in, he conceives of it as man ; and this is called the 1 assump¬ 
tion ’ of 1 mau 
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in fclie post; —now if the words in question are ‘assumed’, 
it behoves you to point out the primary basis underlying 
this assumption ; for certainly tiiare can be no ‘ assumption ’ 
without a primary basis. 

(B) The second argument urged by the Baudjlia (on P. 

883, L. 18) against the word ‘ait’ being denotative of 
Generality is the fact of the word ‘snt’ being coextensive 
with, — i. e., taking the same case-ending as—words with 
exclusive denotation (like 4 Substance ’ &c.h This also is not 
right; for apparently it shows that the arguer does not know 
the meaning of ‘ sainluadhikuranya’ , ‘ eo-extensiveness’, 

(‘ taking the same case-ending ’). We do not say that 
the word for satta is ‘co-extensive, with the word for subs¬ 
tance; what we do say is that Substances, Qualities and 
Actions are denoted by the word ‘,s a' which is expressive of 
that which is the principal manifester of satta or Being.* 

And the wox-ds ‘Quality’ and ‘Action’ f also 
Var: P. 326. c J ' 

denote the same Substances, Qualities and A ctions 

as qualifying one another. Sucii being the case, it is only 
right that the words ‘sat ’ and ‘ dr no yam ’ should be co-exten- 
sive, pertaining as they do to one and the same thing (Subs¬ 
tance). When however the word 4 satta ’ is used with special 
reference to satta, the character of being or existing (and not 
to Substance &c.), and as such signifies the subordinate 
factor of the character, —then, in that case, there is of course 
no co-extensiveness (with the word denoting substance) ; so that 
in this latter ca e we have the expression ‘ dravyasya satta', 

‘ the being or existence of the Substance Thus we see that 
the impossibility of co-extensiveness is not an effective objec¬ 
tion against us. 

* The word ‘ sat ’ denotes the existing tking ; and this thing is the principal mani¬ 
fester of Being or Existence ; while the word ‘ satta’ denotes only the comparatively 
subordinate factor, the character ef being ; land hence the word 1 satta can never 
be co-extensive with the word denoting substance. We say ‘sat dravyam and not 
‘satta dravyam ’. 

t The right reading appears to be : in place of 
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This same reasoning also serves to set aside the following 
argument—“ There can be no co-extensiveness between the 
word ‘sat’ and ‘dravyam’, because as a rule the word 
denoting a substance with a qualify must take an ending 
other that taken by the word denoting the quality.”* 

This same explanation applies to the case of Sedation 
(to which the Opponent has objected on P. 324, L. 3). 
“How so ? ’’ The relation is denoted not by the word * sat 
but by relative-words. Relation is a quality, while the word 
‘ sat ’ is not a qualitative word ; nor can there be coexten* 
tiveness between a qualitative word and a word denoting 
substance. 

It has further been urged by the Opponent (on P. 324, 
4, et. seq.) that—“ on account of the endless number of diverse 
individuals, these cannot be denoted by any word expressive 
of Generality”. But who says that words denoting Generali¬ 
ties do denote diverse Individuals ? In fact you are denying 
an assertion that you have yourself conjured up f 

“ If words expressive of Generality do notj denote 
diverse individuals, then how does the word * sat ’.come to 
denote Substance, Quality and Action?'’ 

But, Sir, the word ‘sat ’ is not a word ^expressive of Genera¬ 
lity ; in fact it is a word expressive of diverse individuals ; and 
there is nothing incongruous in diverse individuals being denoted 
bywords expressive of diverse individuals. “ But how 
can there be no incongruity? The incongruity still remains 
that while the word ‘sat’ is one only, the number of diverse 
individuals is endless ; and certainly the relation of the 
one word to the many (individuals) cannot be determined; and 
until this relation is determined, the word cannot provide 
the cognition of the individual things concerned.” There 

0 This verse is apparently a quotation from the work of a Baucldha writer, 
f The TStparya reads for 

{Ait here is essential. 
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is no force in this objection; as the -word ‘sat’ does not 
denote the mere individuals by themselves. The objection 
you have urged may beeffectiveagaiustone who asserts that ‘the 
word ‘ sat ’ denotes Substance, Quality and Action in their 
unqualified form’; as for our ourselves, we hold that what 
are denoted by the word ‘sat' are Substance, Quality and 
Action as qualified bij sat/a or Being ; one applies the word 
5 sat ’ to things in which he perceives satin ; and certainly salta 
is one only, the same conception pervading through all (sat 

things); hence the endlessness of the number 
Var. P. 327. ° 

of diverse individuals does not affect our posi¬ 
tion at all. Further, what sort of reasoning is this, that you 
put forward?—You make the ‘ Word ' the Subject [your proposi¬ 
tion being ‘ word is not expressive &o. &o.’], while you put 
up as your Probans, ‘endlessness,’ which abides in the things 
(denoted) [and not in the Subject at all]. If (with a view to 
remove this discrepancy) you have for your * Subject,’ the 
‘diverse individuals themselves’, with regard to which you 
seek to prove the fact of their not being denotable by words 
expressive of Generality \i,e. if you put forward your Pro¬ 
position in the form—‘ diverse individuals are not denotable 
by words expressive of Generality —then you can have no 
corroborative Examples,* either positive or negative; hence 
‘ because of endlessness ’ cannot be a valid Probans (in the 
proving of your proposition). If (in order to avoid this 
difficulty) you have only some (diverse individuals) for your 
‘ subject ’, ‘ endlessness ’ for your ‘ Probans,’ and the other 
(individuals) fer your ‘ example ’, - this also will not be right; 
as this would lead to an absurd contingency ; inasmuch as, 
according to thi3 view nothing could be denoted, and no word 

° You cannot state the Example in the form ‘ all that is endless is incapable of 
being denoted by words expressive of Generality ’ ; because you have included all 
‘diverse individuals’ in your Proposition, which leaves none that could form the 
Example. Nor can you pot the example in the form ‘what is denoted by words, 
erpr^ssive of Generality is not found to be endless ’ ; as the very conception of 
‘generality ’ is baseless, under your theory.— Tatpurya. 
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would be i denotative ; and the entire phenomena of deno- 
ation—the whole relation of denoter and denoted —having 
thus ceased, any specification would be meaningless—such, 
for instance, as ‘ these words are denotative and these things 
are not denoted.’* 

The next argument put forward by the Band lha (on 
P. 324, L. 6) is that the theory (that words denote diverse 
individuals) would “give rise to an anomaly.” And this 
also is not right; as firstly it shows that the exact meaning 
of ‘anomaly ’ ‘ oyabkUkQra* is not known to you : that (term 
or character) is regarded as anomalous, loo wide , which, while 
applying to its own object and other cognate things, subsists 
in other things also ; and certainly the ‘ word sat ’ does not 
apply to anything other than i f s own object (when it denotes 
the diverse individuals); hence it is clear that the urging of 
‘anomalousness’ is altogether irrelevant. Secondly, Sills. 
has not been put forward as a ‘ probans who lias ever pub 
forward any such reasoning as—‘ Substance, Quality, Action, 
because of salta ’ ? For this reason also what has been urged 
(by the Opponent) is not right.’ ! f 

Further, having denied the fact of the word (‘sit') 
denoting the diverse individuals, you cannot speak of‘co¬ 
extensiveness between the words sal and draoya as such 
a statement would involve contradiction in terms.}: For 
(under your theory) no word can be expressive of substance ; 

•If diverse individuals cannot be denoted, there is nothing that can be denoted ; 
there being nothing apart from ‘ individuals.’— Tdlparya. 

f Vyabhichara is a defect of Probans; and in the cognition of things, Word is 
not a ‘ probans’; ‘ vyabhichara’ does not vitiate any and every means of cognition ; 
for instance, the Visual organ apprehends the,blue colour, as also other colours. 

t On P. 323, L 19, the Opponent admits that there is coextensiveness between 
the word sal and the word for substance ; which, he has urged, is not possiole 
under the Nyaya view. The Siddhantin now retorts that, the denotation of diverse 
individuals having been denied by the objector, no word can denote substance ; hence 
there can be no ‘ word for substance’; to make use, therefore, of the term ‘word 
for substance’ involves a contradiction in terms. 
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hence the expression * coextensiveness between the word 
sat and the word for substance’ must involve a contradiction 
in the terms. 

The Bamhjha has argued (P, 824 L. 10, above) that—■ 

“ the word * sat ' cannot be denotative of that which is endow¬ 
ed with the Generality ; because it is not independent ; that 
is to say, as a matter of fact, the word ‘ sit ’ does not pro¬ 
duce any cognition of the Jar and other things endowed with 
the Generality of Satta ; so that, inasmuch as the word 
does not signify those particular things, it should not take 
the same case-ending as words signifying those things.” 

This also is not right; as it has already been answered. 

We have already given our answer to this argument (on P. 

32(5, L. 2), when we pointed out that ‘ it is only right that 
the word sat aud draoyam should be co-extensive (take the 
■same case-ending), pertaining as they do to one and the same 
thing.’ Further, it is not quite right to say that “ the word 
sat does not produce the cognition of the Jar and other 
things endowed with the Generality of satta —because as 
a matter of fact, the word ‘ sat ’ does signify Substance, Quality 
and Action, which are the principal (manifesters) of Satta or 
Being. It may be true that Substance, Quality and Action 
are not denoted by the word ‘ satta bat the same cannot 
be said of the word ‘ sat.’ * In fact we may assert that the 
word ‘ satta 1 also denotes Substance, Quality and Action, 
as subordinate factors [even though it cannot denote them 
as principal factors]. The word ‘ sal’ is an expressive or 
denotative + word; now what is it that is denoted by it ? 

„ r. That alone can be regarded as denoted by it 

the cognition whereof proceeds from that word. 

“ This appears to be simple meaning of this sentence ; but the T&tparya has a 
somewhat different interpretation— 3f®njnrtK«dftr • j Wt’rrwifW- 

But from what follows the interpretation adopted in the translation appears to be 
f inpier. There may however be something defective in the reading, 
f The right reading is SSlfM'tT’HJS* : in place of 
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What is that? What is denoted by it is threefold, as thus 
analysed (in the Vaishesilcn.-Sfitra i-2-1-9)—(a) ‘ soft a, the 
svmmum genus [Var. Su. 1-2-4 J—(//) the connection or pre¬ 
sence of satin, Existence (by virtue of which Substance &c., 
are regarded as sat) [Var. Su. 1-2 7j,—and tc) other things, 
(beyond Substance, Quality and Action) (Var. Su. 1-2-8). 

And when we come to consider which of these is the prin¬ 
cipal and which the subordinate factor (in the denotation), 
we find that the principal factor is that which is the efficient 
indicative or mam fester (related to Effects, and which, as 
such serves to render the Salta manifest or perceptible) [and 
this is the Substance], while sattd itself and its connection 
are subordinate factors. “ But on what does this predomi¬ 
nant or subordinate character depend ?” It depends upon 
the effects produced ; whenever Salta brings about an effect, 
it does so through a particular thing ^hy itself, it cannot do 
anything) ; so that this thing is regarded as the principal, and 
Sattd. itself as the subordinate factor; specially as Salta 
serves to bring about the cognition of the principal tiling, 

—-this thiug being qualified by the Salto, and also because as 
a rule when the subordinate factor is absent, the thing is 
not cognised as before ; and in the case in question we find 
that when the subordinate factor, in the shape of Sattd is 
absent, the thing is not cognised as ‘ sat ’. From all this it 
follows that it is not right to assert (as the Haadd ha. has 
done) that—“ the word sat does not bring about the cogni¬ 
tion of the Jar and other things endowed with the Generality 
of satlu. , '> 

Another argument put forward by the Bunddha (on P. 

321, L. 12) is that—“the word 'sat' primarily denotes 
Sattd, —Being, and while denoting that, it is applied indirectly 
or secondarily to that which is possessed of Being.” This 
also is nob right; as it shows that the Opponent is ignorant) 
of the signification of the word ‘ sat apparently you do nob 
know the signification of the word * sat’. Who says that the 
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word ‘sat ’ primarily signifies Satta ; in fact what the word 
‘ sal’ signifies are Substance, Quality and Action , by virtue 
of the fact that these latter are the raauifesters of Salta or Be¬ 
ing ; this we have already explained. 

What we have said above (in regard to the three-fold 
denotation of the word ‘ sal ’) also serves to set aside the 
objection based upon the ‘endlessness’ of the diverse in¬ 
dividual objects (on P. 324, L. 15). For what the word 
‘ sat ’ denotes is the manijester of Sat to ; and certainly the 
manifester of Salta, as such, is one only (and not ‘ endless ’). 

A farther objection urged by the Bauddha (on P. 324, LL 
15—lb) is that—“the conception of Generality cannot be 
transferred to the thing endowed with the Geneiality by virtue 
of the similarity of properties, as is found to be the case 
when the word ‘ master’ is applied, by transference, to the 
servant.” —What this means is lhat the word ‘master’ is- 
applied to the servant, by reason of the latter resembling 
the former; but we do not understand how there is any 
‘transference of conception ’ in this case. If it is meant that 
the servant comes to cognised as the ‘ master ’,—this cer¬ 
tainly is not a * transference of conception '; for the concep¬ 
tion of the master does not go over to the servant; all 
that happens is that when one finds the servant to be grave 
and agreeable (like the master), he applies to him the word 
‘master’ in its indirect or figurative sense. “What we 
mean is that in this case, the servant being found to resem¬ 
ble the Master, the word ‘ master 5 is applied to him indirectly 
or secondarily; but so far as the word ‘ satta ’ is concerned, 
it is never found to be so applied to Substance, &c.”—But, 

when the term ‘ satta ’ stands for the character 
Var. P. 329. , " 

of existing things , (and not for the Generality), 

then in that case, the existing things do come to be (indirectly) 
signified by the word ‘ satta ’, as qualifications and hence 
subordinate factors ; and in this case the fact of their being 
qualifications forms the basis of the secondary signification. 
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This same explanation also serves to refute what the Op¬ 
ponent has said (on P. 324, L. 17) as to the secondary appli¬ 
cation of the term ‘ sat ’ not being possible by virtue of 
reflection either, as is found to be the case when the crystal 
is called blue. 

The Opponent has argued (on P. 324, L. 17) that—“ there 
is no sequence in the conceptions, and it is absolutely im¬ 
possible for the two to appear simultaneously.”—The sense 
of this objection is as follows—“ What appears to be the idea 
(of the Siddhantin, when he says that the word ‘ satta ’ is 
applied indirectly or secondarily to things possessed of Satta) 
is that the word ‘ sa(ta ’, having, iu the first instance, become 
applied to Satin , comes subsequently to be applied to things 
possessed of Satta ;—but as a matter of fact we do not perceive 
any such order of sequence. Nor is it possible for the two 
applications to be simultaneous ; for the cognition of Satta 
and the cognition of substance do not appear at the same 
time.’’—There is no force in this objection either ; as it has 
already been answered ; we have already given the answer 
(on P. 325, L. 15) that there is, iu this case, neither sequence 
nor simultaneity ; the cognition Satta itself pertaining to its 
manif ester [i.e., substance, &c.; so that both Satta and Sub¬ 
stance being comprehended in the same cognition, the ques- 
question as to sequence or simultaneity does not arise at 
all J. 

* This also serves to set aside the objection (urged on P. 
324, L. 19) that—“ the cognition of the Substance (if analo¬ 
gous to the cognition of the blue in the crystal) would only 
be a wrong one.” 

0 Tiris objection is demolished by our explanation just given that the word ‘gat’ 
denotes the Substance as possessed of Sat td, The cognition o£ blue in the crystal is 
regarded as wrong, because the crystal is in reality purely white, and the blue 
colour is Only superimposed upon it, and does not really subsist in it. This is not 
the case with regard to Salta ; the Sat fd does really subsist in the Substance, and it 
not merely superimposed upon it ab extra. Hence the cognition in this latter ia e 
cannot be regarded as wrong. — Tdtparya. 
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Thus then, inasmuch as we have demolished the entire 
series of wrong arguments (put forward by the Opponent), it 
becomes established that * the Indioidual, the Oouftynralion 
and the Generality, constitute the denotation of the word,' 


[Having defended his own position against the attack of 
the Bnuddha Apohist, the Author next proceeds to point out 
positive flaws in the arguments propounded by the Op¬ 
ponent]— 

(1) The Bnuddha lias made the statement that “ the 
word for Generality cannot denote diverse individuals.”—Now 
in this statement the qualification (of * word ’ as ‘word for 
Generality ’) is useless ; for there is no word at all which is 
accepted by you to be expressive of diverse individuals ; it is 
only when the unqualified thing is there, and there is also a 
general cognition in regard to it,—that the qualification comes 
in useful (for the purpose of specialising that general cogni¬ 
tion) ; in the case in question however there is no unqualified 
thing; nor do you accept anything to be denotable by ‘ words 
for Generalityhence it follows that the qualifying term 
in your statement is absolutely useless.* 

(2) The said statement also involves a contradiction. If 
the * word for Generality’ did denote diverse individuals, it 
would, on that same account, cease to> be a * word for General - 
ity ’; as words expressive of one thing are not regarded as 
words for other things; how then could a word expressive 
of diverse individuals be called a * word for Generality ’ ? 

(3) When you say that “the word for Generality is not 
expressive of diverse individuals”,—you say what is quite 
true; for what man in his senses ever regards diverse in- 

0 If certain words did express diverse individuals,—or if ‘ words for Generality' 
did express anything at all,—then alone would a qualification be called for ; as neither 
ofthe conditions are present for the Opponent, the use by him of the qualifying term 
has no sense at all. 
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dividuals to be expressible by ‘ words for Generality ’ ? If 
they are expressible by * words for Generality they are no 
longer diverse individuals. In fact diverse individuals must 
be regarded as expressed by totally different words; for if they 
are not expressed by * words for Generality’, nor by other 
words, then they are inexpressible by both kinds of words; 
under the circumstances, what would be the significance of the 
qualified assertion “ the word for Generality is not ex¬ 
pressive of diverse individuals ” ? For these 
Var. P. 330. A 

reasons, it behoves you to put forward your 
assertion in the form—“ diverse individuals are never de¬ 
noted,—words are never expressive”! In answer to this 
you may argue as follows—“ It is in terms of what is held 
by other philosophers that we make the assertion that the 
word for Generality is hot expressive of diverse indivi¬ 
duals.”— But this is not true; for no such view is held by 
anyone; there is not a single philosopher who regards diverse 
individuals to be expressible by words for Generality. Then 
again, inasmuch as the ‘ word for Generality’ is (according 
to you) not expressive of Generality also [for according to 
your tenets there is no such thing as ‘ Generality ’], to call 
it the 'word for Generality’ involves a contradiction in 
terms; for when a word is not expressive of a thing, it cannot 
be called the ' word for that thing.' Further, if the word for 
Generality does not denote individuals, what is denoted by 
it ? You have already denied that the word for Generality 
denotes individuals. It follows then that it must denote 
something else. If you do not regard it as denoting some¬ 
thing else either, then also the qualified assertion ‘ the word 
for Generality does not denote diverse individuals ’—becomes 
meaningless ; you should make the assertion in the form— 

“all words are not expressive of things at all ” ! But if 
words are absolutely inexpressive, the assertion * things are 
not expressed ’ itself involves an incongruity. Words are 
inexpressive , and yet this intxprcssiceness is spoken of by 
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means of words themselves !# And if words are inexpressive, 
there k incongruity in yonr Proposition as well as in your 
Premiss. Your Proposition is—* the word for Generality 
is not expressive of diverse individualsand yonr premiss 
is^-‘because of endlessness'; and as both of these are in 
the form of words, they must be inexpressive (ex-hypo thesi); 
which is most incongruous! Then again, if you regard words 
to be absolutely inexpressive, it behoves you to point out some 
other means of speaking of things to other persons. 

“ But our theory is entirely different.” Your meaning is as 
follows—“ I do not hold that words are inexpressive, nor 
that things are not expressible ; all that we do is to deny that 
particular explanation of the denotative process which you 
put forward; according to us words do denote the Generality, 
(but) in the form of exclusion, of others, ‘ Apoha’.” If then 
you hold that words do denote things, but only in a way 
different (from what we accept), then, in that case, you 
should state your positiou in a more definite form; somewhat 
as follows—“ the words for Generality, &c. are not expres¬ 
sive of Generality, &o., except the Generality, &c., as postu¬ 
lated by us.”l 

(4) This leads us on to the fourth objection to which the 
Apohist’s arguments are open: he cannot point ont the exact 
form of ‘ Generality.’ As a matter of fact, no 
other form of * Generality ’ can be pointed out 
except that it is what forms the basis of comprehensive con¬ 
ceptions. The presence of the comprehensive conception 
cannot be denied ; and it is not possible that the comprehen¬ 
sive conception should crop up suddenly out of the exclusive 
(specific) conceptions. Hence that from which the compre¬ 
hensive conception arises is the Generality; there can be no 
difference of opinion on this point. 

* If words are inexpressive, the assertion ‘ tilings are not expressed ’ could not 
express anything at all. 
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(5) The above are the flaws in the assertion as put 
forward by the Opponent. If however he makes the ‘ diverse 
individuals ’ the Subject of his reasoning, in connection with 
which he predicates the incapability of being expressed by 
words for Generality j i.e., if the Opponent puts forward his 
proposition in the form ‘ individuals are not expressed by 
words for Generality and not in the form ‘ words for 
Generality do not express diverse individuals’],—even so, 
this form of the Proposition is open to the same objec¬ 
tions that have been urged against the former assertiou. If 
only a feiv (Individuals) are made the subject of the Pro¬ 
position, then, the relation of qualification becomes impossi¬ 
ble, and the objection urged before becomes applicable. 

(6) Further, the Opponent speaks of thp “ co-extensiveness 
of the words' sat' and ‘ drivyam' —butthis is not right; as 
it involves an incongruity : there is “co-extensiveness between 
the words sat and drany <»»,” and yet “ words are not expres¬ 
sive of individuals”—this certainly involves a self-contradic¬ 
tion.# [With a view to escape from the * incongruities’ just 
urged, the Opponent says]—“ If we regard the words as used 
secondarily (or figuratively) there need be no incongruity.”—- 
You perhaps mean this—“ The words * sat ’ an 1 * draotja ’ 
have been used by us secondarily ; that is, what the word 

c The Dravya or Substance is a positive entity, s 1 is the sal or Being. The wont 
denoting these are 'riravya' and ‘ sr it’\ hence if these words were expressive of 
the ‘ negation of others ’ (as held by the Bauddha), this would involve an incongruity; 
it is not possible for positive words to be expressive of negation of others- Further, 
no co-extensiveness is possible i£ the two terni3 do not denote Individuals ; words 
are ‘co-extensive’ only when, even with their different significations, they ere appli¬ 
cable to one and the same thing ; [for instance, when what is signified by i sat ’and 
what is signified by ‘ ghatah ’ both apply to the same particular object, then alone we 
have the expression ‘ san ghatah.’] Under the circumstances, if the words did not 
denote Individual^, they could never apply to any single thing ; and they would 
be just like a pair of words with totally distinct denotations,—like the Words * cow ’ 
and 1 horse for instance ; so that they could never be c-o-extensire. This is another 
incongruity involved in the Opponent’s theory—to call the words * nut expressive 
of Individuals’ and yet to regard the n as ‘co-extensive* — Tdlparya , 
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* dravya does directly i8 the exclusion of what is not-drarya, 
and the word ‘ sat * doe9 the exclusion of what is nol-sat : and 
these two words, when used for the purpose of excluding 
the not-suhstance and the not-sut, coma to apply to a single 
thing (which happ ms to be neitlur not-snbstmne nor not-sat), 
and thence com ) to be regarded as * co-extensive and in 
reality there is Bo single word that directly denotes any 
positive thing ”—But this is not right ; as in the case in 
question there is no possibility of any direct denotation. 
It is only if the words 4 sat * and 4 dravya ’ were capable of 
being used on the basis of their direct denotation, that any 
secondary or indirect use of them would be possible in re¬ 
gard to things other thm those directly denoted by them,— 
such indirect use being possible by reason of some similarity 
(between what is directly denoted and what is indirectly in¬ 
dicated). As matter of fact however, for these theorists 
(the Band thus) there is nothing that is directly denoted by 
the words in question ; and without this primary or direct 
denotation, no secondary use is possible. Then again, no 
secondary usage of words is compatible with the 4 Apoha ’ 
theory ; for under that theory, both (what is directly denoted 
and what is indirectly indicated by any word) are equally pri¬ 
mary ; for instance, (in the case of the well-known instance 
of secondary or figurative usage 4 this boy is a lion ’) the term 
4 lion ’ is applied to the Lion, only by reason of its signifying 
the exclusion tj the not-lion, and to the Boy also it would be 
applied by the same reason [i. e., the Apohist'does not admit 
any such Generality as 4 Lion * the presence whereof would 
make the term ‘ lion ’ applicable to the Lion directly, and 
only, indirectly to the Boy in whom that Generality is absent. 
According to him the term 4 Lion ’ can only denote the nega¬ 
tion or exclusion of the not-Lion, i. e , of those qualities that 
are-not found in the Lion ; and as these qualities are as much 
absent in the Boy as in the Lion, there would be no justifica¬ 
tion for regarding the application of the term in one case as 
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direct and in the other case indirect ]; and as the term would 
be equally applicable to both, on what grounds could either 
of the two be regarded as indirect or secondary ? 

(7) Lastly, the BaudJha holds that “what forms the denot¬ 
ation of a word is * Apoha ’, or ‘negation of what is denoted by 
other words’.”—But this is not right. Firstly, because the 
previous conception would be possible only if words had a 
positive denotation ; that is to say, if words have a positive 
denotation, then alone is it possible that this positive denota¬ 
tion having been previously cognised, it should be nega¬ 
tived by means of another word ; * so that one for whom 
there is no positive denotation, could not have the previous 
cognition, and in the absence of such a cognition, how could 
there be any denial or negation of it? For until one has a 
conception of another thing, he cannot deny this another 
thing. That is, until one knows the Cow, he can form no 
idea of the cow, in the form that ‘ the word cow denotes what 
is not the non-cow ’, nor can the man form any idea of the 
non-cow, unless he knows the Cow ; so that both conceptions 
(of the Cow and the non-Cow) are impossible (without a 
previous cognition of the Cow. 

Secondly, when it is asserted that what the word ' Cow ’ 
denotes is the ‘Apoha of other things’, i. e. ‘what is 
not non-cow’,—is this something (A) positive or (B) nega¬ 
tive ?—(A) If it is positive, is it the Oow or the Son - 
Coio ? If it is the Cow, then there is no quarrel bet¬ 
ween us. If it is the Non-Cow that is held to be denoted 
by the word ‘ Cow’,—this shows a wonderful insight into 
the meanings of words!—(B) Nor can it be something nega¬ 
tive; as nothing negative can form the subject of any in¬ 
junction or comprehension thereof; as a matter of fact, when 

° The word ‘ cow ’ can signify the ‘negation of llie non-cow’, only after the 
non-sow has been duly persoivel somewhere in its positive form, of the Horse, the 
r»mel, and the like. 
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one hears the word * cow’, neither the Injunction nor its com* 
prehension pertains to anything merely negative; and 
the 1 ' meaning of a word is always recognised through . 
the cognition (produced by it); and certainly no one ever 
comprehends anything negative on hearing the word * Cow.’ 

ThiiJIy, it cannot be right to say that “words denote 
the Apoha of other things because this explanation 
cannot apply to all words ; that is to say, in the case of 
words where there are two mutually exclusive contra¬ 
dictions, it may be that when one is affirmed the other 
is denied; as for instance, it may be true that when 
the word 1 cow ’ is heard, the Cow is affirmed and 
the non-emu is denied *eoib ’ and ‘ non-eow' being two mu¬ 
tually exclusive contradictories); but this is not possible in 
the case of the woid ‘snrrn ’, ‘all’; as there is no such 
thing as ‘asarva’, ‘ not-all (the contradictory of ‘ all’ 1 , which 
could be denied by the word ‘ all.' “ But in this case also 
there is denial or preclusion ot one, &c.; so that our explana¬ 
tion takes ill this case also.” You mean that—“ one, &c., are 
the contradictories of ‘all 1 , the * not-all’, which are excluded 
by the word nil.” —But this is not right; as it involves the 
incongruity of the words abandoning their own meaning. 

JF the word ‘all’ excludes one and the rtst,—inasmuch as 
these latter are what go to make up the All, and (for the 
Bauddha) tho whole has no existence apart from its consti¬ 
tuents—[the exclusion of one and the ‘rest weuld mean the 
exclusion of everything that goes to make up the All], and 
there would be nothing left foi* the word ‘ all ’ to denote; and 
this wmrd would thus become meaningless. Similarly all 
Collective Words (words denoting Groups or Composites) 
would become meaningless, if they were used for the exclus¬ 
ion of their own constituent parts, as it is held that the 
Group has no existence apart from the members that make 
ud that Group. As for the words ‘ two 1 and the like, these 
also pertain to the Groups (of two, three, &c.); so that if 
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they denoted the exclusion of the one, &c. (that go to make 
tip the higher numbers, two, three, &c.), as these, being pre¬ 
cluded, would not be there to make up the said Groups, the 
„ „ words would become meaningless. 

Var. P. 333. ^ ° 

Fourthly, Apoha , Ewlunion, being an action , 
it behoves you to point out its object (i. e. the object 
excluded). That is to say, you explain ‘ Apoha ’ as * not 
being the non-cow now is the object of this the Cow or the 
Non-Cow ? If it pertains to the Cow, then how can there be 
negation of cow in the Cow itself? If, on the other hand, 
it pertains to the non-cow, how can the Apoha or Exclusion 
of one thing (non-cow) lead to the comprehension of another 
thing (Cow) ? Certainly, when the Kim dir a tree is cut, the 
catting does not fall upon the Palaslia tree. Further, if the 
phrase ‘ the Cow is not the non-cow’ is explained as the 
negation, in the Cow, of the Non-Cow,—then, you should 
explain who has ever conceived of the cow as the non-cow— 
which conception would be denied by tbe said Apoha ? How 
too can there be any such negation as is involved in the term 
‘ non-Cow ’, unless there is some idea of the cow already? 

For in the case of every negative word (such as ‘ non-cow ’) 
we find that the negation is not possible without some idea 
of the signification of the second term (‘ cow ’). And we 
have already pointed out (pp. 331-832) that the previous 
conception is not possible (according to your view); and 
unless there is this previous conception, no subsequent 
negation of it is possible. 

Fifthly, for the following reason also 1 Apoha ’ cannot 

be accepted :-None of the alternatives possible under 

that theory is admissible : The Apoha or exclusion of the 
Non-Cow in the Cow —is this (A) different or (B) non- 
different (from the Coiv) ? If it is different, does it (a) 
abide (in the Cow) or (6) does it nob abide in it ? (a) 

If it does abide in it, then, inasmuch as it abides in 

S wAxrlxraltixil ( U+LUjLlt-A- 
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it, it becomes a ‘quality that is, the word ‘ cow ’ denotes a 
quality, and not the cow (the animal); and under the cir¬ 
cumstances, there can be no such co-ordination as that 
expressed in the words ‘ the cow is sitting ’ [as no quality 
can mV], (6) It on the other hand, it does not abide in it, 
then what is the significance of the Genitive ending in the 
phrase * goh apohah', ‘ the Apoha of the Cow ’? (B) If the 

Apoha is non-dtfferenl (from tli9 Cow), then it is the same as 
the Cow, and the postulating of it is entirely futile. 

Sixthly, you should explain whether this Apoha is one and 
the same in regard to everything ? or it is different with each* 
individual thing? If it is one and the same, and is related 
to several Cows, then it is the same as the Generality ' Cow ’ 
(as posited by us)). If, on the other hand, it is many 
(differing with each individual), then it is as * endless ’ as the 
individual objects themselves ; so tint any conception of it 
would not be impossible; which means that no compre¬ 
hension of the meaning of the word is possible. 

Seoenthly, you have also got to be asked the following ques¬ 
tion.——Is this Apoha, (A) capable of being denoted —or (B) 
is it not so capable ? (A) If it is denotable this falsifies your 

assertion in regard to the denotation of words consisting of 
the Apoha. of other things; * or else, it leads to a regresses ad 
infinitum; for if the apoha be held to be denoted only as the 
Apoha or exclusion of the non-Apoha, then the denotation of 
that will consist of a farther Apoha, and soon and on, there 
would be no end of Apohas. (B)If on the other hand, the Apoha 
is not denotable, then the assertion that ‘ the word means 
the Apoha of what is signified by other words’ becomes anom¬ 
alous; for if the Apolui cannot be denoted by any word, 
then you should explain what the word ‘ Apoha ’ (in the said 


° When Apoha, itself as such, ia denotable, it is not true that what is denoted is 
only the apoha of something ■else. 
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assertion) can signify, apart from what is denotable by it ? 
V P 334 ^ same ^P°^ a forms its denoted meaning, 

then also this would be incompatible with the 
declaration (made on P. 324, bottom) that—“ a word is said 
to denote something when it is found that it brings about, 
in its denotation, the exclusion of what is denoted by other 
words ”; as the only meaning that this sentence could have, 
(under the theory that Apoha is not denoted) is that ‘ the 
inexpressioe or non-denotative word (‘Apoha’; which must be 
non-denotative as the Apoha is not denotable ex-hypothesi , and 
the word cannot denote anything else) denotes something 
else ’ (which is absurd)! 

Eighthly —In the case of words like many’ (‘not-one’) 
and the like, inasmuch as they pertain to two, &c., for the 
explaining of the generic conception (of ‘ many ’), it becomes 
necessary to postulate the particular things (that go to make 
up the Many ; as unless the particulars are posited, no gene¬ 
ric conception can be possible [so that the cognition of no 
particular thing could proceed from the mere general 
‘ exclusion of others’]. 

Ninthly, —In the case of the compound * nilofpalam ’ we 
find that the word ‘ nila ’ is placed first because it denotes the 
qualification blue and the word * utpalum ’ is placed last 
because it signifies the qualified object, lotus ; this would not 
be possible under the ‘ Apoha theoryas under this theory 
the word * blue ’ denoting ‘ the exclusion of not-blue ’ in the 
same way as the ‘ lotus ’ denotes the ‘exclusion of the not- 
lotus’, both would be equally predominant,—which wo'dd 
make any relation of qualification and qualified impossible 
between them. The same holds good in regard to the terms 
* rdjan ’ and ‘ purusa ’ (in the compound ‘ raja-purusah ’). 

Tenthly— the person who holds the ‘ exclusion of other 
things’ to be the denotation of words, has got to explain the 
meaning of ‘ co-extensiveness ’; when he holds that all words 
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denote tbe ‘exclusion of other things’, the word ‘blue’ 
would signify the ‘exclusion of not-blue’ and the word 
‘lotus’ would signify the ‘exclusion of not-lotus’; now, you 
have to explain how there could be any * co-extensiveness ’ 
between these two exclusions. For one who holds that 
words denote positive entities, the two words ‘blue’ and 
‘ lotus ’ denote a substance endowed with a particular Gene¬ 
rality (‘ Lotus * and a particular quality blue); and fin this 
case there is ‘ co-extensiveness for the simple reason that] 
both, Generality and Quality, subsist in the same substance,— 
which cannot be said of the two exclusions of ‘ not-blue ’ and 
‘not-lotus.’ Hence it is Clear that for the Apohist there can 
be no such thing as ‘ co-extensiveness.’ Thus we find that 
the more we examine the Apoha-theory, the more contrary to 
all proof and reason it turns out to be. 

JBhasya on Su. (64). 
fP. 125, L. 9 to L. 14]. 

“ How is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Generality are distinct entities t ” 

We know this from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. For instance— 

The ‘Individual ’ is that composite material bodv 

WHICH IS THE RECEPTACLE OF DISTINCTIVE QUALITIES. (Su. 

64). 

[Or, according to the Vartika,— the Individual 

CONSISTS OF THE SPECIFIC QUALITIES, ACTIONS AND THE 

Substance containing these.] 

The Individual is called * vyukli ’ because it is manifested, 
rendered perceptible (vyajyate), by the external organs of 
perception. Every substance is not an ‘ individualthat sub- 
tance alone is called 4 Individual ’ which is a * murti ’—-a 
material body , so called because it is ‘ mUrchhitaoayava ,’ 
composed of parts —and which, according to circumstances, 
is the receptacle of the distinctive particular qualities of 
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[Odour, Taste, Colour and] Touch [as enumerated in Su. 

3-1-01], Gravity, Solidity, Fluidity and Faculty, and of the 
nun pervasive (limited) Dimension.* 

Vdrtika on Su. (64). 

[P. 334, L. 14 to P. 335, L. 20]. 

“ How is it known that the Individual, the Configuration 
and the Generality are distinct entities ? It might be urged 
against this that the question cannot arise, as what is asked 
is well known ; that is the Individual, the Configuration and 
the Generality are all fully known from what has been ex¬ 
plained under Su. 57, et. spy.; so that there is no room for 
the question here pub forward. But this would not be 
right; all that i3 known is that the denotation of words is 
trjune in its character; hence it is only natural that 
the question should be put as to the particular details. 

What the Su. 57 has done is to explain that when 
the word ‘ Cow ' is uttered, it signifies three things of varying 
degrees of predominance and subservience ; and such being 
the case, it is only right that the further question should be 
raised as to the particular details,—as to which of those 
three is the ‘Individual’, which the ‘ Configuration ’ and 
which the ‘ Generality 

The answer given (in the Bhasya) is that, that the Individ¬ 
ual, the Configuration and the Generality are distinct 
entities is known from the fact that each has a distinctive 
character of its own. 

“ What is the distinctive character of the Individual ? ” 

In answer to this we have the Sutra—‘ the Individual is 
that, SfC. SfC.’ , which supplies the required definition of the 
‘ Individual.’ 

* The Tdtparya remarks that’this definition of Individual is meant, for those things 
that combine all these—Individua'ity, Configuration and Generality. Hence there 
is no harm if the definition given does not apply to such substances as Akdsha ; for 
Akdsha has no Configuration. This is what the Bhasya means when it says that 
Every Substance is not an 1 individual.' 

It is interesting to note that the Vdrtika G not satisfied iwith the Bhasya inter¬ 
pretation of the Siitra, and therefore puts forward another explanation. 

57 'MjcLfrlxrTjjjc-€LL tTh-iLth-A. 
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The Bhasya explains— The Individual is called ‘ oyahli * 

because it is rendered perceptible bn the external 
Var. P. 335 . , . ' , . J 

organs of perception. That 13 to say, that sub¬ 
stance which is the substratum of the qualities ending with 
Touch (i. e., Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch) in their per¬ 
ceptible forms,is called ‘ murli' material body because it 
is composed of parts,— and also ' vyalclT, ‘Individual 

[The Vartika objects to the above interpretation of the 
Sutra ]—We do not quite understand whether what is put 
forward hero is the definition of the Composite Substance, or 
of the Individual as differentiated from the Configuration and 
the Generality,—’all these three being found to constitute 
tne denotation of Words. We hold that what is meant to be 
defined here is not the Composite Substance ; what is meant to 
be done here is the explanation of tho term ‘ Individual ’ as 
distinguished from ‘Configuration’ and ‘Generality’. So 
that what the Sutra should apply to is that Individual which 
is neither Configuration, nor Generality. In view of this the 
Sutra, should be explained as follows—The compound ‘ gu- 
mvishesashrayuh' is to be expounded as ‘ gunah —vishesah — 
tadashrayah’; the term ‘ tat' being dropped in the com¬ 
pound;—the term ‘ ashraya’ stands for substance; action 
becomes included under the term ‘ gunavishesa ’—this term 
being explained as that which is different vishesha') from 
Qualities (gmtebhyah ). “ For what purpose is the term 

' gunavishesa' put in It has been put in for the purpose 

of excluding Con figuration, which would (otherwise) be included 
under ‘ guna’ That is to say, Configuration is only a partic¬ 
ular form of Conjunction (which is a quality, gum), and as 
such it would be included under ‘ guna ’; so that for the 
exclusion of that it was necessary to put in the term ‘ guna- 
vishSsa ’ (which stands for the specific qualities only—such as 
Odour, Taste, Colour and Touch). Thus then, the compound 
‘gunavishesa’ is to be analysed in two ways—* gunas and 
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visbSaas (Specific Qualities)’ and * gunebhyo vishSaSh ’ (tilings 
other than Qualities, i. e., Actions).—The term ‘ murtih ’ is to 
be construed as co-ordinated with the term ‘ ashiaya ’ (ol 
the compound), and it denotes Substance, inasmuch as it is 
derived from the root ‘ tnurchh which signifies solidification. 

In this manuer the definition comes to include, by means of 
each of its terras, all that is meant to be included ; it is thus 
that Colour, Akasha, &e., all become included: if the Sutra is 
explained in this fashion,—each word being taken as referring 
to a distinct factor,—then alone can it include Colour, &c., 
and also Akasha, &e., otherwise it fails to be a correct defini¬ 
tion, nob including all that should be included.* 

t Or when the JJkdsya expounds the compound ‘ guna- 
vishsSsashruyah’ as gunaoishesa nitm Ushmyuh, we may take 
this latter term to mean ‘ gunushcha vishdsashcha, (Ssfiin- 
ashrayah , which would be Substmce; and this is called 
‘ llurti ’ ‘ Body ’, because it comes from the root ‘ inure'di ’ 
signifying solidification or composition. 

Suita (05). 

‘Configuration* is tiut which Ixmo.vrros thi: 

GeNERALITI AND ITS OilAHACTEIilS’I ICS — v Su. 65). 
lihasya on Su. (05). 

[ P. 12G, L. 2 to L 0. ] 

That should be known as ‘ Configuration’ which serves to 
indicate the Generality and the characteristic features of the 
Generality. This ‘ Configuration ’ is nothing apart l from 
the particular arrangement of the parts of an object and iho 

* In the Sutra, the term ‘ cyaklih' states the thing to be defined—The term 
‘ gttiMoishSsa’ id to bo oonstrueil iu two ways— (1) ga$ashcka vhkifuteh >, thereby 
including the specific qualities and excluding such qualities as conjunction, whereby 
Configuration also becomes excluded ; and p2) guiiebhyo vishisah, ' things other than 
qualities’, thereby bringing in Actions.—And the term dshraya', the receptacle of 
Qualities and Action ’ stands for Substances.— Tatparya. 

f Here an attempt is made to show that after all the llhiiya also may mean what 
has been put forward by the Vartika as the meaning of the Sutra. 

JThe Vctrtika reads «it«tr; so also l’uri Ms. A. This gives better sense than 
wprr, which is tire reading adopted by the Bh&syachaii Ira, and I’uri Ms. B ; 

aud it isalsi) in keeping with what the GJtw fi It A 
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components of those pnrts. As a matter of fact, the Gene¬ 
rality is indicated by the particles of the composite substance 
arranged in a definite manner; e. q., that a certain animal be¬ 
longs to the genus ‘Cow’ people infer from the particular 
kind of head and feet that it possesses; so that it is only 
when the particles of the body of Cows are disposed in a 
definite manner, that the generality ‘ Cow ’ can be made known. 

In cases where the Generality is not indicated by Config¬ 
uration,— e. g„ in the case of such things as ‘ Clay', ‘Gold ’, 
and the like—there is, in fact, no Configuration at all; and 
hence in the case of the words denoting such things, the Con¬ 
figuration does not form a factor in the denotation. 

Varlika on Su. (65). 

[P. 836, L. 2 to L. 9.] 

Configuration is that Sfc. Sgc. says the Sutra. That should 
he known as ‘ Configuration ’ which serves to indicate the gener- 
alitg and the charactenstio features of the generality; this 
Configuration is nothing opart, from the particular arrange¬ 
ment of the parts of an oljer.l and the components of those parts —• 
says the Bhttsya. That is to say, component parts arranged 
in a definite manner lead to the inference of the Generality; 
for instance, the Generality * Cow ’ is indicated either by the 
similarity of the shape of the head, the feet, &c., or by the 
perception of a certain composite substance of which those 
Head, Feet, &c., are parts. 

“ But ibis Configuration is in some cases found to cease 
to be denoted by a word. ‘ Where does it so cease ? ’ It 
does so in cases where the Generality is not manifested by 
Configuration * ; as for instance, in the case of such things as 
Clay and Gold. ’’ 

Stress is intended to be laid upon ‘ Configurationnot 
upon ‘Generality’. That is, what is meant is that all 
Configurations indicate Generalities, —and not that all Genera¬ 
lities must be indicated by Configurations, f 

* rgt|>rao’ 4 ^su is the correct reading; as found in die lienarest edition. 

1 In the ease oil Clay and Gold &«., the Generality is indicated by the particular 
('olour, and not by any Configuration. Similarly the Generality ‘Bralnnana’ is 
iudicn'ed by Balk ; the Generality of Butter, Oil, &e., is manifested either by Odom 

or by Taste. 57 M-cL(tL(TTLLC.ClL *UU-lLLh-A- 
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Sutra (6G). 

* Generality’ is tiie cause (or basis) of Combre- 
rensive Cognitions. Su. (66). 

13 ha si/a on Si). (66'. 

[P. 126, L. 8 to 10J. 

Tlint which brings about equal or similar cognition in regard 
to a number of diverse things,—and which never serves the 
purpose of differentiating several things from one another,— 
and which (thus) forms the basis of the comprehensive cog¬ 
nition of several things, — is ‘ Generality ’ pure and simple ; 
while that which includes some and excludes others is a 
Generality partaking of the (mixed) character of both Individ¬ 
uality and Generality. 


Thus ends Vatsyayana’s Bhasya 
On Adhyaya II. 

Vcn tileri on Su. fG6). 

[P. 336, L. 11 to P. 337, L. 5.] 

Gene.rali.y is the cause fyc .—says the Sutra. Gener¬ 

ality is that by virtue of which several diverse things come 
to be conceived of comprehensively. For instance, the notion 
‘these are bowls’ is a ‘comprehensive’ one, and ‘these 
are not bowls ’ is an 1 exclusive ’ notion. Now, that which, 
being one, forms the basis or cause of the comprehensive 
conception, is a particular kind of Generality ,—it being called 
‘ Generality ’ because it forms the basis of the comprehensive 
conception. 

Here also stress is meant to be laid upon ‘ Generality 
not upon the producing of comprehensive conceptions ; because 
such conceptions are found to appear even in the absence of 
Generality ; as we find in the case of the word ‘cook ’ and 
other such words.* 


° Wliat is meant is that a Generality must always be tiie basis of comprehensive 
conoeption ; and not that all that forms the basis of comprehensive conceptions 
must be Generality. The word 1 cook ’ does represent a comprehensive notion 5 but 
‘cook’ is not a Generality ; as if it were, there world be a cross-division. 

The Tiilparya is not satisfied with this as a formal definition of Generality and 
remarks—‘this is to be accepted as a definition simply in so far as it serves to 
distinguish Generality from Individual ff ^/ f \ 
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Thus it is established that Individual, Configuration and 
Generality constitute the denotation of words. 

[For the benefit of those BaudJhas who, through steer 
perversity, deny the existence of Generality, even though it 
is distinctly perceptible, the Author lays down a few inferen¬ 
tial reasonings proving the existence of. ‘ Generality ’ ]—(1) 
‘ The comprehensive cognition that we find in regard to 
Cows and such other things must proceed from a cause other 
than the individual cows,—because it has a distinctive char¬ 
acter of its own,—just like the conception of ‘blue’;—(2) 
the Generality ‘ Cow’ must be something distinct from the 
individual Cow,—because it forms the subject of another 
conception,—like the conceptions of Colour and Touch ;—(3) 

_ __ the Generality ‘ Cow ’ must be distinct from the 
\ ar. P. 337. 

individual Cow,—because it forms the subject of a 
distinct name,—like Chakra and Horse;—(4) the conceptions 
of the individual Cow and the Generality ‘ Cow ’ must be due 
to different causes,—because they have distinctive features of 
their own,—like the conception of Colour, &o.* 


‘ In this Chapter have been dealt with the following 
subjects:—the full consideration and the exact character of 
Doubt and the Instruments of Cognition, the real nature of 
Sound and Words, and the exact character of these as means 
of cognition.’ 


Thus ends the Second Daily Lesson in the Sound Discourse 
of the Ni/lya- Vartika of Utjdyotakuia. 

End of Discourse II. 


“This is uot the same as the first inference ; in (1) ‘ Comprehensive Conception’ 
alone was the Subject, while in (4) ‘ the conceptions of the Individual Cow and the 
Generality Cow’ has been made the subject — Tatparya. 

57 ^MjtLarLtmjjcjaJ. 



57 'MjdjaixrnijcjaJ- ^u£4i. 



